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H.R. 1400— THE X^TERANS' EDUCATIONAL 
^ * ASSISTANCE A^T *OF 1981 



TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1981 

♦ . ' > 

. House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Education, Training, and * 

Employment, 
Committee on .Veterans' Affairs, 
\ 1 - % Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:01 a.m.> in 
room 334, Cannon House Office Buffding, Hqn_jtob Edgar, (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present; Representatives Ed^r, Boner, Daschle, Heck- 
ler,"Sawyer, Jefferies, and Denny Smith. 

Mr. Edgar. The Subcommittee on Education, Training, and Em- 
ployment will come to order. *° 
* * ^ * 

♦ 0RENI,NG STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN EDGAR 

Good morning, ladies* and gentlemen. Today begins the third day 
of hearings on H.R. 1400, the Veterans' Educational Assistance Act 
of 1981. r . t 

On the first 2 da^of hearings, we freard from representatives of 
the Department of Defense concerning the state of the All- Volun- 
teer Force and the need for a new GI bill. 

We heard very strong evidence on how certain provisions of H.R. 
1400 coul# sutitetantially .assist the military recruitment and retain 
active duty militair personnel. 

'As a carryover, I understand we will be hearing from the Depart- 
ment of Defense representatives from the»Army today, who was not 
able to testify last Thursday. 

Also with us today are representatives of the Reserve and the. 
National Guard. Unlike other education and training bills current- 
ly before the Congress, H.E. 1400 incorporates a two-tiered compo-, 
nefit which granfe benefits for a combination of active duty and 
Reserve service. 

For the basic entitlement, H.R. 1400 offers a maximum benefit of 
36 months entitlement at $250 per month after completion of 3 
years active duty service. However, also under the*Bill, an individu- 
al can receive the same benefit for only 2 years active duty fol- 
lowed by 4, years in the Reserve or National Guard. 
' .For the supplemental benefit designed to encourage reteption, 
f military personnel can receive a maximum of $550 perWonth after 
6 years of active duty, but they can receive the same benefit after 
serving, only 4 ^ears active and 8 years Reserve, for a total of 12 
years of service to our country. . 



This unique feature calls attention to the value and the necessity 
of maintaining manpower levels within the Reserve and National 
Guard units. The total force concept is vital to the defense of this 
Nation, and we look forward to hearing the views of the Reserve 
chiefs as well as those Reserve and National Guard associations. 

We Will also hear today from representatives of the Disabled 
American Veterans anfl the Paralyzed Veterans of America, con- 
cerning their views on reenacting a new GI bill. 

These two great organizations represent thousands of veterans 
who have faithfully served their country in the past, and who have 
been disabled in that service. It is very fitting that they should 
have an opportunity to review the new proposal intended to assist 
those who serve or^ may have to serve their country in years to 
come. ♦ 

We are privileged today to have as our first witness Hon. 
Norman Dicks of Washington. Congressman* Dicks is a strong sup- 
porter of the defense o£ this country, arid we look forward to 
hearing his testimony. 

Norm, we \velcome you here this morning, and we wi]l make 
your total statement part of the record, 1 and ask you to proceed in 
any way you seev fit, We appreciate your taking the time this 
morning to focus or^this issue. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN DICKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS* FROM" THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. Dicks. Mr: Chairman/, I deeply appreciate the opportunity to 
testify before your committee in its deliberations^on H.R. 1400. As 
you know, I am a member of the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee in the House that has been trying to come to grips with the 
question of compensation, . / 

So, it is a pleasure to appear before the committee today, and 
provide my wholehearted' endorsement of the effort to reestablish 
appropriate educational benefits for our .military Community 
through enactment of H.R. 1400. 

I am proud to be a cogponsor of this legislation and hope that 
with the leadership of this committee and the full committee chair- 
man, Congressman Montgomery, who is the sponsor of this legisla- 
tion, that we can see it enacted in this Congress. 

You are well aware of the continuing challenges we face in 
attracting and retaining the number and quality of personnel nec- 
essary for the effective operation of our Armed Forces. 

In the disastrous recruiting year of 1979, nope of the services 
met their objectives. Six Army divisions were recently rated unfit 
for service due to shortages of noncommissioned officers. > 

The Navy must juggle crew assignments in order to offset /the 
shortage of 22,000 petty officers. All the seprices face an^xodus of • 
pilots, health personnel, and trained maintenance people. These 
are the real world consequences of our failure to provide pay and 
benefits at adequate levels and in needed 'areas tcrmeet our force 
requirements. , 

Last year, the Congress enacted measures that were an impor- 
tant first step in correcting this problem. The provisions of the 
Nunn-Warner amendment and the 11.7-percent pay raise sent the 

0 

'Seep. 119. 
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signal to the military that Congress was aw^are of the problem and 
was willing to take the actions needed to correct it. 

Thus far this year,, we are seeing the fruits of this beginning. 
Recruitment quotas are being met and retention is up. For exam- 
ple, reenlistment rates in the Army thus far in fiscal 1981 for 
midgrade personnel are up mearly 10 percent from 1979 level, but 
we must avoid the false conclusion that these encouraging develop- 
ments mean the problem is over. It most certainly is not. 

Shortages in critically needed. technical skills persist. More im- 
portantly, the sheer demographics of our population will mean a 
continually smaller base of Americans in the prime recruitment 
age^bracKfets. 

Implications can be seen in the conclusion of a recent ^Congres- 
sional Budget Office study, indicating that the percentage of Army 
recruits with a high school education or its equivalent will decline 
to 52 percent by 1986, compared to a target of 65 percent, withput 
major changes in*incentive. . ^ 

J think we have to be realistic, too. Sqme of the increases in, 
retention that we see today ar£ directly* related to the economic 
conditions that wd^face in our country. Obviously recruitment and 
retention are better when we have an economy where employment 
prospects are not as bright. 

While efforts to bring overall military pay and benefits to compa- 
rable levels with the civilian economy are continuing, there 'is a 
special need to target benefit increases into areas that will provide 
the greatest retufh per dollar invested., 

I am convinced that the area of educational benefits is an espe- 
cially fertile field for such, a return. The Department of Defense 
last year testified that termination of the GI bill has resulted ill a 
decline of up to 25>000 high school graduate enlistments each year. 

We have reached a point where last year only 25 college gradu- 
' ates enlisted in Army combat arms, out of a total of over ^00,000* 
volunteers. The reason for this total lack of attraction for those 
% who seek higher* education, or have already gained it, can be seen 
in the fact that while the current ^veterans educational assistance 
program receives annual Federal contributions on the order of $100 
million, the* cost of^civilian Federal college aid programs was $4.4 
billion in 1980. In other words, we are doing a lot more for people 
who are not' interested in the military than we are for those who 
are. 

This situation exists despite the fact that the percentage of jobs 
requiring technical skills An the armed services is roughly twice 
that of the economy as a whole. 

The need for individuals witl) the skills and aptitude to .adapt to 
complex weapons systems was recognized as e^rly as 1957, in the 
Veport of the Defense Advisory Committee on professional and 
technical compensation when it stated: - 

Only marked increases in the level of competence and experience of the men in 
the force can provide for the effective economical operation required by the chang- 
ing- times andj^ational needs. • , s ^ 

•These factors have led rriaiyf military leaders to call for a rees- 
tablishment of the GI bill. Army Chief of Staff General Meyer, 
stated he believed that bringirig back a modified GI bill will do 
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more to attract young people to the Army than any amount of 
dollars we could'throw into the fecruiting effort. 

As attractive as the GI bill was to military personnel, it was not 
the perfect vehicle for dealing with the problems we face today; in 
particular,' its structure was skewed against retention of career 
personnel. _ * . 

Iri order for an individual to take advantage of the benefit, he or 
she would have to leave the service. This legislation*^ recognizes 
those problems and includes provisions jthat will turn the bias of 
the old GI bill around.' • 

The -bill will riot only promote recruitment of those desiring 
higher education, it will help retain them as well:* This bill does 
this in several waysr- First, it provides a far greater monthly bene-. 
fit, $550 compared to $250, for those who complete 6 years of active 
service and commit to 8 years of Reserve service, as compared to 
those who only make a 3-tyear commitment. 

Perhaps of greatest importance, it allows transfers of educational 
entitlements to spouses or dependents by those who have served 
"between 3 and 1 2 y e a rs-or have retired^ttfter^20^^ars-oFservicer^ 
And I. really think this is important. Sf* 

I was, this weekend, in my district. I had. an oppQrtunity^to talk 
to many people who are in the^ctive military, and I outlined to 
them the provisions of this biljl \ . 

They told me, person after persdn, that this was something that 
they were very wgrried k about. HowVwere they going to take care of 
educating their children, particularly since they^ don't have the 
highest level of income. And a program like this, I think, would be 
a Very, very -powerful incentive for sdpieone to stay in the military, 
at the time when they are .approaching 'the best part of their 
career and can do the most for the viability of our service. 

No longer would a service/person be. forced to give up his career 
to- take advantage of benefits. The ability to provide a college 
education for .one's children is an integral part of the American 
dream, all too often denied to those who presently choose to serve 
their country in the military. ' 

Allowing that dream to be fulfilled will be an important incen- 
tive to those considering that sacrifice and Commitment. 

Another positive aspect of this bill \s the provision that will 
encourage those who have already received, higher educational 
training to come into the service. 

We spend $3 billion peV year, roughly 10 percent of the entire 
military personnel appropriation, to maintain the enlisted training 
pipelinfe. When we can recruit individuals who have already re- 
ceived valuable training, the time and expense presently Borne by 
the service^.can be substantially reduced. " . ' 

The provisions for student loan forgiveness and giving thfe Secre- 
tary of Defense authority to provide assistance to individuals 
before they enter service can be especially helpful if they are 
applied to individuals whose educational .training has a direct mili- 
tary application. 

In establishing a new and viable' educational assistance program, 
we should be sure that the Secretary of Defense is provided suffi- 
cient flexibility to target the tools the program provides to chang- 
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r ^ ing situations in the manpower area, while maintaining a basic 
! \ program that can be depended upon by the service person.- 

\ This' is a difficult balancing act; but it is one for which I believe 
the bill provides the necessary basis. Let me make a few observa- 
^ tions on areas where the committee may wish to fldd to the bill's 
v > provisions, to further the goals* of establishing a stable and ade- 
\ quajte career force. 
% ^ The first area deserving review is the need to attract veterans 
s back into the active service. This is particularly true of the thou- 
sands who. left the service the last few ye&rs because of compensa- 
^ion shortfall-* — j& 

^ They have already benefited from the training and are. the only 
pqol that c.an quickly help, us overcome our NCO shortages. Imme- 
diate transferability of benefits for such individuals who agr^e to 
return to the service if their term of commitment would bring 
thenh into the'8- to 12-year category and who possess skills in short 
supply should be examined, in myjudgment. 

Othet^ methods to provide special inducements to this group, 
perhaps at OSD discretion, should also receive consideration. 

A secomj area th&t may need to be included are incentives to 
allow use 0{ educational benefits while an individual remains jn 
the active serViee^ither through temporary changes in duty assign! 
ment or other meafiSv 

The Congress authorized $75 million to test many o'f the provi- 
• sionS contained \n this bill last) year, including loan forgiveness, 
transferability of benefits, and a noncontributory benefit program 

The preliminary results of these pilot programs have been most 
favorable, according to field commanders and recruiters. We cer- 
tainly should examine .the lessons of this pilot program, and* incor- 
porate them into any legislation that we do enact, but I do not feel 
we should be compelled to wait until long after tKk test is complete 
and evaluated to move. 

N Our manpower problems threaten to grow wofse without prompt 
action. I hope this ^committee will act in recognition of this situa- 
tion. I honestly believe, Mr. Chairman and members of th*' commit- 
tee, that our personnel problems are absolutely critical in the years 
ahead. We have got to do something about the retention problem*. 
We have got to do something aboi^t keeping the good people in. 

I believe that one of the most' cost-effective -ways to do this; is in 
the area of educational benefits because it is targeted and, quite 
frankly, it doesa t add to longer term fetiremfent cost commitments 

* that have become very, very large in terms of the overall defense 

• budgets \ 

I'd like to say one final thing. As we aH know, today we spend a 
lot more of our defense dollar on personnel than do our prindpal 
adversaries. And so, cbmingiUp with a targeted means of assisting 

• and helping people, which may be a little less expense in overall 
term^ is an important way to give us the kind of defense dollars 
that we need for procurement $nd, other items as well. I applaud 
this committee for having 3 days of hearings on this legislation. I 
think it is essential, and I think it can do us a lot to give us the 
Jjund of people we need and allow us to retain them. 

Mr. Edgar. Let/ me thank you, for your statement. Wfc are going 
to have 4 days of hearings, rather than 3, and some field hear- 
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ings, and I particularly appreciate your statement ^because 1 know 
how much work you've jione out in the,field talking with people 
who are in the active 'military and who would be the opes that 
•would benefit most' from this particular bill: 

<We had, last week, 2 days of hearings. On the first daj, we had 
the higher officers within the military. Top-ranking representatives 
oT all branches of the military appeared, including Gen. Edward 
Meyer, Chief of Staff of the Army, and he testified before this' 
subcommittee 'last week that in his opinion, there now exists a 
critical need to enact a , new GI bill,, to help alleviate what he called 
the turbulence prevalent in the All- Volunteer Army/ 

Then ori Thursday, we heard from the civilian side, and Robert 
Stone, Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense for -Manpower, Kg* 
serve Affairs and logistics, stated an opposite point of view. "Aft 
this time, we do not support a new comprehensive program of 
educational benefits, a new GI bill, for military service." 
* Now, tabe fair to Mr. Stone, he indicated that his interest was to 
wait until sonle test programs came through, and that sometime-in 
the future we would, in fact, devise a GI bill. * 

I wonder if you might comment on which position you would 
prefer, either the position of General Meyer indicating the necessi- ■ 
ty to move now in a consistent, comprehensive GI bill for Recruit- 
ment, retention and rehabilitation needs, or the position of the- — * 

Mr. Dicits. Well, there is no question, in my judgment, at all. The 
civilian leadership of the department is operating under a direc- 
tive, I think, from the Secretary 6f Defense— and I have asked him 
about this— that nothing ;be done, on the question of educational 
benefits until the testr'of l&st year i& completed. 

Now, in my view, the problem exists today. When you look at the 
number <St category 4 s that we have in the Army today, and if you 
~ look ed the lack of fiCQ's in the Army, the lack of petty officers in 
the Navy, the lack of skilled technicians, the loss of pilpte-and the 
loss of other critical categories in the military, the ffroblem is 

, todax- / - ' / 

+ In my view, the pay increase last year was a first step, but jt 
seems to me, tp round that out, and to really s6li&|£pur situation 
* on retention, that these educational benefits are.ri?c^'ary. 
!\ I think that this /Jommittee would be wise to bring in the people 
who are .doing the test, get their best preliminary judgment on it, 
and incorporate in£p the legislation as much of the findings of that 
1 test in order to have the kin4 of educational program that would* 

„ be best for the country. In my judgment, we should move now on 

v this, especially because there are som^e who are saying that there 
are- only other more stringent, more difficult choices ahead. 

.In my view, the way to possibly avoid some of those difficult 
decisions is to enact a program that will solve the problenjs of the 
All-Volujiteer Force. If you want to get Some good judgment on this 
outside of thetjovernment^Td suggest former Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird, £s a person who has been speaking out very strongly 
for the need for more compensation and for educational benefits, 
and I think someone of that posture who is outside of the Govern- 
ment, who "caniook at it in a more (objective way, is the right way 
to go. \ " 
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> I think General Meyer is correct on this point, the Army has the 
. most severfe problem, £nd he understands that. He Understands 
•that unless something is done about it, there is going to' be a very 
adverse effect on his ability to operate if there was a crisis. The 
same goes for our Reserves and Guard. We are short there* I think, 
the last tinge I checked, some 700,000 people in the IRR. 
, And so, having a good program like this will help us get people 
% into the Reserve and Guard as well. I think the committee ought to 
take the best judgment of the test, but go forward with this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr Edgar. Thank you for that very articulate answer to that 

* question. It is my intention, as chairman, to move this bill after 
going into tjie field and discovering some of the particulars from 
those there, and see if ^e can't move this legislation onto the 
yo^ise floor for thorough discussion and review this year. 

I would like to challenge* you to work within the Appropri- 
ations Committee because we are at a period of fiscal concern. 
While the first few years of the program are very inexpensive, and 
while we think the" whole program will not be that expensive 
compared to other benefit programs that we lay out— — 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Chairman, as^a supporter of this legislation, I 
want to just add quickly— remember, it is a tremendous cost to 
have to go out and recruit these*people. 

We are spending, in the Defense appropriations bill, almost $100 
million on advertising and recruitment, and" then we have to train 
those people once we g;et them in. 

The cost of the training operation is immense. There are real 
savings that can be pointed % to ar^d proven that will offset, the 
dollars that we are talking about here, if we can retain the good 
people that we already have in. We can offset the cost of this 
program, in my judgment, dollar for dollar, and have a more 
qualified and competent service, and* that's what we're really after. 

Mr. Edgar. We've asked the Congressional Budget OfQje to do 
an analysis* of that, and we also know that in the past, for every 
dollar that we've spent on GI educational benefits, we've gotten $3 
or $A in return, and better tax revenues that we've received frdm 
those that have been educated, ^ 

We appreciate your testimony. We will now move to the commit- 
tee in order of their arrival, and' we will operate under the (£ 
minute rule, 5-roinute questions and then I will bang the gavel and 
let you finish up.. j - y " 

Mr. Sawyefr? * ' , 

* Mr. Sawyer. T^hank yop foi* coming, Norm, I appreciate your 
.'testimony.^ , ' • r ) 

A couple of- things,' and I have to say I am, at this point, open- 
minded on this bill. I have now heard several different points of. 

* view", and I'm having a little difficulty evaluating tfrem. 

The Defense Department, in giving credit to their testimony, did 
not say they did pot want a Grbill of variety. They apparently 
have this regional test pt^gram going on that you are probably 
familiar with in your job— -—^s ft ft 

Mr. Dicks. Yes, we funded that. 
* Mr. Sawyer [continuing]. And t]iey really were kind of slow 
getting started. This is the substance of what they are saying; and 
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that, really, it has just kind' of gotten rolling on a regional basis; 
with test groups in areas where they are actually doing it. They 
will have results by September or October, and their thjrust was 
not that they didn't want a bill, but they wanted to see what those 
results were, first. * , 

Mr. Dicks. Well, if that's 'their real intention and not just using 
that as a way to stall on the legislation and avoid having to maybe 
spend a little money in the short term, then I would say, fine, but,I 
have a suspicion, based on a little experience, thatkwhat they are 
really saying is ,that "We're not suVe we really wanNjfco do this. 

I think General Meyer is right, we've* got to do this. We really 
have to. * * 

Mr. Sawyer. Now, the other question is, if the statistics you have 
are correct, and there will be a diminution going on of the high 
school graduates that are £gming in, expressed in a percentage, 
appai%ntly tjie turnovei^OT lack of retention is Strikingly different 
\fith thigh school graduates as opposed to high school^ dropouts. It 
would seem to me that you might contend — and I don't know this, 
but just from everything I've listened to— that there is a possibility 
you might reduce the retention of this diminishing number of high < 
school graduates by giving them their option at the eni of 3 years, 
when probably they have just been trained and really are coming 
onstream on some technical type, jobs. You might givS them an 
inducement to dropout, in effect, to take advgtftage of it ^hat is 
your 1 view of that? v * * 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I think that is one of the things we want to be 
careful about, and be sure we have enough baianciijg incentives. 
For example, as I understand the legislation, the^fe would be a 
substantial reserve requirement in order to get the benefits that we 
are talking about under this bill ^ v 

And we have, as you know 

ftjr. Sawyer. Not as! understand the bill as it is now written. If 
you put in the 3 years," as I recall it, you don't have the Reserve 
requirements. If you put in 2, then you have 4 yeajs of Reserve 
requirements. I'm not positive I'm right on that, but I think I am. 

Mr. Dicks. But you get a much more substantial benefit— if ycm 
will sign up for a longer term that includes Reserve commitment/ 

Mr. Sawyer. That's true, except I ju$ wonder, you know, with 
what the cost of higher education has done, if I wtere looking at it, 
I'm not so sure I wouldn't think that $250 a month in 3 years 
might look better than $550 in 6 years. I just think that would be a 
factor that someone would think about if they were ~ 

Mr. Dicks. Then I would suggest maybe an escalation clause, 
some kind of cost-of-living index that might be appropos. The point 
is, I think we are going to get these people into the service, remem- 
ber that. This is going to be a powerful incentive to get those 
people in for at least 3 years. 

In ray judgment* that is something we ought to be concerned 
about because w& are having a very difficult time getting high 
school graduates. And as the total V^uUrttoi .that we can recruit 
from becomes smaller, as it will because of demographic realities, it 
is going to be harder to get tlftse- high school graduates into the 
* military at all,.and so having these educational benefits would help 
get th«m in^ , 



I would agree with the gentleman that it is important that we 
try to find some neutrality here in the incentives so that there is 
'a positive incentive to take that Reserve commitment as well. We 
really need these -trained people in the Reserve and in the Guard 
after they get out if the service. 

Mr. .JSawyer. 1 woukL think that woujd be a very real considera- 
tion. If' I were just looking at it and found I would get v $250 now for 
36 months, or I might have $550 if L stay another 3 years, or 12 
years or hdwever levant to work it, I might be inclined to, maybe 
accurately 4eel that I might be better off^with the $250. 
^What do you^ thirfk of the possibility of- putting some kind of an 
"indexing in thete to keep the $550 in effect— $550 against the $250, 
despite the extension of a period of several years? 

Mr. Dicks. I think that is something that we jought to consider. 
-Anytime you start off to draft legislation, as you are aware, it is 
a beginning point, a working .paper. I think the committee should 

exercise some judgment r 

ifar. Sawyer. Thpt is the oile thing that concerns me, is this kind 
: of production on retention? 

Mr. Dicks. That was the problem with the old GI bill, that it did 
give more incentiye to-get out and that's what you don't want to 
do. That s why I think the transferability to dependents is a very, 
important part of this because then a fellow can stay in and yet he 
is 'taking care of his. children or his spouse, and that is a very 
positj^/e incentive on the other side of it. - 
Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Edgar. The time of the "gentleman has expired. Mr. Jeffries? 

Mr. Jeffries. I, too, Norm, want to thank, you for coming; we 
appreciate it very much. I think I will just go in the same vein that 
I've been going in and I get your personal opinion, if you will, sir, 
on this Whole idea of getting people in the service and qualified 
peolple within the service. . 

'Do you feel that what we ate doing here may just be somewhat 
of an interim step? What I am saying is this. If we had something 
like universal military training, for whatever period you might be 
talking about, and offer some incentives for individuals to stay in a 
little bit longer, might this not bring into th^ service the individ- 
uals of Quality, that we are looking for? 

Do wrti feel that we are maybe going to have to go to that at 
somi^point in the future, and what might be the cost consequences 
*f tnis,°as opposed to maybe having to come up with that i$ the 
final analysis anyway? ' ■ - - ' . 

Mr. Dicks. Well, as I understand it, the idea of a universal 
service is expensive, in itself. You're, talking about everybody 
having some service to the Government, including the option of 
military service. ' . 

As I understand it, the one concern about that legislation is that 
• it is quite expensive because you have to provide each of these 

people with some remuneration. . * • 
. My view of it is this. We made a very significant turnaround last 
year. You see, the problem was that military compensation had 
declined in real terms by about 15 to 20 percent between 1973 and 
1980, *so we passed Nunn-Warner, we passed the 11.7 percent pay 
increase. 



I think fcdat has helped us turn the corner on the question of 
keeping g0od people in the military. The problem is that f if we 
assume thiat the economy is goirig to get a little bit better and that 
the economic program is going to work, which, we are all hopeful 
of, then as the economv starts to improve, we may find ourselves, 
again, iji a difficult spcfc in keeping thes^ good people in the serv- 
ice. J # . 

I thiAk educational benefits are the kind of a targeted response 
that will get the kind of results we^vant. It is something that every 
» person is concerned about? How are we going to educate our kids? 
How are we going to improve our own situation in life? f 

It is targeted. It is narrow. The good part of it, if you are cost- 
conscious, and I know the gentleman is, is that it efoesn't add to 
our retirement cost. It is a targeted educational program that will 
not, have long-term implications in terms of retirement pay. 

There is an bffset by having those kinds of targeted increases. 
That's why the Nunn-Warner approach was good because it gave 
increases in flight pay and sea pay and reenlistment bonuses and 
thcjse kinds of .thingSUhat don't add to the burden of retirement 
pqty later on, which is \ drain on the total number or dollars that 
we, have available for defense. 

*So, I, frankly, believe that" looking at this concept of universal 
service is a good idea. I thmk the people that have presented that 
have done a service but, again, it is a question of cost, and I 
happen to think that this will, in thenear term, provide the most 
results of any. of the targeted increases that I know of. 
, Mr. JeVfries. I appreciate that, Norm. It is a matter of cost, 
there is no question about that, but it is also a matter of adequate , 
defense capability. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes* And I think this, in my view, if you're worried 
about retdhtion and keeping good people in and attracting a higher 
quality of people, I think this^is a very positive part of that effort. 
It isn't just compensation. It isn't just Nunn-Warner. I think educa- 
tional benefits play a very important part in solving the problem* of 
not having in the service today the quality of people, people with V 
the educational background that are necessary to really have the 
quality force that we need in a crisis. 

Mr.. Jeffries. Norm, I thank you very much. I appreciate your 
viewpoint on that. # k 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. Smith? + 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. I guess I spent almost 10 years on active 
duty and in the Air National Guard, and the weapons that we are 
talking about, dealing with the people in the service, are extremely 
complex and, before you can really be effective with the kind of 
equipment we are working with now, we have to have 5 to 10 years ^ 
with people in there working 'with the equipment. Of course, you 
normally change equipment, *I suppose, in that period of time, 
somewhat. t 

I'm still concerned about the overuse of the people. You know, 
the Navy is having to rotate people onto other ships, and we were 
overusing our people in the fighter squadrons because they didn't 
have enough qualified people. - I * 

16 ' 
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\ - " .... 

V: , I question, really, whether this or any other program is going to 
solve our problem in the military today /only because the authority 
has* been put attpo high a level. 

Jab satisfaction is related to what you think you are accomplish- 
ing.* And through the Vietnamese experience, there was very little 
reward and no satisfaction with what we were accomplishing, and 
we are seeing it with the veteran outreach program, some of these 
problems we are Still having with people who served in Vietnam. 

I would submjfe that, basically, we are involved in a shell game 
here, something that is "going to be available 20 years out, that 
might be, especially with the cost-of-living adjustment, extremely 
expensive in the/uture, for maybe no retention.. 

How many people are really looking 16 years ahead, on a 4-year 
tour, say, are going to bargain on what they are going to get. 
Without the transferability— and I think that has extreme cost 
situations— I really question whether ye are going to be able to 
solve our problems with this. 

f Now, I understand" that with the Volunteer Force still in being, 
we've got to try something here, but I know, when I got out of the 
{ Air F6rce, I had a regular commission, and a lot of my compatriots, 
and they wouldn't have taken the wing commander's job mainly 
because the authority had*been placed at too high a level. 

I think that the people I falked to— of course, this was 15 years 
ago— but I think we still have some bf that unhappiness because 
we are still frying to control this thing from" too high a level. 

When you get down to trying to provide educational benefits as a 
way of retaining people, if they are not satisfied in their job togay, 
they are not going to be satisfied for 20 years, sitting there Mfch 
that unsatisfaction. - - 

So, I think we've got *a deeper problem here, but I m willing to 
try it. I just think that the main wrig we have to be sure of here is 
that we don't put a lot bf front-end— non-front-end loaded cost-r-a 
lot of cost out there in the distance, and it is one of the real*, 
problems that you have on Appropriations, trying to* figure out 
\vhat this is going to cost us a long ways out. 

Now, that's ah observation. I really don't know Chat I have a 
question except, is there real indication that we've had GI bill 
termination— has forced people out of the service, in your estima- 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I think it has made'it more difficult to recruit 
people. I think that's" what the CBO study indicated. The Army 
estimated we lost 25,000 high school graduates that would have 
come in because we terminated the benefits. 

P It isn't just. the person thinking down the road, it is getting thern^ 
in in the first place, and it is a very positive recruiting device, in^ 
my judgment, rather than just paying all the money for nice ads 
about how wonderful it is going to be once you are in there. 
. When somebody says tangibly "this is the way I can get an 
education," I think that a. very positive incentive for somebody to 

' sign up in the first place, and then the transferability, being able 
to tal^e care of your children if you want to stay in yourself and 
malte* a career oijt of it, because you like the work tMfc you're 
' doing, is important. ^ 
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Let mealso comment just briefly, I was with some' people who 
have line responsibility this weekend, and they were absolutely 
convinced that a program like this would b6 very, very important. 

They also told me something that goes right to your point. These 
were Navy people, and they said, you know, Admiral Hayward has 
talked about pride and professionalism. Now that we're treating 
these people a little bit better, we passed Nunn-Warner, we g^Je 
them a good pay increase, he's asking them to look better, and 
dress better, and to be more proud and more professional ijn t\\e\r 
own conduct. 

The people that I was with this weekend tell me that that is 
really taking hold 'in the Navy, that these people do feel that 
Congress has finally wpken up to the fact that there is a serious 
problem in the military and that they, therefore, are willing to 
deal with it but, believe me, without those petty officers, without 
those NCO's, without those technicians, we're not going to have a 
service that can perform. 

Trying to figure out how we keep those people in and keep them 
happy— and you're right, part of it is authority at a level where 
they £an exercise it— is all part of solving this problem of the All- 
Volunteer Force. 

In my judgment, the educational benefits will be a very positive 
contribution to this total effort. Compensation, the retention pack- 
age, and now the educational benefits all will help to strengthen 
and solve the problems in the All-Volunteer Force — not over- 
night—and there is, certainly, a sting from Vietnam left, because 
people who were there, I think, felt that they weiWt appreciated 
and their sacrifice wasn't appreciated, but this is a way to show 
some appreciation. I think this bill helps. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I think maybe just straight pay, too, is certainly 
very important in trying to retain -tike good qualified people. , 

Mr, Dicks. I also want to point olit that the loan forgiveness 
provisions are k very positive incentive to get somebody in as well 
You know, if we h$ve the ability to forgive a student loan that 
somebody has already taken out, as a device to <get people in, I 
think that will help \\s in recruitment as well. 
, Mr. Smith, Of course, as long as we are giving these educational 
benefits away with no service requirement in the other programs' 
that we have, I am told, we are ;T not going to have much chance of 
^getting these people in under a^d'hill program, so we've got to 
balance on the civilian side .of^what service required for benefits 
received. • 

Mr. Edgar. The time of the gentleman has expired. The gentle- 
man from Soutfipakota, Mr. Daschle. 

Mr. DAsCHLri^Norm, I want .to thank, you. You have really pro- 
vided this committee with some insight and I think £ very articu- 
late approach to theineed fof t£i$ legislation. 

If I could find orre^shortfCQj^ig that the^bill would have, from my 
point of view, it is She fefckwkn increase in the delimitation date. 
We only have a fO-yea^Jiraitation on th e jjg ailability of this pro- 
gram to veterans today and* really, wfo^gHu think about it, it is 
only 6 years because if they don't stflpKmhin 6 years, they don't 
have the full eligibility. W ( . 
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I'd be interested in knowing what your thoughts are on delimita- 
tion. How do you feel? 

*Mr, Dicks. I guess I would defer to more expert advice. I think 
delimitation will always be somewhat of a problem, and if you can 
make, it a little more genefous a little longer, I think that would 
help, but I would defer to people who have had more direct contact 
with' the veteran out of the service, who can tell you whether that is 
something that is important. 

Mr. Daschle. Well, it is a real serious problem as you talk to 
some of these people when they get out of the service, who have to 
put their families through school themselves. Many are just in the 
process of getting reoriented. Sometimes, the last thing on their 
minds is trying to finish out their education. 

* They need education, they want it, but just can't give it thfc 
immediate priority it deserves. 

Mr. Dicks. I can tell my friend that many veterans have men- . 
tioned this to me when I've been out to their townhall meetings, or 
visiting particularly community colleges where the veteran^ tend 
to go, in my distript at least, and they have told me that this 
limitation does impinge upon them, and you're exactly right, that 
* they had childten, and they were at a difficult point in their life, 
and now that theylve gotten themselves together and they want to 
go back and finish their education, and they would say over and 
over agaift, "JVe don't think it is realistic in terms of- the kind of 
modern lifestyle." r * 

I think the gentleman is absolutely correct, that it certainly does 
impinge on the flexibility, i know it is something that is of direct 
concern tot the veterans. 

' Mr. Daschle. Well, again, we want/ to thank you for your test- 
imony, it was excellent. Thank you, Mi*. Chairman. 1 

Mr. Edgar. T^e gentlewoman from Massachusetts, Mrs. Heckler. 

Mrs. Heckler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to congratulate 
you also, Norm, on your very fine presentation. I would have heard 
all of it but for the late arrival 6f my flight from Boston. 

One question that I have relates to the issue of transferability, 
which seems to be one of the most attractive features of the bill, 
and that is thef fact that the transferability of benefits is linked to, 
service in a critical specialty, so that the critical specialty would be 
designated by the Secretary of Defense as a skill or specialty in 
which there is a critical shortage and so forth. 

Does it bother you that a critical specialty assignment is essen- 
tial? . ^ 

Mr. Qicks. Well, I think if we could afford it, I would prefer that 
it be broader, but if we're talking about limited dollars .and trying 
to do something that we can afford then, obviously, the' critical 
specialties are things that we've got to think about. 

One of the things I believe in, quite frankly, is^that somehow, at 
some point, we've got to come up with some targeted compensation 
or targeted incentives for those critical specialties that we're short 
in as one way not to increase tfte^everall cost of personnel, but to 
really provide those additional incentives *for the people that we 
need— the pilots, the technicians, the NCO's ajid the petty officer—* 
and this may be one way to do that. 



I would 'prefer it if it were broader because I think we * need to 
keep those people in. If it gets down to a decision based on onLy 
having a certain, dollar amount to invest, then I think investing it 
in those critical, necessary skills is the right way to go. 

*Mrs. Heckler. One of the problems that I see is the fact that the 
critical' specialties t£at exist in 1 year may not b% the critical 
specialties in another; the changing priorities, changing i^ds and, 
second, the potential for growing resentment among one's cowork- 
ers for special benefits for someone with one specific task and not 
for the others. 

Mr. Dicks. Also, the other side of that is that it might give some 
increased incentives to get involved in those special skills where- we 
are short, too, a£ well. . ' ' / 

Mrs. Heckler. Then we can develop a surplus and then you no 
longer have the critical specialty shortage. 

Mr. Dicks. What I tried to point out in my testimony is that one 
of the things we need to think about here is giving the Secretary of 
Defense some flexibility in attacking the problems of shortfalls in 

• critical areas, and maybe letting him have this as a tool to work 
with, to deal with it on a year-by-year basis. 

I .think we can build some flexibility into the legislation, to allow, 
for that, and be able to deal with the problem. It is a balancing act. 

* You're trving to put together a package of incentive, and you may 
want to let him change those at times. If we try to draft it too' 
specifically, we might lock ourselves into tlje situation you pointed 
>out where the specialties and the needs may change. ^ v > 

Mrs. Heckler. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Edgar. Thank you. Finally, Mr Boner. 
Mr. Boner. No questions. 

Mr. Edgar. We want to thank you for your testimony. We kept 
you a little longer than we had anticipated, but th^t,relates to the 
qualitjf of your statement and we appreciate that and the expertise 
which you have. 

Mr. Dicks. I just want to say one final thing. You will have my 
cooperation over in the Appropriations Committee, once .you get 
this passed. - * 

. Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Dicks appears oh p. 119.] 
' Mr. Edgar. Our next set of witnesses will be the Honorable Bill 
Emerson, U.S. House of Representatives, and also Adm. Spence 
Matthews (retired). If yctu will come forward at this time, we would 
wejcpme you. ** 

>f> W&are under a bit of time pressure here, and we welcome you to 
pur committee this morning, particularly you, Congressman Emer- 
son, and we appreciate your introducing the witness, and we invite 
you to procefed at this point. , . * 

Beforejrou do so, let me just say that all of your statements will 
b6 made "part of the record, 1 without objection, and we would, ask 
you to summarize if possible, so that we can get to questions and 
move on to some of our other witnesses. 



'See p. 120. 
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• STATEMENT OF HON* BILL EMERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
' m CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
'-Mr. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like 'to thank 
you for the opportunity to introduce a distinguished constituent of 
mine, a native of Sikeston, Mp., Rear Adm. H. S. Matthews. 

Rear Admiral Matthews has qualifications that can contribute 
significantly to the matter under consideration here, and those 
qualifications are unique. Contrary to what some people assume, 
this admiral is not a product of the service academy or any of our 
officer training programs. > 

He was one of those 18-year-old high school, graduates just prior * 
to Wcfrld War II, who wanted to go to college, but could not afford 
it, further complicated by a war on the horizon. f 

Enlisting in the Navy in April 1940, he came up through the 
enlisted grades to become a temporary officer, an ensign. In 1946, 
«by then an experienced test pilot, the. Navy offered'hirp'a college 
education if he would stay in the naval service.*' « 

This they did, and he did, he graduated Phi Beta Kappa, and he. 
became the first former enlisted pilot to reach flag rank. With this 
beginning, during^his 3(Tyears of comrpissioned service, the major 
focu^of his efforts was 6n our Navy enlisted community: 
m He was known as the sailor's admiral, concerned N about the wel- 
fare, training, education, and professional development of enlisted 
personnel. His views and judgments are based primarily on those 
years of service, which cover World War II, Korea, and three, 
combat tours in Vietnam. 

^ Admiral Matthews was Highly decorated in combat, receiving 32 
awards. Accompanying Admiral Matthewsjhis morning is Retired 
Navy Captain O'Connor, whose background is in the personnel . 
management field. Thank you.vetry*much. * 

Mr Edgar. Admiral, i^ is good to have yoipiere this rporning.^ 
Please proceed. • * 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. SPENCE MfTTHEWS, UA NAVY 

(RET.) 

Admiral Matthews. Thank/you, sir. Before I proceed— and I will 
just give a summarization of my views so that we can proceed 
because some, of the questions being .asked, I think, are,v6ry vital 
to this bill. • 

First, I want, to applaud the chairman and this committee be- 
cause you are dealing with what is our most critical situation in 
the United States today, and the critical problems thpt face our 
military services and-t&e Coast Guard. 

I add 'the Coast Guard here because when I was -an admiral in 
Vietnam, some of my best ships were Coast Guard ships. Some- 
times, we have a tendency to forget about the Coast Guard. 

I think that any legislation this committee proposes must take 
into consideration whatl view is the most critical problem of the 
services today? It is noHully understood in this'country, the differ- 
ence between recruitment and retention. * 

We can solve all the recruiting problems in the world, but if we 
^don't^olve the retention problem, we really haven't sdlvpd the 
critical manpowers problem in our services. N 



* * When I say retentiop, I am talking about thfe retention of highly „ 
qualified and eifyerienced personnel. Of course, we have to realize 
that the services must recruit a highly qualified man before they 
can retain 4iim and, of course, they # must retain him before her 
meets that other critical manpower need, whicli is experience 

The ^eKvUSs need highly qualified and experienced personnel. 
The thing that" would disturb me about »a GI bill is— and I think it 
will solve the c recruitment problem— but, if it solves the recruit- 
ment problem at the expense of the retention problem, we haven't 
really touched our manpower problem v * ^ 

For example, if in the Navy today every recruit/ were a highly 
quahfie4 high school graduate, but left the Nafy after 3 or^ven 4 
years, we have not solved the Davy's critical shortage v of over 
• 22,000 mid-grade petty officer^. ■ 

So, clearly, retention is the basic major Rroblem tfyat the Services 

have today. Now, to quickly summarize my views, I might add that y 
a lot of people think the draft is going to solve $11 of^oiir manpower 
problems. To the contrary, ft is not going ttfsolve'the problem, 0 as a 
Congressman indicated a while ago. f 

First, it is my belief that practically all highly' qualified l>igh 
schfoe,! graduates who jom the military service in order^ tp, get* 
educational benefits, as soon as they earn those benefits, fjTifcjs a 
ver^short period of time, are going tp leave the service/This should 
be kept inxjnind. ■ . . ' v * 

I havfc watched this during my years of service*/ Enlisted men 
decided to makje the Navy a career and then suddenly realized they 
needed an education and left the service in order to get ah education 
- /under the GI bill. ' 

L I think'that any GI bill in which educational benefits are earned 
in only 3 or 4-ye^rs will be a disincentive for retention. Transfera- 
bility, I like. Howfewrwe should remember, a young, 23- or 24- 
year-old man or woman is not yet thinking 16 to '20 yeafs intone 
future as to whether or not they are going to be able to educate a 
child either very young or not yet born. * " f , 

Transferability is an extremely valuable tool, for thosa who have 
10 or more years in the service. 

As far as limiting benefits to critical skiHs, when you tcy to 
differentiate between one man and another, 1 Jhink^of the people I 
took on a ship into combat. The people getting shot at, or having r to 
be £way>from their families, weren't thinking what jate.they were 
at the time, ^nd they have children just "like everybody. So, I'm 
worried about a quick and perhaps arbitrary differentiation be- 
tween skills. ; : m 

When you start saying that one service person's skiljLis a little 
bit different from anotherV and therefore demands different and 
less benefits, you have problems. Frankly, I would like, to see that ' . 
phrase left out of the bill. Now, I'm going to mak£ an important 
point here that I would be happy to address more in depth late£. ^ 
Any GI bill we have should have an authorization for the services 
to t spend an amount equal to the" maximum GI, benefit? on each 
individual that stays in the service. ^$ff - v 

This as distinct from entitlements where a man is entitled to J 

certain educational benefits. A lot of enlisted men &fe using entt^/ 

tlement today* However, the services don't know how marify of them 

«» • 
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are actually using them since in most cases the service person .has 
to scratch, for himself to take advantage of their entitlements. 

When I talk about an inservice. educational program, I'm talking 
about a well structured, institutionalized' program in which the 
services have institutional goals, in which they are spending this 
money on the man \hat stays in the service, a career person. 

This program would take maximum benefit— college credit— for 
the training that is being done'by the services today. We have to 
make that service person feel that they are wanted, that they are 
accomplishing something, and that the service is truly interested in 
them. 

f fdu just have a GI bill sitting out there, they will come fn the 
Service, tulfuii their commitments, then take those benefits and 
leave, the service— unless you provide them with an alternative 
.means to get an education.. And enlisted men today need more 
-education than they did in- the past. In the -future this need will 
increase. , s 

When I came jnto the Navy, we didn't 'give officers very much 
•advanced education. .Today, in many cases, officer 6 * have to have a 
doctorate to make flag or ge$eral rank. Wefye gbt to start thinking 
that way about our enlisted men. They want college education also. 

I will sum up by making about four points, Mr. Chairman, and 
then I will be happy to address any questions. One, I would require 
a minimum of 3 years of active service for partial benefits,, and a 
-minimum of 5 y^ars for full benefits. The'more a man invests in 
his service, the more he is likely to stay with it. And, of course, I 
, would tack reserve services on the end of that— for everybody. 

I don't think 'anybody should be able to earn their benefits' 
without having obligated service in our very vital Reserves §nd 
Guard. 

I would, provide the transferability clause, keeping in mind that 
it really works for people with 10 or more years service^ 

I'd like to mention- something that happened in ^fo5. I'll never 
forget, Congress came out with an insurance plan for when we 
,retifed.»I was a very young officer. 

An insuranceman told mollis company could provide a better 
insurance— policy and that the Congress had screwed up, in 
other words. You know what 1 told him? 1 said, "Look, if i£ J^not 
right, Congress will correct it." Five years later, 4hey did. 

Today, I'm afraid our young people don't look to Congress as 
their lobbyists, so to speak. What yoy are doing here today, arid 
-what the administration is doing, H going to go a long way in 
restoring that service person's confidence in those people that put 
him in the uniform. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will answer afty 
questions. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your very articulate state- 
ment, and T appreciate your sharing with us from your experience. 
I yield to my colleague, Mrs. Heckler, from Massachusetts. ¥ 
ftlrs. Heckler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to congratulate you also, Admiral. I think that was 
,an excellent' statement. You provided a very new concept in terms, 
of the partial benefits as a partial incentive, the first incentive, and 
then full benefits after 5 years. 

** 
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/ * * * 

I have only one comment to make: Did you serve with women in 

the military, at any time, sir? 

Admiral Matthews. Did* I what? 
. -Mrs. Heckler. Serve- with wqrnen,in the military? 

Aclmiral Matthews. Oh, yes ma am. In fact, the first shot I got 
was by a new WAVE, and'it toolc her 20 minutes to get the needle 
into my arm, back when I -was about 22 yeafcs old, and she*did a 
good job later on. 

Mr?. Heckler^ Would you like to have all these benefits ex- 
tended to the women in the military? N 

Admiral Matthews. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Heckler. I think it .would be very helpful #f you could refer, 
to the men and women because, throughout«your whole testimony, 
you^have referred only to the men, and we women like to feel that 
we are going to be included in this. ,V * 

Admiral Matthews. The women are part of it, ma'am. I should 
have said, serviceperson. I think my written statemenCsays that. 

Mrs. Heckler. Well, you can say; women. [Laughter.] 

♦I don't mean to belabor it, but I do think that the women are 
making a very substantial contribution in the military today, and 
they deserve,the mention. 

1 Admiral Matthews. The women do a vital role. We cant do 
without them. ^ 

Mrs> Heciojer. Arf^you in favor of a draft at this time? 

Admiral Matthews. Yes, ma'am. _ 

Mrs.' Heckler. You are? 

Admiral -Matthews. Yes, ma'am. Not to solve our retention prob- 
lem. We need in our services, in my view, a mixture of all elements 
„ of our society. That is 'vitals * 

I know wheiv Pcame in, in World Wac II, yoti ha<} all elemehts 
there, and it : wafc good for all of us. I think you have a better 
jbitizen when you have an individual that lias served with all^kinds 
Jof our people. * 

1 I'm afraid in our All- Volunteer Force, we don t do t£o well in 
closing this unless we provide better incentives. Yes, ma'am/we^do 
need a draft. 

. Mrs. Heckcer. Thank you. 
Mr. EdgAr. Mr. Boner? " • 
Mr. Boner. No questions. 
Mr. Edgar. Mr. Sawyer? - , 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you,* I appreciated the testimony, Admiral; 
there's nothing like hearing from someone who has been there. I* 
spent 4 years, from 1941 to 1945, io the Navy, 2 of thexi as an 
-enlisted man and 2 of them as an officer. Now, they never let me 
get up anywhere near the kind of altitude you have attained, but I 
did have a taste of both sides of that situation. Jk 

While you didn't quite say this, I felt you may have slightly 
approached it, it is kind of bothering me that we have really a 
structural problem in the services now. I think <we are still operate 
ing on either a very small service basis or a araftrbaped service^ 
instead of really making it as attractive a career as we could make 
it. This inservice education, I think, is something that while we are« 
probably doing some of, we are not doing anywhere nearly enough 
of. 
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I had & cousin, for example, who was a career Navy man, and he 
was sent through Harvard for his MBA on full active duty, and 
stayed on and ended up with the Stanford Research Institute now, 
out in California, but he spent a full career until retirement. 

It is that kind bf thing that I really think this thing is. While a 
GI bill may not be a helpful tool, depending on how it is cast, I 
think the look has to go a lot deeper than that. J/ r 

If you lpok at any police force Ground the United' States, it has 
problems— not that they are different than the military, I know 
that, but they do have problems vis-a-vis other civilian occupa- " 
tions— and, yet, almost all of them have big waiting lists and have 
no problem with holding people until retirement. * 

It just seems to me we are trying to operate a volunteer-based 
attractive career oi\ some other kind of basis, and I think we're , 
capable -of making it that. I think this inservice education and 
appropriate advancement and everything else based on attainment 
and so forth, is a big element that— and making it much more easy 
to transit from tfce enlisted to the commissioned ranks and all the 
way up to the flag ranks which, you know, has been still almost 
- not heard of in the services either. I really appreciate your testimo- 
ny, and it has been very helpful to me. < * 

Admiral Matthews. Thank you, sir. Inservice education, I think, 
is an absolute need. In fact, it is almost a must I've been trying, to 
convince the services for the last jear. Again, it goes back to the 
basic proposition the Congressman stated— the man feeling he is 
needed. - . 4 

Inservice education demonstrates to the person that they are 
valuable to the service^ I was one of those. Several times, being a 
~~ test pilot and so forth, I had the opportunity to get out of the 
service and make much better salaries, but I felt a debt to the 
Navy that I enjoyed. 

The Navy had educated me. They gave me everything I had, and 
I think both th'e Navy and I benefited from this. So, I'm for 
inservice education, and that's why I think the bill ought to have 
the authorization for such. 

Mr. Sawyer, Thank you, Admiral. I yield back.* 

Mr. Edgar. Before I yield to another, colleague, the inservice you 
ta'lk about, I think J&ou would agree that that should be paid for out 
of the mj/litary budget and not out of the veterans budget. 

Admiral Matthews. Congressman, I'd have to leaVfe that, sir, to 
the best judgment of the two committees^ If you are going to put 
out about $22,500 per person enlisted— and a lot of people think 
— ytfu will be lucky to retain about 5 percent of those— this means 
you've spent about /a half a millTon dollars to retain one person in 
the service. - 

Mr. Edgar. But the question I'm asking, though, specifically is, 
should that be the role of Jthe Veterans' Administration or should 
that be the role of the Defense l^artment? If you are going to ± 
haye an inservice component, it occurs to me that that ought to be 
under the auspices of the Defense Department's budget 

Admiral Matthews. £11 have to tnrow the question back, is an 
entitlement that's done out there now, who pays for that, the 
service or the Veterans' Administration? 

Mr. Edgar. Service. 
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Admiral Matthews. Entitlements? I was under the impression 
that is under the VA but, Congressman, I do not know. 

' Mr. Edgar. The GI bill is uhder the VA, but any of the inservice 
training, I believe, is cared for by the Defense Department. 

Admiral Matthews. Take a chief petty officer with 15 years, he's 
decided that he needs a degree. Using entitlements, he goes out 
and gets his degree off-duty and that sort of thing. That still is paid 
for by the VA, if I'm not mistaken. J think that would be a bit 
separate from what we've done in the past. But what you ate doifig 
here is, you are taking that $22,500 igaxftnum benefits, whether it 
comes out of the Defense budget or the Veterans' Administration, I 
really wouldn't argue about, sir. But ks.long as that authorization^ 
was there, it then prits the onus on the services t6 provide it. So, I * 
would haVe to defer to the" Armed *Serv 4 ices Committee on that. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. Jeffries? - *• < ; 

Mr/jEFFRiES. £lo questions. ~ . , 

, Mr Edgar. Mr. Sntith? ' 

Mr. Smith. Admiral,, I -just have a question. Besides flying for the 
military, I also flew for Pan American, and one of my pet theories 
has always been that maybe we should friake a professional flying 
*corR3. No^ necessarily to try and make everybody from a sergeant 
to an adrftiral— you being one pf those people who started out as a 
/career pilot in the enlisted program—I was kind of curious. % 

Are we making a mistake, in your estimation, to try and run 
people through a pilot system where we do need highly qualified 
people that could probably *fly 15 years worth of good> hard Squad- 
ron line flying rather -thai* try and run them through all the 
service scliools and run them, on up through the ranks. Vm just 
curious what your answer would be. 

^Wmiral Matthews. Well, sir, you^are an officer first and a pilot 
yflBhd. And I 'think that that is one or the problems you run into. I 
^hink the Army's warrant officer program is sort of a professional 
pilot type pf thing. * .* /\ „ 

The problems that you', run into .when you've got a $10 million 
vehicle and a;Reck of a lot of people's lives at stake, you loo"k 
around and, say, if you were an enlisted pilot, it' is not commensu- 
t rate with other service responsibilities antf so- you run into those 
kinds of problems. That's why most of the enlisted pilots in the 
Navy became officers, because they were just so qualified that it 
didn't make sense to keep them in Unlisted grades. We had cases 
where enlisted pilots were sitting irkthat command -seat and an 
officer, less qualified, as a copilot. Those are tender, sensitive kinds 
of relationships difficult to deal with— on a mah-to-man, man-to- 
woman basij*. ' • 
- * Mr. Smith. If we're talking about retention, and my theory of 
trying to provide some kind of feeling of accomplishment at a level 
lower in thje rank structure so that you-have a goal and you- are 
setting it and are being able to feel like you are, part of the team 
that is accomplishing something, I- wonder sometimes that we are 
not being counterpf cnauctive. . * 

I think retention is a big problem, as (you stated, and J wonder 
how Jnuclr iri certain rank areas. Obviously, the officer corps al- 
ready has college degrees, for the most part,, in the service now— I 
certainly think we have to targpt the people we're after. If the 
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supergrades and the enlisted is where we need the help, then are 
we not directing this enough toward those people. Should the offi- 
cers be able to have the transferability in order to have their 
children educated? Of this money are we spending— how much of it 
is extraneous and how much of it could we target arid maybe have 
better retention of people we really need to retain? - 

Admiral Matthews. As an^officer, I was never upset^by anything 
we did to help the enlisted comn&mity, I do not believe that tp do 
something for the fenlisted man, you've got to automatically do it 
/or the officers. * - * '* • A 

I realize that we've got problems in both arenas, but you have to 
give that some consideration. I don't think that the officer commu- 
\ nity in any of our services today, would have any objection to 
anything' we could do for the enlisted person because they are 
having to suffer as well from the lack of qualified and experienced 
personnel in the forces. . * < 

Mr, Smith., I think'maybe we'd be better off to limit the bill 
gossibly to enlisted meiv and not to officers, since we have had a 
goal for the last 15 to 20 years to try and provide only college, 
graduates in .officer rank. , * r 

Admiral Matthews. I might add, I see nothing wrong with that 
and, certainly, after a year or two, if you saw you needed to include 
the officers, it is easier to add a benefit than it is to take them 
away if you decide it is- not needed. t * * 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Admiral, no further questions. 

Mr. Edgar. We will have some officers to ask in a few moments, 
and you can ask them whether or .-not they" want to be included. 

I really appreciate your coming and your testimony this morn- 
ing, and appreciate your answering the, questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Emerson, for your introduction. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Matthews appears on p. 120.] 
*" Mr. Edgar. I'd like to call now a panel of people, Hon. William - 
0. Clark, Acting Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower 
and Reserve Affairs, who w^s unabte to be with us last week, and I 
appreciate his coming today; also, Lt. Gen. LaVern E. Weber, Chief 
-£>f National Guard Bureau, accompanied by Maj. Gen. Emmitt 
Walker, Director of ihe Army National Guard,* Brig. Gen. John 
Conaway, Deputy Director of the Air National Guard. * 

Thank you for coming this morning and being available fcrr your 
testimony and your questions. I ^would like to * say that 
t we are a little bit concerned in that our committee has & 48-hour 
'rule whereby we anticipate receiving the* written and prepared 
testimony well in. advance of the hearing so that those Members 
who have questions, can draft those questions and have them pre- 
pared for this moment. I am very concerned, Mr. Clark, that we 
did not get your statement in a tim ely fashion, and, some of the 
other gentlemen did not h^veTEen^st^tements here in a timely 
fashion. 1 . / ^^""V- 

It makes it very difficult for Us to ask t^e kind of direct and 
pointed questions that are important to fully \omprehend (and un- 
derstand your position. I recognize that part of the problem may be 
getting clearance from OMfe and other agencies, butinthe case of 
you, Mr. Clark, your t^tim\my was to be available last week, and 
we brought you this week. Itwould seem to me that agencies like 
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OMB and the Department of Defense and other agencies of the 
Government should be able to clear testimony in a, timely fashion. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for the nonavailability of 
the statements,^ the case of the other witnesses. I know those 
were not cleared by OMB until, I believe, 9 a.m. this morning. In 
the case of my statement, again, I can only apologize. I thought it 
had been delivered ahead of time and, certainly, I am a ware of 
your requirement and the need, and I* understand that. - 

Mr. Edgar* I appreciate that. I guess I am more cranky with 
OMB this morning than I am with you. I appreciate your coming 
and sharing your time and energy. We just want to make sure that 
the -statements that you give are official statements, as well as 
personal comments that you make, and I hope you understand my 
crankiness at that point. 

, "We are pleased 40 have you here, and we hope that you a will 
make yoiir statemeffc as brief as possible. All of your statements 
will be matte^a fpgfrpftHhe record, without objection, and we hope 
that we can e^SEfe a full range of questions, as we have in the 
last several daJ^f hearings. 

I'd like to move, first, to you, Mr. Clark, if you would present 
your statement, and then we will move through the panel and hear 
from all of the witnesses, and then ask questions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM D. CLARK, ACTING ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE 
AFFAIRS . 

Mr. Clark. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. My statement is fairly 
brief, and if it is all right with you, I will present that statement at 
this time. ~ _____ 

Members of the committee, I*SffTaeIighted to have the opportuni- 
ty to be here today, to discuss with you proposed educational 
incentives. . \ 



Clearly, such incentives are of particular significance in tlMs time 
of declining manpower pools and enhanced military* requirements. 

Educational incentives for veterans have played a significant role 
in the United States sijice World War II. As you are well aware, as 
originally designed, such programs rewarded young servicemen for 
their personal sacrifices on behalf of the military and country 
while assisting them in readjustment to civilian life. 
- The programs served their purpose well. The purpose of the 
incentives presently under consideration is somewhat differential- 
though their importance is in no way diminished. 
i Current initiatives have as their major thrust the attraction of 
bright, college-bound youths who will, through their participation, 
bring to the present military force, Active, Reserve, and National 
Guard, a freshness and intellectual competence which will help the 
^rmy meetVthe challenges of an increasingly complex environment. 

The Army feels fortun^fe in the fact that President Reagan has 
demonstrated since taking office aYi obvious commitment to the 
improvement of the Nation's military capability in all areas. 4 

Secretary Weinberger has indicated a similar commitment, cou- 
pled with a desire to spend Defense Department resources wisehr: 
The" Congress has also clearly indicated that they share that com- 
mitment. This is only appropriate^ 
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It is desirable that any ed^totional incentives support the 
Army's effort to recruit large numbers of intellectually alert high 
* school graduates who will learn quickly and perform well in their 
military jobs. Consequently, a number of educational incentives are 
currently being field tested, all designed to support the recruitment 
*and retention efforts of the services. * 

The fiscal year 198,1 Defense Authorization Act required the 
Defense Department to field test the following incentive programs: 
a noncohtribjitory tuition assistance and subsistence program, a # 
student loan forgiveness program, and a new noncontributory ver-* 
sion of the veterans' educational assistance program— VEAP— in 
addition, it authorized the Army's continued experimentation" with 
several enriched versions of VEAP, providing increased levels of 
benefits based ofi longer enlistment periods. 

Hopefully, the test program will provide data on the usefulness 
of such incentive packages in attracting large numbers of bright, 
college-bound youths to the service. 

The Army is also concerned about retention of competent, dedi- 
cated, midcareer noncommissioned officers. Allowing military per- 
sonnel to transfer earned education benefits to tfieir dependents 
may reduce the pressures on sucHT personnel to leave the service in 
order to utilize educational benefits. However, we don't have any 
test data which provides us any conclusions in that regard. 

When the results of the educational incentives test become avail- 
able in October of 1981, we will better be able to judge the useful- 
ness of the various incentives, either individually or in various 
packaprng* combinations, in meeting the Army's recruiting and re- 
tention needs for thb years to come; 

In the meantime, you should be aware that the' authorization for 
all of .the incentive programs that the Army and the other services 
currently have expires this year, and we are goirfg to need some 
continuing authorization until we can .provide recommendations to 
the Congress on what type of incentive programs will be most 
effective in the future. 

I want to thank you for your continued support and your com; 
mitment to national defense. This concludes my statement, Mr. 
Chairman. » * 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your statement, and I have 
§ome specific questions, which I will .hold until after all the panel- 
ists have had a chance to share their comments. 

Before we move to another, panelist, I'd like to recognize that in 
the room at this moment is Hon. Brian Dorn, who is the formed 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans' Affairs, and he is with us 
today with several other people. Mr. Dorn is a distinguished lectur- 
er in American Government and Politics at the University of South 
Carolina at Spartansburg, and with the former chairman is Prof/ 
Ron Romey, professor in Political Science and Government at the 
university, and memberfof his class.^ ^ . 

I might add that we are pleased to have our former colleague 
present today, but we are also" pleased to have the students here. 
Most of the work of Congress in the first 3 or 4 months of a new 
session takes place in coftimittee and subcommittee, and this sub- 
committee is focused on GI education, training, and employment. , 
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• Today's hearing is focused on the issue of trying to look at 
recruitment and rete^ion techniques within the All-Volunteer 
Force, and trying to make the All-Volunteer Force work. 

We « would like to ^lcome $lrof £pa--herer and we appreciate 
your 
Hon. 
take 
thank „ 

Our w 
Chief 

here today 
record, and 
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[1 be Lt. Gen. La Ye 
Guard BUreau. 
d, again, your statement * 
cord, ana we ask you to summarize. 1 • 
[The prepared statement of Hon. William D. Clark appears on p. 
123.] , * f 

STATEMENT OF LT GEN. LAVE&N E. WEBER, CHIEF OF NA- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ; QEN. 
EMMETT WALKER, DlkE^TOR OF THE ARMY NATIONAL 
GUARD; BRIG, GEN. JOHN CONAWAY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD ' *° 
General Weber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My statement, too, is 
quife short. I would add, again, my apologies for the late arrival gf 
our cleared statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you* today to discuss the educational 
assistance programs for members of the Armed Forces^ 

Accompanying me on the extreme right is M&j. Gen. Emmett 
Walker, the Director of the Army National Guard; on nw left, Brig. 
Gen. John .Conaway, the Deputy Director of the Afr^National 
' Guard. * - . 

We in the National Guard Bureau believe that an education 
assistance program that includes the Guard and Reserve is essen- 
tial. As you know, we currently have such a program. We have 
made some advances as a result of this program, and we think that 
we can make even more with_ the continuation oMSiis type/of 
assistance. ; m , „ *% , " , , 

Despite the incentives provided by the Congress and the b^st 
efforts of our people, the Army National Guard has experienced 
^difficulty in recruiting and retaining qualified people. Progress has 
been made, but not enough to meet our .required strength. The 
Army National Guard with its current membership of 378,000 is at 
89 percent of its authorized peacetime strength. m a u 

6 With great effort, the Air -National Guard has reached its high- 
est strength since its inception in 1946. Its mqrg than 97,000 mem- 
bers reflect 96 percent of its authorized strength. Even thoughtthis 
is a significant achievement, the Air National Guard has been 
unable to attract sufficient members in critical skill areas which 
has resulted in a, shortage of 5,060 people in that category. 

Recruiting and retention require an inordinate amount of time 
to administer, and make heavy-demands on* our already overbur- 
dened commanders. Even so, the Army and Air National Guard 
are working very hard to imprtfve tjieir posture m the jotal force 
and to sustain the. All-Volunteer Force. 
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Notwithstanding the support aqd assistance of the Congress, 'we 
still have not made sufficient progress. Although our situation is 
not as bleak as it has been in the recent past, there is much to be 
done. ' * 

We believe that an education assistance program representative 
of the total force would greatly assist the National Guard in its 
endeavors to attract and retain the quality of peoplf^we need to 
become a more effective and efficient organization. . 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the invitation to present the Nation- 
al Guard view on this important issue, and w£ are now prepared to 
respond to your questions. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your brief statement and 
your support of at least this issue in terms of focus. I wonder if Mr. 
Conaway or Mr. Walker ha£ anything additional that they would 
like to add at this time. j 

General^ Walker. Mr. Chairman, I have no. statement &nd I 
request that General Weber's statement serve as what I have to 
say. 

[The prepared statement of General Weber appears 6n p. 124.] 
Mr. Edgar. I yield to my colleague from Massachusetts, Mrs. 

Heckler, and then I will come back to questions. 
Mrs. Heckler. Well, I have only one question, General. I am 

interested in what your definition of critical skill areas would be in 

• terms of the National Guard and its role. 

Oeneral Weber. For the most part, we define the critical skill as 
the one that is difficult to recruit, retrain or train. 

Mrs. Heckler. What types of functions would fall within that 
definition at this time jfl*yfaps of the Guard? " 

General Weber. FdBBPmost part, in the Army National Guard, 
we refer to our C^pBt arms skills as those that are difficult to 
recryit and retrain— infantry, armor, and artillery. Likewise, for 
officers one could consider, such assignments as aviators as critical 
skills due to the lengthy period of time required to train them, 

* Turning to the Air Guard, one particular skill that is not so 
difficult in terms of training but is very demanding and is classi- 
fied as a^piitical skill, is one of security— individuals involved in 
security missions. # 

Mrs. Heckler. Is the term critical skills one that is generally 
used in the military? Is it ^a term that is well known, or is it a 
special one that has meaning in this legislation? 

General *W?ber. It is one that jis generally understood in the 
military f but I would suggest, again, that it varies by service and in 
the Guard, where we are scattered through 2,600 communities. A 
skill that is critical in one geographical area is not necessarily 
critical in another. The same is true in our Air Guard units. 
Certain skills may be pleiitiful in an industrial area, while scarce 
in other areas. 

Mrs. Heckler. And, of course, these skill needs and shortages 
could change with time. In a certain periqjl, y^u'd have a difficulty 
with one type of skill, in another period, another. This, I see, is one 
of the difficulties of the legislation, in the sense that it creates such 
a moving target that I think that there could be resentment amoftg 
others in the unit who do not happen to be in that critical skill 
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definition within a certain period, but they might have been criti- 
cally needed a few years before. > 

General Weber. That is true, ma'am, and in the Army in partic- 
ular, we do find that these critical skills are broadened from time 
to time, we add additional skills that qualify as a critical skill; 
therefore, our incentives are spread to cover those additional areas. 
. Mr. Clark. Let me comment on that also. You are correct that 
changes are made in the critical skills on the Active side as well as 
in the Guard and Reserve. These changes occur less often in the 
Gyard .and Reserve, but on the Active side, we add and subtract 
from time to time. 

There is, however, a basic core of critical skills that seems to 
remain .constant over time; but you are correct in your statement, 
or your concern, that applying a bafic entitlement to critical skills 
does create some problems in being able to respond to the actual 
market conditions that exist at any particular time. 

lilts. Heckler. Yes. I think this poses a difficulty in terms of the 
application of the law, and also the* question of resentment among 
the others in the same unit. I don't know if this would cause a 
morale, problem, but is there presently a different incentive for 
those in a critical skill area, in the military? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, in the educational incentives and in the bonuses, 
too, which is a very visible issue because bonus dollars are up front 
and, therefore, probably even more Visible than educational* incen- 
tives, for that matter. We have not felt that there has beep any 
"particular resentment with regard toifekme soldiers gettipg a bonus 
because they enlisted in a critical sjdll vis-a-vis others that enlist 
in another skill and don't get a bonus. It is, by and large, their 
choice and, to a great extent, the critical skills. in the Active side 
are those that are less att/active — I mention coAibat arms beohuse 
' those skills don't have a relationship to, any cmlian job potential 
that a person might have. 

Mrs. Heckler. Exactly. 4 *k&&&* 

General Conaw£Y. If I may comment on th*n£ir,National Guard, 
of our 97,000 personnel, 31,000 of those skills today are considered 
critical skills. 

_ Mrs. Heckler. One-third? 

General ConAway. That's one-third that are critical skills that 
affect the "C" rating, the combat rating of a unit. We have approxi- 
mately 27,000, slightly under, of those that are filled.' Now, these 
skills are skills that require, in most cases, a higher scoring on the 
entrance exams in order to go to an avionics school, munitions 
school, certain communications schools. How do we define critical 
skills' in the Air National Guard &nd the Air Force? They are 
defined as sortie-producing skills that are needed at the forward t 
operating base in wartime wherp the unit would fly from. 

Now, in many cases, our* administrative and personnel, some of 
these skills are not included at that time, they are needed today, 
they°would not go forward, necessarily, with you. Mission-produc- 
ing, sortie-producing skills are critical skills. , 
. Mrs. Heckle^ Mission-producing and what's the second word? 

General Conawajt. Sortie-producing. The same as a mission* We. 
call jt sortie. These are very critical to us,, and our bonus program 
in the Air National Guard has only been .for critical skills, be it 
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, enlisfment, reenlistment or educational benefits, and we have had 
no problem with that, thus far. ' % " * 

Mrs. Heckler. Mr. Clark, I'd. like to ask you about the training 
fox th£ Reserves and the National Guard. Has there been a differ- 
ence in mission orientation* or evaluation in terms of Reserve or * 
Guard performances? 

Mr. Clark. First of all, let me make quite clear that the Reserve 
component soldier who enters on active duty undertakes exactly 
the same training as the Active compbnent soldier. He will go into 
the training establishment mixed right in with the Active soldier, 
and complete his basic and his advanced individual training along- 

* side Active soldiers.. 

We then evaluate our Reserve component soldiers and organiza- 
tions using the same standards, the same tests, that we do for^the 
Active Force. Now, clearly, .there are different results, if fox no 
other reason than, simply, the difference in time that an Active 
unit applies to its skill training versus the time available to a 
Guard or Reserve unit; the same standards apply, though. 

Mrs. Heckler. I see a tremendous difference in performance; 
morale, recruitment strength, troop strength, of different Reserve 
units in my congressional district. Orie would have a very strong 
spirit, be very motivated, active, and recruitment would not be 
difficult. Another would have many vacancies, and so forth. 

What I have also seen is, there seems to be a new sense of 
^^mission in some Reserve units, and also in National Guard, that it 
teeems that there is a new set of goals or the involvement has 
changed, or somehow the commitment or the requirements have' 
been changed, they - have been upgraded, they have been made 
harder, but the^ are more attractive to the person who is genuine- 
ly interested. . 

Now, is this a perceived difference on my part, or*C real differ- 
ence? Has something really changed in the Reserve and National 
(Suard? 

Mr/CLARK. Some things have really changed, Mrs." Heckler. The 
reliance on the .Guard and Reserve has been more clearly articulat- 
ed in the last few years than it had been before. * 

Also, we have more units with more critical missions than earli- 
er, in a very real sense. For example, as General Weber can^ tell 
you, we have units in both the Guard and the Reserve that" are 
part of the Rapid Deployment Force, and that is a tfery real mis- 
* \sion. 0 . 

Finally, we have completed one tasking that I think is extremely 

* important/ Every single unit of the Guard and Reserve has been ' 
lined up with its wartime chain of command so they know precise- 
ly how they would fit in if, indeed, we had, to mobilize and go to 
war. They understand that nothing ever goes exactly according to 

* plan, but every single unit now does understand just where they fit 
in, what their relationship will be, and to that end, then, they^have 
a oetter understanding of what their specific mission will be and 
who it will be with. The objective of this alignment is to develop a 
better arid closer training relationship between Guard, Reserve, 
and- Active Forces/You are familiar with our affiliation ^pregram 

^ « and with the fact th&t we are striving to get a greater integration 
of the Guard and Reserve and Active Force. All of these actions 
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have significantly contributed to the sense of mission, and I think 
that it's very important that people understand that they have a 
very real and not a make-believe mission to accomplish, and good 
people respond well to that. 

*As to your comment about difference in units, I must say that a 
good part of that difference has to do with the leadership and 
certainly ,a good part of it results from the support, perceive^ 
support, they have within the community. < . 

General Weber. Mrs. Heckler, if 'I may, speaking specifically to 
your State, there has been a very definite redirection of interest 
and effort of State leadership. The Governor has taken a very 
active part in the Guard in Massachusetts. General Vartanian has 
initiated some new and very -fine programs. The State has reversed 
its declining strength, and is showing a net increase. This improve- 
ment ties very closely to the leadership, not only in the communi- 
ty, but at the State level. . * '( 

Mrs. Heckler. There certainly has been, , and* I will say that in 
the 1978 blizzard which inundated Massachusetts, after being, I 
haye to say, rejected by alljfche military authorities, I<did go to the 
Secretary of the Army andVon his support to activate the Nation- 
al Guard on. behalf of snow removal, ^hiclx was becoming a real 
crisis. * 

The National Guard units were willing to serve, and anxious to, 
but the military officials were not willing tQ allow them to have 
that assignment until Secretary Clifford made a commitment. As a 
result of that and the. performance of the National Guard, which , 
was absolutely spectacular, I think the State developed a great 
respect for this; unusual resource, and that followed by a new 
commitment has produced visible changes that I have witnessed 
myself., ' > 

So, if one has only Vcrisis of a blizzard and the resources are 
there, the utilization of the Guard was not only a public servicer 
the State, bun think it was a renaissance for the spirit offhe 
Guard, who could prove, who did prove, totjje community that 
they were competent' and able and ready -tOserve, and so forth. 
That was, I think, the beginning of this community involvement 
and community support, which "is very strong in my State today, 
and did not exist in the same dimensions earlier. Sorry, Mr. Chair^ 
man, for the asides on Massachusetts! * - 

Mr. Edgar. Well, we appreciate Massachusetts, it's a good State. 
It is also in the NortheastxMidwest Coalition which I am chairman 
"of, swre are very appreciative of^ny special interest in Massachu- 
setts. . v 

I have a couple of questions that I'd like to ask. Mr. Clark, could 
you give us a brief background analysis of yourself? What is your 
background? ' 

Mr. Clark. $Ir.' Chairman, I have been over in the Pentagon now 
for-about 7 years, initially as the Deputy Assistant- Secretary for 
Reserve Affairs, and now as the Acting ASA. Prior to that time^I 
was in a^variety pf businesses- for a period of time; ^ /*• 

Prior -to that, I was imthe U.& Army. I was a graduate of the 
Military Academy, served during the Korean war, was wounded 
several times, ancL was retired fot physical disability. I come from 
an Army, family. My father was a West Point graduate, a gentle- 
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man by the name of Mark Clark. My grandfather was a Military 
Academy graduate. So, what I am doing is a labor of love, and i 
have a great strong feeling for the U.S. Army' and the military 
^ * forces of this country. . 

Mr Edgar* Your background and career is, iadeed, distin- 
guished, and I wanted to at least put some of that on the record. 

It concerned me that last week in our hearings, we had some 
very strong and some very aggressive testimony on Tuesday, trom 
Gen EdWard Meyer, Chief pf Staff of the Army, and others, talking 
from their own personal point of view. In fact, I believe to a person, 
every one ef the active military officers who have testified before 

* our committee believes that a GI bill for jecruitment and retention 
is absolutely necessary if ' the, All-Volunteer Army is going to 
"work— it„with an ingredient of other incentives. 

We also heard then on Thursday, from those .representing the 
. ° civilian side o£ the defense system^ some "hesitation about moving 
at this point in history for a GI bill, awaiting the tests that are 
coming out. ti , _ _ ... • . . 

We also>discussed in some detail the problems with those tests— 
the fact that they are limited in scope, some of the aspects of the 
test have not quite been fitted in at this pointy and it is important, » 
I think, for us to kind of get the full range, 

I wonder if we might go through the panel and get an answer to 
a very very simple question. In ydur personal view, given all flikt 
you know about the difference between the military and the civ» 
ian side, do you support at this time in history the reenactment of 
' a new GI bill for recruitment and retention motives for the All- 
Volunteer Army, the National Guard, and the Reserves? Let's start 
with Sfeneral Walked . . 

General Walker. First of all, sir, you are looking at a product of 

' , ' the olAGI bill. * 

Mr. EhGAR. A very fine product, I would say. 
GeneraTW*dL$ER. Well, I hope so, sir, because I am most appre- 
ciative of what the GI bill did for me. I have to tell you today, 
. representing the National Guard, that we should have an incentive . 
for the Reserve components, educational incentive for the Reserve 

C °We°!mow whatthe GI bill that I referred to, that I was part of, 
'did for our Natiorf, our communities, our young people, and 1 
happen to think #iat a big part of the progress made in this Nation 
since that time can be contributed, vastly to that. • ^ 

'Mr. Edgar. General Conaway? ' 

* - General Conaway. Yes, I definitely support the GI bill. As you 

- % know, hindsight js always better than foresight. We made a mis- 
take in this country a few years ago, after going to the All-Volun- 
teer Force, when we discontinued the GI bill a^wtfknew it. 

I think it is important to the active components to have a GI bill, 
and we would like to be included. For the Air National Guard, we 
haveoa good incentive package that we think is working. We don t 
want* to lose that .or see 1 it tied in with the GI bill We want to Fine 
tune our incentive package in order to, fill our critical skills; our 

* . ' enlistment-reenlistment bonuses are very important^ us, as is the 

educational assistance we currently have. So, we would be con- 
cerned'.with how v the GI bill would impact on the Guard, but I 
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know from the active component standpoint, in my view, it is very 

• important. ' ~ # ^ t * 

Mr. Edgar. Lieutenant General Weber? 

General Weber. Sir, I will* mention at the outset the recruiting 
and retention support and educational assistance package. We now 
\ f have a reasonably good package that has taken several years^ tg 

• 'develop, and &n educational assistance program which only has 
m recently been increased fro/n $2,000. to $4,000. At the $2,000 level, 

the take was very small. At the $4,Q£lfr level, it is mjich; ,mucli 
improved. The balance of that package is in the enlistment bonus 
and reenlistment bonus. * t 

These three-ingredients are vital to thefincentive 'package that 
. 'we neegl. As the proposed educational assistance bills are tfresentlx 
written, they do not provide us the up-front, incentives that we 
need to bring people into the Quard. 

I <#n definitely see ' the fallout benefits from thoge' individuals 
that lsave the Active Service after accruing these type benefits.- 
However,* I would only state that it. is vital that we retain the 
currently approved incentives in the .format that they are now 
found. We would also hope that we would haveTtKe authority to 
continue to provide for those incentives any type of new legislation. 0 

Mr. Edgar. TJiank you. Mr. Clark? . ' , " 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, you have already heard my comments 

* on how important I believe educational incentives are. Td like to 
add that the Army is today not successful" in attracting the num- 
bers of high scoring high school graduates that I believe* that it 

- needs to attract. 

4 * A variety of educational incentives ha ve.just gotten started, some 
only applicable to the Army, and we do not have the results of * 
those tests.\Therefore, I think that it would be, inappropriate for - 
me td prematurely judge what the results of those tests will be and 
whatfthe* proper package should look like. M 

I will say thisr however! I think it is important that, whatever 
incentives are decided upon, they be packaged and perhaps titled 
in some way that gives u£ the marketing ability to effectively Sell 

* them ancrthat they also signal to the* country at large our dedica- 
. tion'-to the fine men and women that do sertfe oyr country, y 

I also think that it is clear -that whatever we do mush ha yfrl ^ 
application to 'the National Guard and Reserve because jj^e have 
significant manpower problems in those focces. We hav0"the same 
kinds of difficulties in the Reserve components as in the Active 
v Force in attractiftg the people we want, and we mufet be able to 
rely on. the Reserve Components. 

Finally, I think the package should have the transferability pro- 
vision that you have heard mentioned so often because we douhave 
" retention problems—not to the same degrpe-that the Navy- and> Air • 
Forqe have— but we do indeed have retention problems. 

• Fd like to .add that/ in my view, the Army jieeds a competitive 
edge in this business ^>f attracting people to the Service— a competi- 
tive- edge not only yis-a-vis other opportunities that don't require 
service, bilt also among the Services because, clearly, the Army* 

- seems to have the greatest difficulty in attracting Che kinds of men 
and women needed. ' 
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• Mr." Edgar. Thank you all for your spefcifesr^onsgs to that 
question. I have just a couple of other focus questions, if you can be 
patient, but to that question, I think it important to hiear*your 
comments, and we've had a great deal of dkta about the fact that, 
the testing that is going on has already proven some results, bm 
One of 'the negative aspects of the variety of tests that are available 
is. that- we are not sending very clear signals to our recruiters and 
not sending the kind of clear signals, Mr. Clark, that you talked 
about, to the Nation. « 

I* wonder if we could just turn to one other issye, specifically to 
Mr. Clark. I understand the military already makes allowances for 
* differences in the cost of living between regions within the United 

States. One of* these compensation tools is the variable housing 
allowance that is provided. 

Could you describe that program and that benefit? 
* Mr. Clark. Yes. Basically,, if the average housing cost for a 
member's grade group in a particular area is in excess^of 115 
percent of that groups average quarters allowance, then t£e 
member receives an additional percentage of his ^quarters allow- 

* ance equal to the difference between th^t average housing cost and 
115 percentof his groups average quarters allowance. 

went through a very massive survey throughout the country 
to determine just exactly what those differences were. You appreci- 
ate that we have a number of soldiers, including those on recruit- 
ing duty and those serving with the Reserve, components, who live 
*in relatively high-cost areas. 

It is toward those people 9 that this allowance is targeted. I see 
this more as<a cost of doing* business, rather than a compensation 
issue because in the old days, we generally thought of the soldier 
and the officer as living in a military environment, on a military 
base and, in other cases, living in relatively low-cost areas. , 
' " The nature of that has changed, of course, and we have large 

. numbers of soldiers in very high-cost areas. So, this allowance 
somewhat relieves that hardship. It does not fully fund the cost of r 
, . housing that soldiers have to encounter^in those areas. 

Mr. Edgar. In another related area, would you describe the 
ROTC scholarship program regarding those attending either public 
institutions or private institutions? 

Mr. Clark. Basically, we have a ROTC scholarship program 
.either awardihg 4-year, 3-year or 2-year scholarships to people who 
nationally compete for th$se scholarships. Those who are selected 
for the scholarship award art then given the scholarships if they 
ara accepted at schools which have an Army ROTC program. The 
amount of the scholarship is based on the cost at th^t particular 
institution— that is, if one attends a private institution with rela- 
tively high cost, the Army will underwrite the tuition and labora- 
tory fees and related expenses there, whereas if one attends 0 a 
public State-supptfrted institution with 4ower fees, we would pay 
o those' fees. • ,* . . • 

Mr. Edgar. We have talked about two programs jn this line of 
questioning, one is a cost-of-living differential in the housing com- 
ponent, and 'one is the ROTC scholarship program that does' make 
a determination of fhe higher cost of education in some universi- 
ties. 

* « 
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The GI bill, jn the past, has traditionally been an across-the- 
board bill that everyone gets^the* same amount of money. It has 
been brought to my attention that if someone is. going to school in 
California where tuition may be free, and another student is going 
to MIT, Harvard, in my colleague, Mrs. Heckler's, area, that they 
get exactly the same amount of money for /two different kinds of 
education and institutions. 

I guess my question is, in light of wjiat we do in the housing area 
and in light of what we do in the ROTC program, do you believe 
that some tyfs^of graduated education benefit, perhaps designed or 
implied through a kicker provision of this bill, could be an added 
incentive to make up the difference between the high cost and the 
low cost of education throughout the Nation? To b'e specific, should 
there be a cost-of-edijcation escalator provided in this legislation? 

Mr. Clark. Let me.give my personal opinion on that. I think not. 
I see a difference, particularly with the scholarship program and 
the variable costs associated with that and a fixed sum under any 
,kind of an educational incentive program, and I see the difference 
lying in the purpose of the two. y , 

c The ROTC program is designed^to develop people who will, later 
on, bring with them the<results of that past education benefit to 
the servic^. The purpose of the GI bill, or whatever „ educational ' 
incentive program you have, is to attract people into the service 
who will later on, generally after service, take advantage of that 
education benefit. J ; , 

So, the value of the edifcation under an educational incentive 
program for attracting people accrues later on, and the value of 
that education, tn many cases, is of no direct application to th# 
service. M ^> 

* Also, we need in the officer corps a wide variety of people with - 
a wide variety of technical skills which comg from a wide variety of 
schools. 

Mr. Edgar. Except that if you are' giving the same benefit to 
everyone Vou, in essence, are giving some a larger benefit if they 
; ares going / tQ a more inexpensive university. 

1 Mr. Clark. Yes, that is correct. My personal view is that it 
i • would be better to provide a fixed benefit. I think that, from a cost 
point of view, we need to keep the cost under control, and it would 
become considerably more expensive if you provided a variable 
benefit, 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. I have no further questions. Mrs. Heck- 
ler? 

Mrs. Heckler. Yes. I would just like to correct for the record my 
statement about Secretary Clifford. It was Secretary Clifford Alex- 
ander. 

Mr. Edgar. That is corrected for the record. Thank you for your 
questions. ~ - 

We will now move to our next set of panelists. We will now hear 
from the Reserves. First, Maj. Gen. William R. Berkman, Chief of 
Reserves, U.S. Army; Rear Adm. Frederick F. Palmer, Office- of „ 
Chief of Naval Operations, Director of Naval Reserves; Maj. Gen. 
G. B. Crist, Chief of. Reserves, U.S. Marine Corps; Maj. Gen. Rich- 
ard Bodycombe, Chief of Reserves, U.S. Air Force Reserves; an'di 
Rear Adm. Sidney Vaughn, Chief of Reserves, U.S. Coast Guard. 
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Gentlemen, we are appreciative of your coming today, and your 
patience in sitting through previous witnesses. Again, I would like 
to repeat to all of you that your full statements will be part of the 
record, and we appreciate your sharing those. We would hope that 
you could summarize, in light of all the comments that have been 
mad^eariler in terms of the hearings today, and then we will move 

to qilrestions. _ . , j„..„„ 

Let's begin with Maj. Gen. William Berkman, and move down 
through the witnesses as they appear on the witness 
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STATEMENTS OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 
R BERKMAN CHIEF OF RESERVES, U.S. ARMY RESERVES; 
REAR AdTfREDERICK F. PALMER, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS, DIRECTOR OF NAVAL RESERVES; MAJ. 
GEN G B C&T, CHIEF OF RESERVES, U.S. MARINE CORPS; 
MAJ -GEN. RICHARD BODYCOMBE, CHIEF OF RESERVES, U.S. 
AIR FORCE RESERVES; REAR ADM. SIDNEY VAUGHN, .CHIEF 
OF RESERVES, U.S. COAST GUARD 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM R. BERKMAN 
General Berkman. Good morning. Thank you, Mr Chairman It; 
is an honor and pleasure to appea/ this morning to discuss the 
Armv Reserve's interest in educational assistance proposals. 

The Army Reserve has made somte improvement in the strength 
of troop program units in the past few years, moving from an end 
strength in 1978 of approximately (186,000 to the current projected 
fiscal year 1981 end strength of proximately 216,000, an increase • 
of almost 30,000 members of the troop program unite. 

However, the Army Reserve, is still substantially short of the 
fiscal year 1982 wartime required strength level for the troop pro- 
gram units of 286,000 and its peacetime^ objective strength ot 

26 The°Army Reserve is also subs*taht*alJo' short in the require- 
' ments for individuals in the Individual Ready Reserve. Consequent- 
ly, I believe that any legislative proposal implementing the concept 
of educational assistance for active Federal service should also 
include provisions to support service in the Reserve components. 

I also believe that any such proposal^ should not be in lieu ot or 
adversely affect the continuation of current Selected Reserve incen- 
tive programs that are designed to support Reserve recruiting and 
retention of high school graduates in higher priority Reserve com- 
ponent units and certain critical skills. These programs are enlist- 
* ment and reenlistment bonuses and affiliation bonuses for prior 
service personnel. . - 

There is also currently an educational assistance program tor the 
Reserve components wliich is only available as an alternative 
option that ,may be selected in lieu of the enlistment bonus 

In regard to the educational assistance program for the Army 
Reserve! it! was increased from $500 a year maximum to $1,00Q a 
year maximum and the total bonus available over a 6-year period 
was 'increased from $2,000 to>$4,000. 

As a result, there appears to be a trend of increased enlistments 
-Of high school graduates. As of March 9 945 people representing 
approximately 30 percent of those eligible, had enlisted ^in the 
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Army Reserve for the educational assistance bonus as pomparecL 
with 88 enlistments at the same time lqst year. * 
► This increase, of almost 1,000 -perceht indicates an attractive 
educational assistance program can support strength increases in 
the Army Reserve troop program units. I believe , these results 
demonstrate the desirability of extending the educational assist- 
ance across the force in order to achieve and maintain the desired 
quality of personnel for the Army Reserve. The level of benefits 

* should not ,be at any level less thap that currently Authorized. 

The Selected Reserve incentive programs have the important 
function of encouraging enlistments as well as distributing availa- 
ble manpower to higher priority units and to critical skills. 

The Army should retain the flexibility to expan(J the benefits 
and application of those programs to correct Reserve component 
strength shortages in certain high priority units as they may exist 
or develop in the future. 

I appreciate the interest and efforts of this committee to 'encour- 
age and support membership in the Army Reserve, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Maj.' Gen. William Berkman appears 
on p. 124.] 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for that very brief but very to 
the point statement. I appreciate that. Rear Adm. Frederick 
Palmer. We welcome you today, and' look forward to hearing your 
statement. ■ 

STATEMENT OF REAR^M. FREDERICK F. PALMER 

Admiral Palmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is my pleasure to 
appear before this committee in support of the educational assist- 
ance programs for veterans, for members of the Armed Forces, 
including the Guard and Reserve. 

I would like to make two points very quickly. First we have 
never had a broad program of educational assistance for service in 
the t Selected Reserve therefore, we are extrapolating our active 
duty and our GI experience. %' 

Second point, the Naval Reserve is currently manned at its au- 
thorized strength. Therefore, we do not need additional incentives 
solely to increase the number of .Selected. Reserves at this time. 
However, I expect that in due time, that we will be increasing in 
size and, therefore, will probably have that need in the future. I 
am ready for your questions now, sir. * 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Palmer appears on p. 125.] 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very muchJbr your statement. General 
Crist? . . |JF 

STATEMENT OF MAj. GEN. G. B. 6RIST 

* General Crist. Mr. Chairman, indeed, my statement^ before the 
committee, and I would defer an oral statement in order to enter- 
tainyour questions. - . 4 * e 9 

[The prepared statement of General Crist appears on p. 126.] 
Mr. Edgar. Major General Bodycombe? \ ' 



STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. RICHARD BODYCOMBE - 
General Bodycombe. Yes, Mr, Chairman, f really couldn't add 

anything to wliat my colleagues have said. My statement is before 

your committee, and I would be' Very pleased to answer questions. 
[The prepared statement of . General Bodycombe-appears on 

P- 126.1 • , > * + 

. Mr. Bdgar. Admiral Vaughn? 

V STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. SIDNEY VAUGHN 
Admiral Vaughn. Yes, sir. Likewise, I would say that my state- 
ment is very short. I really sea no need to go into it, other than the 
fact that I would ask that the Coast Guard, and the Secretary of 
Transportation be specifically included, as appropriate, throughout. 
The text of this* or any other legislative proposal on this subject. 

Mr^EDGAR. I appreciate your bringing that to our attention. We 
had made the comment last week, when the Coast Guard was here, 
thattthey would be included in any filial draft of the legislation as 
it makes its way through this committee and through the House of 
Representatives. I'm not sure what will happen on the Senate side. „ 

Let me ask you all quickly some question that I asked the 
previous panel in terms of whether it is thumbs up or thumbs 
down on a Gleducation bill -at this point. J pointed cmt the differ- 
ence between the civilian side and the military side appearing last 
***^Y?eek, and I recognize, Admiral Palmer, your, particular statement 
of the fact that you are at your authorized Strength, so it would not 
act as a recruitment incentive at«this point Because you don t have 
that need. * ; " / , 

There are some retention incentives that are l aid out nere, and 
• some qijahty incentives that" we are trying to develop, and there 
are problems mth^^Mce bf legislation. We plan to provide some 
amendments to till?" just in general, w ( e are talking aboyt a GI 
education, recruitment and retention bill. Are you thumbs up or 
thumbs down oh that concept, at Jhis point, in order to fine tune 
the AlU&olunteer Army. ( , \ 

I might say as a footnote I know the^e are lots of people who say 
We Should go back to a draft, o^ we should have a universal service. 
At this point, that is not in 4 question. The question is, can we 
. enhance lifi in Qn All-Volunteer Army, in the Reserves and in the 
National Guard, by providing a GI education program? And why 
.don't we just gojfrom Admiral Vaughn, through the panel, just as a 
quick response to that question. - 
< Admiral Vaughn. I would say, yes, but, however, I would putj 
S some qualifications on that, .speaking for the»Coast Guard Reserve. 
I think we have to differentiate there are differences here be- 
tween the Reserve and the Regular as far a£ the benefits of this 
' particular bill. I would make two comments. Fifst of all, I would 
suggest, in my personal judgment, that it should be discretionary 
*on the part of the ^Secretary conceri^d, as opposed to mandatory. 
Like' Admiral Palmer, right now, the Coast Guard Reserve is up to 
strength, and We really don't need a bill of this nature to. attract 
the people^that we need today. _ m ~ 

* <^ *N6w, n^xt year, it may be a totally different matter, but I think 
•> tWe ' should be some discretion on the Secretary s part, as to 
-whether we wQuld use it or not. 
• * 

o 
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Second, I don't think that this bill provides the incentive for the 
, attraction and the retention of the Reserves as perhaps it was 
planned, and I say that^ again, for two reasons. 

The Coast Guard # Reserve is made- up of two essentially equal 
parts, those with prior servibe and those that are nonprior service. 
Prior service because of the lfact that the shortest regular enlist- 
ment we have in the Coast Gluard is 4 years, those people leaving 
the service have already qualified for the basic educational assist- 
ance. 

To qualify for the additional $300, of the supplemental educatiop- 
al assistance, they then have to spend 8 years in the R^gerve, and 
it is my opinion that because of that, 8' years is too fardown the 
. rosd. Mr.' Sawyer, earlier, alluded to the inflationary/result that 
will decrease or devalue that $300— so, I don't feel th^t the incen- 
tive is really there for the prior service. 

As far as the nonprior service, those that are Wt conjmg into 
the service, they are not ^affected at all by this bill other than by 
the preservice educational assistance, which is kind of a special 
type of arrangement, but to get those people in ifthey don't want 
to go to school right at. that point, and to retain them, there is 
nothing there because there is a requirement; that they have at 
least 2 years active duty. / 1 

So, in my opinion, the bill, H.R. 1400, really doesn't provide the 
incentive for the reservist that I think' people are hoping. 

[The ^prepared statement of Admiral VaSghn appears on p. 127.] 

Mr. Edgar. Before we move to the next person, are there some 
people Vithin your service who miehti put in /letter form, some 
specific changes in a bill like H.R. 14ffihthat might meet the special 
needs of a discretionary future program for the Coast "Guard Re- 
serve? 

Admiral VAUGHN.-Yes, sir, I'm si. 

Mr* Edgar. If you could provide 
fashion, it would be very helpful " 
quickly. 1 / >. 

I'd like to inove on to Admiral/ Palmer,- again, answering the 
question that I've raised, as well as/focusing on H.R. 1400. ' 

Admiral Palmer. Yes, Mr. 'Chairman, I suiSpfcrt a GI bijnts^an 
investment in the youth of our country, remembering that the GI 
bill contributed to my baccalaureate and masters degrees. Such a 
program must be structured to adt as a positive incentive 1o Join 
tfoerNavy and to remain on activemuty. Requirements must include 
satisfactory participation in the |teserves to /obtain benefit^ while 
in the Selected Reserve. 

As I -said before, i don't see /an immediate -need' for*/ such a 
program in the Naval Reserve, but I do think we will need /such an 
jncentive as we go in the future. \ 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very milch. General Berkman? 

General Berkman. Yes. Thank you very ipuch, Mr. (Jh^irman. I 
personally -support a program that provides educational assistance 
as a means of encouraging enlistment arid retention in tne Army 
Reserve;^ . 

As I safd in -my prepared statement, I believe that anvf proposal 
should have those provisions within it. \I, too, agree withf Admiral 

l Seep. 128. 
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Vaughn who indicated that there are many individuals who enter 
the Reserve directly, without first going into the active component, 
and we should recognize this fact in creating an incentive program 
for the Reserve components.* 

I personally believe that it would be desirable that reservists 
would become eligible for entitlement upon completion of basic and 
advanced individual training, and that thereafter the benefits 
would inure to the reservist, as long as satisfactorily performing 
service in the Reserve component and^satisfactorily performing the 
educational program. 

It seems to me -that the subchapter V of H.R. 1400 provides the 
mechanism for something like that. Since it is intended to encour- 
age enlistment in the units of the Selected Reserve, it provides that 
the Secretary may enter into preservice agreement with a reserv- 
ist that would provide this kind of assistance. The details are not 
spelled out. 

I would merely comment that I personally would prefer to see 
that that was mandatory rather, than discretionary on the part pf 
the Secretary, and the Tiumber of/months that the reservist spends 
on Reserve duty be shortened to, 2 months in order to achieve 1 
month of entitlement. 0 

So, I think that a proposal that^Upports enlistment and reten- 
tion in the Reserve components is very important. 
1 Mr. Edgar. Thank you. General Crist? 

General Crist. Mr. Chairman, I will be quite candid. I'm not 
sure, and 1*11 tell you why. Congress has been most generous, in 
1979 and again last year, in giving us the kinds of tools we need to 
attract and retain Reserves. / 

Last year, the reerilistment /and enlistment bonuses were fully 
subscribed. The educational assistance bonus, however was down. 
After Congress took the benefits up to $4,000 last year the^esponse 
is coming in very, very strong;/ 16 percent of availability in the first 
quarter alone. So that is doing well. One would, therefore, never 
want to hazard the educational bonus. We need it. 

For. 1981 Congress authorized two new bonuses; the IRR and the 
Selected Reserve affiliation /bonus programs of which you are 
aware. We've just got these bonuses on "the track. Good results are 
anticipated, but it is a little nit early to tell right now. 

Now, it is not clear what the .marginal benefit of additional 
educational assistance will be. I can'thonestly answer ttte question. 
I do know as we enter the marketplace we are in competition with 
other governmental benefits— BEOG, guaranteed student loan pro- 
grams, et cetera — which mpeal to the same young man that I'm 
trying to attract. He can ifeceive those educational benefits, de- 
pending on how legislation goes this year, without having to incur 
an obligation. ° :>v 

With regard to H.R. 1400, specifically, I dorhave some problems, 
sir. That is, whatever .'we do, I think ought to ^absolutely equita- 
ble in its application— across-the-board. I think* the committee will 
agree with that. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is composed of about 70 percent non- 
prior service marines— t!hat is men who have nevej; served on 
active duty— and about 30 percent prior service marines who have 
served on some type of active duty. So it is cdnceivable that we 
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could end up with a situation where reservists, working sida by 
.side in the same unit, could be entitled to different benefits, under 
... varying lengths of total obligated service, depending on yrhetfagj: 
one of the individuals had served on active duty or not, or for "now 
long! Similarly, one Reserve marine' might qualify for supplemental 1 
assistance while another might not. There also could be a disparity 
between individuals in the same' organization as to eligibility for 
early enrollment. ThisT could be counterproductive in the long run 
no matter how well intentioned the motivation. It^ might not be 
perceived as such by the reservists themselves. / 

Another small point, however, which could be a problem tttat we 
7 might have to face is the l-for-3 formula in the bill. The basic 
entitlement is 3 years contirfuous active duty or 2 years actiye plus 
4 years Reserve. If I were to compare the additional 4 years thp 
Reserve has to spend to receive entitlement as opposed to only 1 
more year on active duty and apply the 1 for 3 formula, mien the 
'requirement should be 2 ^years .active duty and 3 years in the 
Reserves to be equitable. * , i „ . 

These differences "in entitlements, which may exist withip a unit, 
will be perceived by the yoiing jnen. They are smart. They are 
bright. They know who is getting what. So what do we do? We need 
more time to work on it. We need more time to understand what is 
going on in the dynamics of the economy. We are looking at our 
recruiting, at the incentives you*hav£ already given us, which need 
to be renewed, to be sure that whatever educational assistance is 
offered is a very, very fair bill that wouldn't have to be corrected 
Jater onv That's all I have, sir. * < 

Mr f Edgar. Thank you. Major General Bodycombe? 

General Bodycombe, Mr. Chairman, there is a certain handicap 
in being so junior and to always speak l^st because somethirig in 
all of what my colleagues have s&ii also applies to the Air Force 
Reserve. Possibly I could just highlight those points. 

The position of the Air Force Reserve on this particular bill is 
that if it helps the regular Air Force, we Would support it.* Howev- 
er, in so saying, I would have to point out the £reat success of the 
Air Force Reserve in recent years , where we have, for 4 years 
running, more than completed, our minimum recruiting and are 
now at almost 98 percent to our wartime manning. As a result, we 
and have been given, in recent years, major wartime roles by our 
friends in the regular force; 78 percent of our Selected Reserve unit 
strength are prior service people. We have been relying heavily on 
the people who have left active duty witjk highly developed techni- 
cal skills, ^ — * " 

Now, if this biH.will help retain these people on active duty, then 
our recruiting problems in the 1980's will become more difficult, 
and it will be necessary for us to be competitive with the other 
Reserve components to attract the kinds of young men and women 
that we need so desperately in our technicarforce. However, if this 
bill were to pfcss, I would hope that there would be equality for the 
Reserves. *. c ^ * _ 

Restricting the benefits of the bill only £o people who have been 
on active duty causes 3 problem for the young men and women 
who don't necessarily choose to serve on active duty before joining 
the Reserve. 

9 A A * * 
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• The other part that bothers us somewhat in our technical busi- 
ness ii the "provision where you have added certain advantages for 
"critical" skilly. We have some skill shortages— not to the extent 
that the others do but ive do have them-^-and we think that some 
of the incentive programs in existence today will better solve that 
problem for us. 

So, there, I would take a rather wait-and-see position but, over- 
all, we live under the rule that what is good for the regular Air 
Force and will make them a better force will, in some way, en- ( 
hance the Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you for your statement, and I was checking 
with staff as to whether or not you gentlemen had a special place 
you had to sit because, as I was listening to your comments from 
the Air Force Reserve point of view, I was speculating back to last 
week where, on Tuesday, the Air Force sat in exactly that seat 
and, on Thursday, the Air Force sat there and the Coast Guard sat 
^ there, and I just thought maybe we should mark the seats as 
permanent places. 

[Laughter,] 

General Bodycombe. 'It's possiblej'm left handed, so I feel very 
comfortable here. But the Air^FSrce is junior and the Air„F6rce 
Reserve is only 11 years old, so I always hold in awe my colleagues 
and their great years of history. 

Mr. Edgar. I appreciate that. I don't have any further questions 
of you. I think you have heard some of the questions earlier. We 
are moving this legislation through the hearing process and, unless 
some catastrophic things happen, we anticipate going oift into the 

* field and hearing from some people within the Navy and the Army 
and some other military bases. 

, It is- my intention to attempt to get>this bill before the House in 
a timely fashioh, this spring, and I would hope that those of you 
who do have reservations about it could articulate particularly this 
comment: If H.R. 1400 were to beJaid on the President's desk, 
what changes would you want in it, whether you are for or .against 
the legislation; what equity questions that General Crist just point- 
ed out; what changes, as Admiral Vaughn has indicated, would you 
want to see in the fine tuned legislation. 

If you could provide all of that for the record, it would be very 
helpful, so that as we mark up the legislation, we might have the 
opportunity to have your amendments. Thank you very much for 
your testimony this morning. 

fThe information referred to follows:] 

General Bodycombe. There are some provisions in the proposed legislation which 
seem to be too restrictive and could, in turn^ diminish the potential benefits which 
are intended. v * , 

(1) Sections 1412 and 1421 state that Reservists must have serVed on active duty 
for a specified time to be eligible for the prescribed benefits. Because of these 
requirements, no individual currently in the Air 4 Force Reserve would ever be 
eligible for the educational benefits unless they returned to active duty subsequent 
to September 30, 1981. In addition, approximately twenty-two percent* of our Select- 
ed Reserve unit strength is comprised of individuals with no prior military service 
and We intend to increase this percentage during the next few years. We think it 
would be unfair to deny the proposed educational assistance benefits to these groups 
of individuals because they aid not serve on active duty for the time periods being 
specified. We feel that entitlements for reservists should be based on the number of 
years of satisfactory performance in the Selected Reserve or a combination of active 
duty and Selected Reserve service. Accordingly, we recommend that the required 
service jbr the Basic Entitlement be amended to authorize this entitlement to those 



Reservists who have satisfactorily served a total of eight consecutive years in the 
Selected Reserve. In addition, .the required service for the Supplemental Entitle- 
ment should be amended to authorize this entitlement to those Reservists who have 
satisfactorily served in the Selected Reserve for a total of twelve consecutive years. 

(2) Section 1423 provides for additional assistance to members with critical skills 
While we certainly support initiatives to improve critical skill manning, we think 
such initiatives are better managed through the special enlistment/ reenlistm en t 
bonus programs presently in effect as well as your proposal for a "Preservice 
Educational Assistance Program*; as outlined in Subchapter V of H.R. 1400. The 
selective application of education entitlements could lead to unnecessary morale 
problems among those not entitled which could off-set any potential gains If this 
particular provision should be retained in the final version of H R. 1400, we recom- 
mend that the authority to determine the critical skills or specialties to receive the 
additional assistance be vested with the individual Service Secretaries. We also 
recommend that the Educational Assistance Bonus, now authorized by P.L. 95-485, 
be terminated because of the benefits included in the "Preservice Educational 
Assistance Program." 

Mr. Edgar. Our next set of panelists will include a number of 
different associations. Maj. Gen. MijLnor Roberts, Jr. (retired), Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States; Maj. Gen. Francis 
Greenlief, executive vice president, National Guard Association 
<^of the United States; Col. George Hennrikus (retired), chief of 
^legislative counsel, Retired Officers Association; and Mr. Richard 
JofiTiSQiv^ssistant director for legislation, Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers Association. 

I'd like to welcome;all of you here this morning, and indicate our 
appreciation for your patience ^nd your waiting. We appreciate 
your taking the time to meet witn us this morning. 
* All of your statements will Be considered as part of the record, 
and it would be ver^helpful, in^ light of our noon deadline and the 
fact that we do have one or two other witnesses, if we could have 
your statements summarized- for the record. 

Let's begin with Maj. Gen. Milnor Roberts, and then we will move 
through the panel. Qeneral Roberts? 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MILNOR ROBERTS, JR., RETIRED, ' 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

General Roberts. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity* 
to be bere, and respecting* the time problem, I would like" to just 
mention a few highlights of my statement that has been submitted, 
and make several other comments. * 

We believe that the total problem has to be addressed in three 
ways, only ofoe of which has been addressed this morning, and that 
has to do with educational assistance. 

We would also commend for your attention the bill of Congress- 
man Hunter, which would extend the present GI bill beyond 1989, 
which we think is very commendable. 

We also world invite your attention to a bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Chafee from Rhode Island, whifch has to do with excusing debt 
presently incurred by individuals who have gone through 2 years of 
college under some Government funding, if they would then ioin 
the Armed Forces. I think this bill has mucfr to commena it. 
We have read a good bit lately about §. horrendous debt in- 
curred by people in the private sector, amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars and, in, a way, we've had a GI bill without the 
GI's and something has to be done about that, 

r ■; ■ • 
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Of course, representing the Reserve Officers Association, ! have 
views on the Reserve component side of this bill, although we are 
interested in the total program. With regard to the Reserve, you've 
heard testimony earlier that Reserve components are being relied 
upon to an unprecedented degree, for national defense. The figures 
are impressive, I wQn't recite them now, but I think $ou know that 
a sizable portion of our forces would come from the Reserve compo- 
nents. 

Consequently, we believe that this bill should be amended, as 
Senator Warner mentioned the other day, to include the same 
benefits for the Selected Reserve, on the basis of & double require- 
ment of service. In other words, wjjere the active duty' serves 1 
month, the Reserve component would serve 2. 

This would have a profound effect not only on increasing the 
strength of the Army Reserve components, but also the quality. 
There has been a lot said about quality in the Active Forces, but 
not so much about quality in the Reserve. I think the quality, is 
good, but I thihk it could be better, and L think that a GI bill such 
as this would go far to do that , 

Also, I believe that we should h&ve a provision for a part-trime 
type of education for the Reserve component and the Active compo- 
nent because many of the courses^ that would be most desirable 
from the enlisted side, wouldn't require full-time. 

Now,' with regard to funding, this proposal is essentially a re- 
cruiting and retention device for the Department of Defense and 
the Department of Transportation as it relates to the* Coast Guard. 

GI bills in the past, particularly World War II, Korea and, to a 
lesser extent, Vietnam, have been the way of making up to those 
citizens who have served their country, the competitive disadvan- 
tage that they haVe had in being away from the civilian commtmi- 

ty. ' 

/ So, I believe that there is much to be said for funding this bill- 
through the Department of Defense and administering it through 
the Veterans' Administration, who*have shown that'they can do it 
well and^they are all geared for it. > » 

TJiere is another reason for that, and that is that the mood ojf the 
Congress <and of the administration is to put more money in de- 
fense, but hold back in of her areas* and J suspect that if this bill 
passes and. all ef this funding should hit the VA, ths Veterans' 
Administration might be unfairly financially constrained for rea- 
sons that they are not primarily responsible for. i 

So, I believe that the Defense Department/ should incur the ex- 
pense of the bill. Also, with regard to transferability, we have some 
questions about that. -We ' will have" a meeting of our board of 
directors in about 10 days, and that will be discussed at^that time. 
So, we -are not taking a firm position on* it, but we do raise ques- 
tions about transferability which, as someone referred to earlier 
this morning, was somewhat of a blank check downstream. 

As Mrs. Heckler pointed out, there certainly are.discriminatorv 
provisions in the present bill, and we are not too comfortable with 
that. We think that it would be wise, for starters, to limit. transfer- 
ability to the sons and daughters of servicemen and specifically 
those sons and daughters who are physically* incapacitated or have 
some problem that prevents them from really getting out and 
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doing it on their own. And the mood of the administration, of 
course, is to place greater reliance on the individual and less upon, 
I guess, the Government. # 
So, this might prove a point in the legislative process that would 
be somewhat negative with regard to the success of the bill overall, 
and we certainly support the total bill. I have a lot of other details 
in the statement, but that would conclude/my opening remarks. 
[The prepared statement of General Roberts appears on p. 133.] 
Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much. General Greenlief? 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANCIS S. GREENLIEF (RET.), EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

u General Greenlief. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will 
present a '5-minute summary of the highlights of my statement. 

Although there is today^no declared national emergency, Ameri- 
ca's manpower situation Is an emergency situation. Young men 
and women who volunteer today to serve their Nation on active 
duty, are giving up the time which they could otherwise devote to 
vocational and career development. 

It is, theVefone, in our view, right, proper, and essential 'that 
today's volunteer for military service should be provided education- 
al assistance. The records of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
Committee, on Appropriations, of both Houses, are replete with 
testimony on the manpower problems of both tl^e active duty mili- 
tary forces and the National Guard anpkReserve Forces. 

As 'a nation, we did away with military conscription, however, we 
have substituted conscription by economic *dur6ss. A large segment 
of military enlistees join the active -services because they are 
unable to get better jobs in civilian life. At the same time, the 
Government is so free with educational , assistance that practically 
any person with the desire, attitude and aptitude for higher educa-* 
ticn, academic fir vocational* can obtain an education by use of 
Government-sponsored loans. ♦ . 

„1 understand that the annual cost to the Federal Government for 
that program,' on those programs, is $4.8 billion. We gather that a 
majority of the college eligible people regard military service as an 
obstacle to the achievement of their long-range goals. 
* A generous GI bill, one that offers benefits superior to those 
currently inherent* in Government student subsidy programs could 
„cause ,young men and women to seek military service as a way of 
achieving their educational and training goals. 

Although the Army National" Guard has achieved a net person- 
nel strength gain during the ..past 2 years, a severe manpower 
shortage* continues to exist,, A Similar problem exists in the U.S. 
Army Keserve. , , ' 4 

- ThS fiscal year 1980 erid strength qkthe Army National Guard 
was 366,585, and although that strength was 8,000 greater than the 
budgeted strength, it was 77,400 short of the Army Guard's war- 
time strength requirement of 444,000, but probably the most seri- 
ous military manpower shortage exists in the Army's pool of pre- 
^trained military power, the Individual Ready Reserve, the IRK. 

The purpose of this pool of pretrained manpower is to provide a 
source of drained soldiers to fill active Army units, fill Army Guard 
and Reserve units, and to provide for combat loss replacements 
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until the Selective Service System and the Army training base can 
begin "to pfd>vide~the trained manpower. 

To the extent th$t Guard and Reserve units can be brought to 
►100 percent of wartime strength, the demand for pretrained person- 
nel can be lessened; however, the demand for combat loss replace- 
ments can only be. met by-filling thtfSRR. 1 

We believe the IftR can be filled only by some sort of draft or by 
means of an incentive which will greatly increase the number of 
•personnel enlisting in the Army for a period of 2 or «3 years, after 
which they will complete their military service obligation in either 
the Selected Reserve or the IRR, as currently required by law. 

We support all of the provisions of H.R. 1400. We know that 
there is some opposition to the transfer or passthrough authority 
in H.R. 1400. However, we believe that that transfer authority 
provision would Help solve the retention problem whfch all services 
currently suffer. . m 

The special provisions of H.R. 1400, which would permit the 
service Secretaries. to provide preactive duty-paid technical train- 
ing to high school graduates is truly unique. * 

This provision would provide personnel who have special apti- 
tudes an opportunity to enter the service with already acquired 
skills needed by the military forces. This training would pefmit 
those enlisted personnel to advance in military rank and pay grade 
•more rapidly than their contemporaries. Hopefully, that higher pay 
which these pretrained soldiers could earn, could be' expected to 
cause them to serve on active duty longer, thus, helping to solve 
the retention problem. * 

H.R. 1400, S. 5, S. 7, H.R. 1206, and H.R. 135 all provide addition- 
al GI bill eligibility and benefits for service in the Guard and 
Rfeserve. We recommend that these provisions be included in the 
*GI bill which is finally enacted: 4 . N \ 

Failure to include benefits for Guard or Reserve service would 
produce legislation which fails to address the full range of our 
military manpower problems. ; K 

Mr. Chairman, there is little value in solving the military man- 
power problems of our peacetime Army, if "we fail to solve the 
military manpower problems of bur wartime Army. 

The Armstrong, Warner, Whitehurst, Bennett, and perhaps other- 
bills provide* for the payment of tuition costs. We urge that the 
authority to pay tuitiori*be gddetf to*H.R. 14fiy. 

Mr. Chairman, while we fully support HLK. 1400 and the GI bill 
concept, we believe that there are better and cheaper solutions. We 
continue to believe that the most effective and cheapest way of 
solving our military manpower problem is to reinstate the draft, at 
least for service in the IKR, and we continue supported urge the 
enactment of H.R. 1500, also introduced by Representative Mont- 
gomery. L . \ \ ' " 

We Ifelieve that the current $4.8 billion educational 4 grant and 
loan programs could, in themselves, without additional money, pro- 
vide a "powerful incentive t for military service if military service 
were required as a qualifying condition* for 'eligibility for those 
.current grant and loan programs** , 

Unfortunately, the -alternatives to a GI bill which we propose are 
apparently politically unattainable. Indeed, we, therefore, strongly 
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urge the . enactment of H.R. 1400 with ^amendments, during this 
first session of the 97 th Congress. 

Finally, Mr.Thairman, we find it straftga that in the midst of a 
% much needed buildup of U.S. military strength, probablythe nost 
significant in America^ history, the administration and the Con- 
gress has the courage, or appears to have the courage, to scale back 
the cost of social ^welfare .programs and yet we syaparently lack the 
conviction to require military service of our ^oung men. 
* Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity you have 
provided me to represent the views of the National Guard Associ- 
ation of the United States, on this important issue, and I thank 
you., ^ 

[The prepared statement of General Greerilief appears on p. 135.] 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your statement. Colonel 
Hennrikus. ~ 

STATEMENT OF COL. GEOUPE HENNRIKUS (U.SA.F. ^RETIRED) 
THE RETIRED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION' AND THE -RETIRED 
ENLISTED ASSOCIATION 

Colonel Hennrikus. The testimony offered this, committee by 
prior .witnesses more than adequately supports the need for reinsti- 
tution of a meaningful, easily understood and administered pro- 
gram of educational incentives for the- Armed Forces. 

As stated many times during this hearing, such a program may 
be the last possibility for maintaining a successful All- Volunteer 
Force. Our organization feels ttet the program* finally adopted 
must have a positive impact on both recruiting and .retention of 
qualified people. * * £ • 

• Although H.R: 1400 and al Ufc ^ n lls offer&Hn both Houses have 
attractiveJeatures, they resjUpHH^ offer modification for the com- 
mittee's <co)SflKleration. * \ 6 * 

AU '4-year enlistee^ whd are high school graduates 0 and qualified 
^for college efttrahce % would, at the completion ^jfesio training or 
boot camp, compete ^yferspf college level adademic requirements 
at r an accredited institutioiiSelected by the iijdfvidftal. 

Individuals would . revive %1 pay" and allowances during the 
first year .of the eAlistmeAt, anfj°then* would-be prarncfted^to E-2. 
Tuition would be paid by the p^reijt service. v ... if^r- 
s During this 2-year- period, military ^serVitfe woul3 continue in a 
Reserve or National Guard unit one we.ek|hd per month and 30 
days of extended. active duty eachfyear, on> in*60 days per^rear of 
extended active duty with a unit pf/Ke Regular comjxmept, which- 
ever is more practical. % % 5 \ * 

These 2 y^ars wo^ild be followed by 2 years Cbf extended active 
duty.* Those'' accepted for^a second enlistment would complete 2 
more years of educational training, fcoupled with thfe military train- 
ing outlined ifcr the firfet 2 years, .ana then, would complete, the 
enl^tment with t^-years pf extended ^ctive duty or 4 years serv- 
ice with the^rganized reserve or the National Guard. \. , 

If an individual should, at any time, fail to'maintain satisfactory 
academic standards or workload, he or , she* would be returned to 
active duty to complete the remainder of- the. enlistment. t 

An option should- also be offered for those who«wish to complete 
their enlistment prior to entering, college. This could be, similar to - 



the educational "benefit provided Korean veterans under Public 
Law 82-550. \ 

For still others who wish to continue service, provisions could be 
made for reserving or banking 2 years of educational assistance for 
each 4 years/ of ext^ncjed active duty, up to a maximum of 48 
months. For this group, the tuition portion of the benefit would be 
transferable to a wife or children at the completion of 10 years 
extended active duty. 1 

We feel that such a plan would be easily understood by fhe 
average 18-year-old tod by his or hei* parents. It would offer imme- 
diate incentive and the services would benefit directly from the 
program in the form of continued service by more highly educated 
personnel. 

Its cost-sharing feature. for transfer arrangements would reduce 
some of the high cost implicit in such a provision. 

Two final points, we believe it is absolutely essential that the 
educational loan arid grant programs offered by the Department of 
Education must be restricted to^he point that they would not 
compete with the Armed Forces program. 

Also, we would ask that this benefit be restricted to individuals 
accomplishing honorable service or where appropriate, to those 
with honorable discharges. We sincerely hope these suggestions 
prove to be helpful. We all share in the conviction that this Nation 
must develop and maintain a war-winning capability, the only 
credible deterrent to -war and, further, that the^ most essential 
element of this capability is dedicated responsive*people. 

The foregoing is offered as one possible means- to help achieve 
this end. Thank ydiTvery much. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Colonel* Hennrikus appears on p. 137.] 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you for your statement, and I appreciate your 
staying within the four minutes. Mr. Johnson? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR / 
LEGISLATION, NQN-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In 19^5, NCOA sltood 
nearly alone in opposing the termination of the old GI bill; taany 
people will recall that. « 
. In. 1976, we^' began our first efforts to have a GI bill restored, and 
they came to some fruition in 1977, with the introduction by Bob 
Wilson of a proposal which we offered. \ * 

. Senator Cohen joined him in that year, and introduced the same 
proposal but, to this day, we still stand somewhat alone in our view 
of what a new GI bill should be like because we believe that it can 
be much more conservative than any of the programs that have 
been designed and discussed within this committee so far. 

This year, Senator Cohen has introduced a new proposal on 
behalf of the Non-Commissioned Ofticers^Association, and at noon 
today Congressman Emery of Sfeine will introduce that same pro- . 
posal. I would like to invite this committee this morning, to lopk at 
those proposals and consider them as a substitute to the legislation 
which this committee is considering. 

The. NCOA proposal provides for recruiting, but it also provides 
-for the veteran, and we feel that is the greatest benefit in the 
proposal. We fe^ that the interest in a new. GI bill should be 

r » * . 
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directed as much at the veterdn as it is toward recruiting and. 
providing volunteers for the All-Volunteer Force. 

We*|)rovide a reserve program iin ojaj proposal. We mo not provide 
direct transferability of veteBaris benefits to a dependent, child, 
spQuse, whatever. This is an area which we have strongly opposed 
in the past and an are£ in which we have reached what we feel is a 
rather generous method of assisting members of the Armed Forces 
in educating their dependents. 9 \ ^ - 

We provide a eontributlfry program, something very similar to 
the program that Senator Armstrong h^ proposed, and it would be 
available to those who have a. genuine interesrin providing educa- 
tion for their dependent family. 

We have provided that both as a retention tool, and we feel it will 
bfe more cost effective as.a retention tpol, than a directly transfer- 
able program or a transferable program based on critical military 
occupation because it will inyite A those p^jple who art acutely 
interested in providing dependent 'education i&enefits to participate 
with the Government in this effort. * * : 

A fourth provision of odr pill— actually, the third 4 provision^ of 
our bill — provides for an ins^rvice use, a rather unique inservice 
use, allowing an individual tp take a leave of absence for a period 
of time, to complete his education, with a requirement to return to 
service after having completed that education. 

This will, we think, allay some of the problems that we have 
with current GI training programs where an individual will come 
in, serve his 4 years, get out, lose his tenure, lose his rank, lose all 
those things afforded to military servicemen and, therefore, lose 
interest iti returning .to the Armed Forces. 

Finally, we think of the new GI education program as something 
that is put in place to assist^he veteran and to assist the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but it shouldpiot be placed as a bonus- program. It 
should be universal, all persons entering, the service. It should 
provide the same benefits for all. persons entering the service. 

If there are enhancements needed, I believe that the Department* 
of Defense can provide their own enhancements in their own spe^ 
cial ways, which would be much, much more cost effective than 
creating a universal program which could cost us as much as 
$22,080 a person when a well placed $5,000 bonus would do the job. 

Finally, with one*last comment, and this regards the preservice 
entitlement program that is included in H.R. 1400. Fm not sure if 
the Chair has heard of the Berry pian. This was the last time that 
the Defense Department made a serious effort to provide a preser- 
vice education, in this case, for doctor^. It was the panacea for the 
doctor Shortage in the Armed Forces. 

We went out and recruited all these doctors and put therfi 
through xfiedical school and, lo and behold, we turned out conscien- 
tious objectors and every other, problem you could think of in a 
preservice education program. ^ 

People toolc the education and, when it^came time te^rmse their 
right hand and enlist, they had no desire aiiymore. They had the 
education, and that was it. "And the court upheld .in their* favor. 
* So, I would caution against including any kind of preservice 
educatiort program in any new education bill that is produced by 
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this committee. Thank* you, Mr. Chairman. That concludes my 
statement 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson appears on p. 138.] . 

Mr. Edgar. Thank , you very much. I agree with some of what 
you hasse said, and disagree with some ojkwhat you have said, but I 
really appreciate your patience and taking the time-tabe here this 
morning.^ f . 

Just a few very quick questions. Mr. Johnson, in your testimony, 
I noticed some cost estimates. Do your cost estimates include uni- 
versal benefit, or one only targeted to high school graduates^and- 
military specialty skills? Where do you get your numbers? 

Mr. JoHNSON.wniversal benefits are largely drawji from history 
and GPlO reports and annual reports of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans' Affaire. 

Mr. Edgar. Can you detail those a little more specifically, Be- 
cause your testimony was .quoted once Jbefore, apd we had some 
question about the numbers that were used in terms of the specific 
references that were being -made. I think youi>numbers were high 
Unless you are talking about some universal benefit system. 

Mr. Johnson. It was a universal benefit plan. The r^umbers you 
are referring to were in a statement by Senator Bill Armstrong of 
Colorado, and they were based on discussions that I had with his 
staff. To refresh the committee's memory, what he quoted me as 
saying was: ' 

Dick Johnson of t,he Non-Commissioned Officers Association has estimated that if 
just 80 percent of the eligibles use 80 percent of their entitlement, the cost of a new 
Gl bill could rise to $15 billion or more. , s * * 

Now, let me put that in perspective. We have 364,000 people— 
and, again, I'm talking universal program and 

Mr. Edgar, You're not talking about H.R; 1400, you're not talk- 
ing about any specific bill, you're just talking universally.- 

Mr. Johnson. We were talking about making the Armstrong bill 
a universal program, and that is what these figures are based on. If 
the Armstrong bill were a universal program where 4 there were no 
contributory aspects to it. 

Mr. Edgar. AYe just wanted to make it clear for the record 
because the way it sounded, it might give the impression that the 
bill, H.R. 1400, would cost that. 

Mr. Johnsonw Conceivably, in out years, H.R. 1400 could cost 
that, in the 1990's. One of the things I'd like to remind the commit- 
tee of— ™ 

Mr. Edgar. Do you have some data to b$ck that statement up? 
Mr. Johnson. I will be happy to develop the data and provide to 
staff. 

Mr. Edgar. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. Johnson. All right, sir. One of the things that disturbs me 
is, the congressional memory does not recall that one of the prime 
reasons /or the termination of the old GI bill was the cost that it 
was approachihg. 
When we started talking about eliminating chapter 34 — — 
Mr. Edgar. I thought the prime reason for eliminating the GI 
bill' was the. World War II members who didn't understand the 
nee3 to continue the GI education bill as a recruitment and reten- 
tion incentive. 



Mr. Johnson. It was. That was not why it was' terminated, that 
is what happened, and that is what resulted. Why it was* terminat- 
ed was because President Ford sent forward a recommendation to 
cut it as a budget item because the GI bill was becoming too ^ 
ex^ensive.^ * • * . 

Mr. Edgar. This mgmber did not support that recommendation, 
but I appreciate fpur^tttting that in perspective. m - 

Mr. JoHNSON.^FaPpreciate that very much, sir. * 

Mr. Edgar. That was a Republican President, wasn't it? [Laugh-, 
ter.] ' . 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir, it was/ And it wa§— for want 'of $25 
million a year, we l$ck*a draft today. It was just a case^of poor 
planning, poor prognosis of \yhat would happen. 

Mr. Edgar. I was just interested in clarifying the.numbers, and P 
appreciate any data that you might give. We-only have a coupltfof 
minutes and then must move on. to the next witness, but we've 
asked a lot of questions x this morning, one dealing with the issue of ^ 
a regional kicker and v a regional cost that differ from California 
and Mississippi Pennsylvania and Massachusetts., 

Dp any of you have any comments about that regional issue? 
General Roberts? . ' * 

General Roberts. In our statement;, we referred to a ceiling of 
$3,000 per year, but we suggest that since some individuals, may 
t wish to go 'to schools of far higher cost, that a provision' be inade 
for a matching* fund arrangement. In other words^ if someone 
rtknts to go to Harvard at ft -$10,000 a~year r then the difference 
betmeen $3,000 and $10,000 or $7,000 wou^be split between the 
individual and the Government # J 

This wouldn't be widely *used for various 'reasons, but we do^ 
believe it would the wise to include this provision; otherwise, you" 
will have vast diffeifeqces, butXsee no way around that. 

A community college in California vWtli no^tuition and shiall fees 
versus a private institution using the maximum $3,XK)0, I don't see 
any way out of that one, but I do suggeSt^hat we take a look at a 
matching fund above $3,000. - 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, in that same question, with regard- 
to that same question, traditional veterans programs have provided 
a baseline of benefits .whiclrjiave been universal, and we t support 
, the continuation of -that lijie of thinking qf t^iatapncept * ' 

If the veteran, himself or herself, believes' that a private college # 
degree, a Harvard degree, is worth'the actional funds that it will* 
cost, then that must be a personal decision upon^which the veteran 
» must make a choice as to whetherhe or she is willing oiyiot to pay , 
for that go-called sfatus, that npme degree, that name 'school 
degree * * * « * * 

Public education is -widely available "throughput the United 
States, and *the 'cost of, education throughout the United States, 
whitest, varies a little "bit by region, is oot enough to justify setting 
up some, kind of a special program simply to accorihnodate J>eople 
who warit<a status degree. ; • s * V\ 

Mr. Greenlief. Mr, Chairman; I would concur with that. i" 0 *** - 

Mr. Edgar. If the. gentleman would hold for just a se<pnd. While 
you are , providing those other statistics, Fd like you 5 also, if yo£« 
• * v * 

* *^ 
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could, to provide statistics on that final comment that you've made, 
that education costs do not differ widely by region. 

I've clone a little bit of homework, as chairman of the Northeast- 
Midwest Coalition and, as *we laid out in the old GI bill who was 
taking advantage of it and* as we laid out the cost of education 
regionally in this country, we discovered that there ar^vast differ- 
ences, not only ^regionally, but within certain-States, ana if you take 
a chart and just look at who took advantage of the GI bill, you will 
discover that in some of the northern tier communities, there was 
less enthusiasm. 

I'm not sure exactly what all the reasons for that were, but I just 
would like to have some data from your point of view, as to the 
comment that there are only mild differences of education costs. 1 

General Roberts. We have in our statement on pages 2 and 3, 
some of what you are asking. 

Mj\ Edgar. That's right. Thank you. Mr. Greenlief, I apologize, 
for cutting you off, and we need to move on, but you had a com- 
ment to make. 

Mr. Qreenuep. Mr. Chairman, all L was saying is that I would 
concur with Mr. Johnson's commenj^that the benefit should be a 
standard benefit, and then the v «ldividual who wanted a better 
education, if you will, could pay the difference. 

Having saia that, however, I was not aware of the point that you 
just made, that there is a basic or radical difference in the cost of 
basic education, by geographic areas of the country.' And if that is 
so, then I could well cftiange my mind, so I will withdraw my 
concurrence. I 

Mr. Edgar. I think "we need to do some study, all of us, and I'm 
not trying to be definitive and say that any legislation that we 
would produce would have that regional kicker, but I think that we 
have some data based on the old GI bill and its use, and we also, if 
you ascribe one .basic benefit for the Natipn, you say, in fact, be 
providing a larger benefit to those who live in the South and West 
than those who live in the Northeast and Midwest. I just want to 
be awar£ of that, so we are going tb do some homework on that 
issue. *X 

I appreciate your coming today and your testimony, and apolo- 
gize for squeezing you at this point. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Edgar. Our final two witnesses today come from Paralyzed 
Veterans of America and DisabledAnifiricQn Veterans. Our next 
witness was to be George Con^legislSliveHirector of the PVA.. 
Georgfe called this morning to 
being here tbday. 

All of this committee whcfhave come 
highest regard for his outsl 
copldn't be here today. I 
nesses who will speak on Ge\>rjfe's behalf, 
the Disabled American Vete, 

Before you proceed, I haygfa short statemi 
read if I couftL 

I want fo welcome the BisaWed Americafi Veterans to the hear 
Iri^this morning. -You arp the firqt veterans service organization to 

1 Not reCe»w<iat time of publication. 
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testify on this legislation. If anyone has the right to be here andtto 
speak for the American veteran, it is you. 

This is your committee, and I can assure you that I, for one, will 
not forget the obligation to serve you. I have read your testimony 
and I understand your concerns about this legislation, both for its 
cost and for its principle. 

•Let me assure 'you very strongly, it is not the purpose of this 
committee to trade off the benefits of those who have served this 
ccHKiix^in'the past just to accommodate either the tight budgets or 
new ideas. 

Education benefits are meaningless to the paralyzed veteran shut 
up in a substandard hospital 1,000 miles from home because the 
Federal Government has closed a spinal cord injury center due to 
lack of doctors or nurses or research personnel. 

If disabled veterans cannot receive the proper vocational services 
mandated just last year by the Congress because of lack of funds, 
how can we spend tfi^%ioney to entice new young men and women 
to join the military and possibly face that same fate. 

If the Vietnam veterans are out walking the streets, angry, alien- 
ate^, out.of work, and out of patience, what kind.of example does 
th,at show to those who serve and risk their lives for their country 
at' the present time. Even after saying those things, I still believe 
that we have a good bill in H.R. 1400, with some minor amend- 
ments, a bill that will serve our courftry and serve those w}io will 
s^rve our country in the future* 

I believe we pan do both, 'defend and protect you and defend and 
protect our country, at the same time. "We have a stake in both 
claims, and I believe the American people and this committee are 
willing to keep botfi obligations. 

I appreciate your coming this morning, and I recognize you at 
this time. Your statement will be considered as part of the record. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE EDMISTON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 

Mr. Edmiston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On behalf of the 
686,0.00 members of the DAV, I wish to extend our sincere appre- 
ciation for your commitment and your concern for our members 
and their needs. 

I also wish to recognize the fact that we appreciate your concern, 
over -the funding of the vocational rehabilitation program, and 
hope that you are instrumental in"Beeing that the funding is there 
this year. ^ „ 

Mr. Edgar. We will do our best, and I understand we have a 
budget hearing on Thursday where we are going'to have to protect 
a number of budget cuts that will be proposed, and Irfor one, am 
going to stand very firm on Thursday, to make sure that those cuts 
are not made. 

Mr. Edmiston; Thank you very much, sir. With regard to the 
pending legislation, H.R. 1400, the DAV views it as a recruitment 
and retention incentive to assist the troubled All-Volunteer mili- 
tary force. . 

The position of the DAV with regard to H.R. 1400 is one that tne 
DAV does not object to innovative approaches to. improving and , 
strengthening the All- Volunteer military force through educational 
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assistance programs, nor do we object to the VA administering 
such programs, so long as the Department of Defense bears the 
responsibility of the cost of all entitlements for all the programs 
established by any legislation that this committee brings forth. 

That,, basically, is our position. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you might have, sir. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Edmiston appears on p. 141.] 
Mr. Edgar. Let me just see if I can clarify your concern about 
H.R. 1400., If you' were to sum it up in one sentence, what^ would it 
be? 

Mr. Edmiston. Our concern would be the funding, simply thpfr\ 
As you are well aware, we are faced with some serious questions \ 
regarding the VA's budget for fiscal 1981 and 1982 arid the fuftire, 
and with the new program of vocational rehabilitation for sefrvice- 
connected disabled veterans in serious jeopardy, we feel that the ' 
funding for H.R. 1400 should either be from EpD or some ferine- , 
ment in terms of the Department of Education and the exhorfrtant 
amount of funds used by that agency. , 

Mr. Edgar. If we cotrid take some part. of the $4.8 billion that is 
already being provided and make it a service component, the pres- 
ent $4.8 billion that's being provided with BOG grants and other 
civilian education grant programs, if we targeted some of that tb 
cover the cost of a recruitment and retention incentive and protect- 
ed that from being in any way an impact on services to your 
association, would you tend to lift your reservations? 

Mr. Edmiston. Yes; we could lift our reservations if that were « 
the case. 

Mj. Edgar. Thank you. I have no further questions, and I appre- 
ciate your testimony this morning. 

The committee will stand adjourned in a moment. I would like to 
say that the testimony of the. Paralyzed Veterans of America will 
be made a part of the record 'in total. 1 All of the statements that 
were brought by the witnesses today will be made a part of the 
official record of this hearing. 

I draw everyone's attention to the fact that toifiorrow we have 
pur final day of hearings here in Washington, and we have a lot of 
witnesses who are going to come and focus on this issue, and we 
are gfiiiig to try to move as quickly through* those witnesses as 
possible, but jgiving everyone an ample opportunity to get their 
point of view across. 

I think today's heariftgs were helpful, and I appreciate the pa- 
tience ojpeyeryone who came and participated. Thank' you very 
much/T^fe committee stands adjourned until tomorrow morning. 
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H.R 1400-VETERANS' EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OP 1981 



^WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25> 1981 

^. House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee .on Education, Training and ~~ 

Employment 
of the Veterans' Affairs Committee, 

Washington, R C. 
• The 'subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:02 a.m./in 
room 334, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Bob EdgaC chair- 
man, presiding. . 

Members present; Representatives Montgomery (ex 'officio), 
Edgar, Boner, Heckler, Sawyer, Jeffries, and Denny Smith. 

$lr. Edgar. The Committee on Education, Training and Employ- 
ment will be in order. Today we complete, 4 days of hearings here 
in Washington on H.R. 1400. Tuesday of last week we had a good 
opportunity to talk jvith some of the top-ranking officers of the 
armed services and on Thursday of last week we had a chance to 
talk with the civilian side of the Department o*f Defense. 

Yesterday we had indepth^hearings reviewing the personnel 
problems of the Reserve and National Guard as it relates to : H.R. 
1400. Today we complete our fourth day here in Washington talk- 
ing to witnesses in the educational community as well as veterans 
service organizations. 

I might add that the hearings to date have been very helpful, but 
we are also looking forward to 2 days of hearings; one beginning on 
April 6 and the next on April ZL The first field hearings will be in 
Norfolk, Va., the second- field-hearing in Boston, Mass. Both will 
focua on the issues of GI educational 'benefits, recruitment, and 
retention. 

In iiu e field we ^ able « to hear specifically from those who 
would be served by this legislation, j&.to its impact on recruitment 
and^ retention. I -might add-tt is my intention, as subcommittee 
chairman, *o try and proceed in a timely fashion with this legisla- 
tion, which means that markup will occur sometime near the end 
of April or the first of May in order to meet the May 15 deadline. 

Therfcjnay be some issues 'that will be raised by the other body 
or by-theJeadership in the House, but that is the way in which we 
would like to proceed. 

One footnote to today's hearings— w^' do have a large number, of 
witnesses today. I would like everyone to know that we have cov- 
ered a lot of the basic* ground of what is in H.R. 1400, as well as 
what is. in mafty of the bills which deal with education^training, 
and employment. * 

* (53) 
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I would hope that most of our witnesses wou d be able to summa- 
rize ttieir testimony. Their full testimony will be made a part of 
^official record. Second, my hope is that we can proceed in a 
rational ^feshiSr&rough the!witness6s, .without jeopardizing the 
kind of information that they can share with us, . 

If we are not finished by 12 noon, it will be the intention .of the 
chair to adjourn the hearingat that point, and reconvene at 2 p m 

It is my Pleasure today to welcome to our committee our firs 
wiSess, the Honorable Duncan, Hunter. Congressman Hunter, I 
underetend, has had extensive discussions in his area .on the issue 
of mftary retention and recruitment, as well as some issues relat- 
ing to the bills that are hefore us now. 

fve aooreciate your taking the time to be with us this morning 
w^^aTdto^earinl your testim ony. You can proceed as ■ 
yon seefit Your full sta tement will bf T nade a pa rt o f th e r e c ord^- 
and we would like some time for questions." 

STATEMENT OF HON. DUNCAN HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 

S IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE-OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr Hunter. Thank you, Mr. .Chahmian. Good morning, Mr. 
Chah^S my collea^es. I am going to submit a short stete- 
meTfoTthe record and speak extemporaneously, if I may, con- 
cern ng the rJdte of flie recent GI bill forum that was held in San 
SSo^fn MarT 21, this last weekend. The forum was sponsored by 
thfFle^tTserve Association, and was a very thorough presenta- 

"Thad on the panel myself* Dr. Glen Beardmore, Dr. Pat Watson 
Bob Emmeriebl of the House ^ f fj^ < g££j^^ 
"Robert .Nolan, the Executive Secretary of the Fleet Keserye .Assc-ci 
SlS add, by way of introduction, that I am a»5nember of 
fhe H6uSnned Selrvices Committee, and particularly mterested 
in the GI bill, and am a former member of the Army myself I was - 
k Vietnam veteran, and,' in 'fact, wenj? to law school under the GI 

bi We had 39 witnesses; 24 of them were Navy, 12 Marine 2 Coast 
. Guard and 1 Army. We had a spectrum of enlisted people E-4 
through E-9 I might add that the Fleet Reserve Association made 
Kf^ weU fnown ahead of time, and. the input we received 
from these enlisted people were not only their own opinions, but in 
Kwero the result of many bull sessions and ^^^^ 
thev had in their units, and in some cases, was a result of balloting 
on vS provisions that are suggested, in the various GI biUs 
I am going to make it short and sweet and go to the * point ; that 
we brought out, the main provisions we.talked about, and the 
provisioiS.that the enlisted people thought were. 1^.^ 
was felt very strongly by everybody that there is a need for a new 

G Mong with that, it was brought out very strongly that the old 
voCLry program, the VEAP program,. if you will, has failed 
• miserably. Tins was hammered home, again and again by the en- 
S ueoole who were affected by the .VEAP, or participated in 
iheVE^P, and also b?the recruiting NCO's who were involved in 
active recruitment, * 

1 See p. 145. i \ , « 
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The figure never got above 6 percent, when they were asked to 
tell us how many of their eligible people were actually involved in 
the voluntary program. It hasn't worked. The contributory factor is 
particularly deleterious to it, in my estimation and the estimation 
of these young people, because people, especially enlisted people, 
have a tremendous problem just making ends meet right now, and 
they dont have* any money to sock away for this voluntary pro- ^ 
gram. 

, So we do need a GI bilL I have a number of statements that are 
going txrbe submitted for the record in quotes from these enlisted 
people to that affect. 1 

Mr. EbpAR. Without objection all of your statements, all the * 
material from that conference that you would like to share for the 
record would be very helpful. 

Mr. Hunter. Excellent. We'll be submitting also critiques and 
ballots that we received, on that day. The second, the provision 
which was probably the most exciting to the enlisted people was 
this prospect of transferability. Almost to a man and a woman, 
they thought it was a tremendous provision, and a lot of people 
thought that this would be an instrument to trim the .GI bill really 
from a tool for attracting people into the service, into a tool that 
would also tend to increase retention. 

The one division of opinion went to whether or not the transfera- 
bility should go to children only, or to children and spouses. It was 
somewhat interesting that the younger* enlisted people tended to 
like the idea of having transferability to spouses. 

They liked the -idea of their wives going to college while they 
were in the service. PerhaRs they had a few more stars ia- their 
eyes than some of the older NCO's. The older NCO's tended to 
want to restrict the transferability provision to children only, and I 
would say that probably the majority of the people who testified 
did want to have transferability based on the choice of the individ- 
ual. 

In other words, if you counted noses, the vote would probably 
come out that the transferability to Children and spouses is desir- • 
able, but again I want to 'remind the committee that this perhaps 
would cause a lot of problems, especially if we had community 
property States involved, if we had dissolutions in the middle of, 
for example, a wife going to a university or college. This was one 
point of contention, but transferability was very exciting for every- 
body. They thought that was a great prospect, I think we had only 
one person who said that he didn't like transferability, because he 
stated that he wanted to have his children motivated to join the 
service so that they, too, could get a GI bill. 

He didn't want to have transferability? but he was only one 
person in the whole seminar. One other thing that was felt very 4 ■ 
strongly by the enlisted people was that there should be the re- 
quirement of an honorable discharge. There was quite a bit of 
bitterness over what people had felt had been abuses of the GI bill * * 
in the past, when people who had gotten out of the Army or service 
for other than honorable reasons, had received the same education- 
al benefits as people who had served their country well. 
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This was a very strong point that was made by the enlisted 
people. Most of them wanted to have, as a requirement, not only 
that the person was honorably discharged, but that he was recom- 
mended for reentrS'tmeni;, because according to the input we re- 
ceived, there was a feeling that a number of people are discharged 
when they are not doing a good job. . 

They don't receive dishonorable discharges, but their services are 
no longer desired by the ar/ned services. They didn t feel these 
people should receive the benefits of the GI education. They were 
very strong on either honorable discharge or that the personnel 
should be recommended for reenlistment. If they didn t Fit that 
category they would not receive the GI bill. The one exception was 
if they had been disabled while in the service. 

There is one other strong point that was made and that was that 
most people felt there should be no disparity of treatment, based 
on criticality of skill, whether this involved transferability, or the _ 
amount of benefits, transferred or allowed to the service member. 

•The feeling was thaf it takes an entire crew to man a ship, for 
example, or to run a unit. It doesn't make any difference if you re 
a fire control technician or the guy that paints the ship. There 
should be an even treatment, and there should be no disparate • 
treatment under the GI bill, based on criticality of skill • ' 

That point was strongly made. As far as whether the benetits 
should be administered by DOD.or VA, there were really no strong 
conclusions either way. . 

.One other- thing was very strongly mentioned, and was men-, 
tioned especially by the recruiters. This doesn t .relate to this par- ■ 
ticular bill, but it rather relates to the Deqember 81, 1989, cutoff 
date for present military benefits. • . 

For example, reenlistment NCO at North" Island stated that of 
his most reW 20l people that had left the service^, who are 
eligible for reenlistment, over 30 percent of them statej that they 
were not staying in because they felt they had to get out, to use 
that GI bill that they had right now under the .Vietnam era,*before % 
the 1989 cutoff date. 

So it is affecting retention at this very minute, and if there was 
one point that was driven home by all of the NCO s involved in 
recruiting and retention, it was that we havfe got to eliminate that 
December 31, 1989 cut-off date. - 

These are, in a nutshell, the strong points that were brought- out 
by this forum, and I am open for any .questions you might have on 
this. Incidentally, Bob Nolan, who is the Executive Secretary of 
Fleet Reserve, is also present, and he is going to make several 
comments about the forum. * ' 

'Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much. The forum which you de- 
scribed seems to me to fit in with exactly the kind of field hearings 
that we "plan to have in Virginia and Massachusetts. 
What was the germ for putting that particular forum together.' 
Mr Hunter. I think that I discussed it with Bob Wilson, former 
ranking member of the Armed Services Committee. We had partici- 
pated in a white hat pay panel that had been sponsored by the 
Fleet Reserve Association in San Di*go. We had heard much in the 
House Armed Services Committee regarding a GI bill, and I was, 
somewhat disturbed by the fact that some of the civilians in the. 
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Department of Defense didn't seem to be particularly enamored 
u *u iuT°yt*^ ving a GI bilL There also was some talk about 
doing the jib Pro-am was, in fact, satisfactory and was. 

So I thought it was just a good idea to get out and find out what 
the seryiceJpeople wanted to see in the GI bill. They're very excited 
•ft- b ! cau f. e they've read quite a bit about it now in the 
nVedia Most enlisted people-in. the Country are aware of the fact 
that there are GI bills which are. before the House,, which, for 
' example, have some new provisions in them, like transferability 
They re very interested. . J 

Mr. Edgar. I wds quite interested in the fact that', as we went 
across all the witnesses on the first day of hearings and yesterday 
of those who were military personnel, with the exception of one 
individual who had some hesitancy, everyone to a persori, support- 
^urposes m6n? ° f 01 bU1 f ° f -recruitment and retention 
There was some concern frtfm the civilian side to wait for the 
tests to be completed or to suggest that VEAP program had not 
tailed, and that maybe the conjributory program would succeed I 

if. ^ y L ou that (a) we needed a new GI bilL (6) that 
the VEAP program has failed, and has not been a sufficient force 
i°I re f + u ltment , ai ? d retention and (c) that the transferability sec- 
tion of the legislation is helpful. Of course we will have to raise the 
tough questions of whether transferability is for children and 
spouses, and whether not we can move to a transferability that 
" is only directed tcfard critical skills or directed to all of the 
service. 

i . Those questions we have to answer, *ut I generally support the 
kind of direction that you're taking as opposed .to the direction of 
„some of the civilian side of the Department of Defense. What are 
tn e committees of Congress that you serve on? 
Mr Hunter. Just the A*ned Services, and I serve on the Per- 
7 | on " el and Compensation Subcommittee and Procurement Military 
bystems Subcommittee. I might mention one thing that 1 thought 
" was very interesting. We had several recruiting sergeants ther! I 
think there was one from the Navy and one from the Marine 
. Corps, particularly, who mentioned that the month that the old GI 
' bl " was terminated that was December of 1976, their enlistment 

• To L W fn ^unr^i last jnQnth ' ^ was the l£ls t month 
to get in under the old GI bill. 

" *\S^T^ M . January, the rate dropped off tremendously. I think 

ttal ^wii 1 %r^Tr th > t i shows - us in * hat regard the P UDlic hokls 

m* rT .f 8 , definite ly an incentive to join the service. 
- to?H 0 n^ A fL r !, g u ing ■? need your help to bring this bill to 
• SS, w ' fl °° r a ? d hav J e 14 carefully placed on the President's 
* ' ffy We re /T g 40 need your help in fine tuning the legislation 
as it proceeds through the committee, and also your help in work 

ing- with the Armed Services Committee. In this day of budget 

S mg ^ eW programs are looked upon with a great deal of criti- 
• £ u u ar f& oing to need tne hel P of someone of your stature 
who has had the experience of the field hearings you Conducted 
l»t has sonie sensitnfity toward ttte GI, out in the field. It will be 
very helpful to have your words on the House floor and your 
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support among your colleagues, many of whom, I beheve, on the 
SedServicIs Committee w&uld prefer to go back to a draft 
system ak opposed to fine tuning the All-Volunteer Army < 

We belie? Ithafr an educational incentive coupksd with the pay 
incentives tha^ we put in place last year are the appropriate tools 
STSrt flff £• ta history, given the political situation of re- 

to £8?£dK tc^ou that in-the past < several days we have had ^ 
^veral effective witnesses, including Senator -Warner, benator 
Armstrong and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but we have had more 
nVe^ cdvSage and photographers and TV coverage for your testi- 
mony tZ any of the other witnesses. Uhink that says something 
of your quality of service. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. a am ,„ 
■ Mr Edgar I yield to my colleague, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr Sawyer Yes thank you for coming, Duncan. I appreciate it 
ve^muT Just f'cSff 5 questions. How do you fee 1 about the 
Sty to avoid'having to have a draft, with or i j| hout the GI biU? 

Mr Hiintfr I think that if we.have the GI bill, 1 think tnai we 
can do ffiLk Tat right now we're 22,000 skilled senior petty 
officers short fa the Navy, we have compact jj- shortages in the 
Air Force and'in the Army we have greater shortages. 

I know^that enlistment and retention is on the rise at his point 
and Siere is a lot of speculation as to why. Some people say the 
Pclomv and some people talk about the world situation, the Iran 
SSSS e? cetera \ think we could get by without a draft if we 
"have a GI bill. I think we could do it. „ p 

Mr Sawver. I notice, at least from your summary this HR 
that vou've introduced, which' has some' considerable similar- 
fty to H V im S we're looking, at originally, does not have 
any Reserve alternatives in it. Is that factual-I haven t seentte 

■ "VT&Ji? NTrh^ep^ions for Reserve personnel re- 
ceMngfbasicallJ ^tftheTducational benefits per time served as 

"E SAW^R 0P Then it is, in fact, very similar toHR . U00 - 

Mr Hunter. Yes, I think there are a few differences. 1 believe 
that HR lSoS has some disparity of treatment based ? n crihcalg 
ofskills I think that the transferability, as I recall the transfer 
fbnit7provision, is based on whether.oi - not the personnel are in 
critical skills, and I think mine ^across the board. 

I thfnk we have a different time basis I believe mine is 10 years 
before transferability, and I think HR. 140 ° * 8 W rpnt too YoU 
Mr Sawyer Now the amounts are a little different, wo. iou 
have $3™ $600 instead of $250 and $550, but the .pattern; » 
substantially the same, or is there some particular fecet.that you 
' wanted to point out that was. different?^ . < 

Mr Hunter No, they're basically the same. I think that one 
• othtr'jSfat that was stressed at this forumby. the enlisted people 
waL that they'd iL to see the .GI bill kept very simple, except for 
Knew aspect, as much as possible Ike the Vietnam GI. bUL 
' In otherwords, something that is easily understandable. The 
point was made that when an American family sits down and talks 
about gofn^fa the service, usually* is a Jroung man or young, lady 
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sitting down with their family at the breakfast table and talking 
about the GI bill. WJien it's retention— a person who has been in a 
while, sits, down and talks about it with hrs wife, so they'll be able 
to know exactly what they're getting. 

They won't, for example, get in and find out that they didn't 
meet a certain condition or provision, and they're only going to get 
x amount of dollars, instead of what they thought they were going 
to get. Simplicity was something that was stressed. 

In fact, I think that my bill should be a little simpfeh and we're 
going to work on that. Basically, 'the only new, really new aspect of 
any of the bills -is the transferability portion. 
• h Mr. -Sawyer. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman, 
i Mr. Smith. Duncan, it is a plea^re to have you here today. 
! Mr. Hunter. Thanks, Denny. 

Mr. Smith/ Tell me, 'you were in the service? You were m the 
Navy, ligl i t? ; ^ 

Mr. Hunter, No, I was in the Army. 

Mr. Smith. Why did you get out? 

Mr. Hunter. I got out of the Army the day I got back from 
Vietnam. I went into the service to go to Vietnam, "and when I got 
out I was ju§t a couple of weeks short of my 3-year tobr. 

Mr. Smith. I)id you ever consider making it a career? 

Mr. Hunter. No, I didn't. I was in the infantry, and I was in the 
173rd Airborne Brigade, and it is very tough for the infantry to be 
interesting in peacetime, because you =don't have skills Such as you 
have in * 

IVJr. Smith. Very tough for, the infantry to be, interesting in 
wartime, too, but ' > 

Mr. Hunter. Time passes very quickly. Seriously, you're down at 
Fort Bragg going on police calls. If you're in an airborne outfit you 
get to make a few jumps. It is not a lot of fun io continue to play 
war maneuvers and things like that. 

Mr. Smith. Not trying to put you on the spot necessarily, but just 
tryfftg to 

Mr. Hunter. One reason I got out was to use the GI^ bill, let me 
put it that way. 
Mr. Smith. OK. 

Mr. Hunter. That was the main reason I got out, and I went to 
law schaol on the GI bill. m • 

Mr. Smit-h. Would you have cbnsidered staying in 8 years to set 
the GI bill? ' 5 

Mr. Hunter. Possibly, not that factor alone, but I think that 
would have been a big factoid especially if I would have had chil- 
dren at the time, and had the possibility of transferring the bene- 
•fits to my children, and allowing them to use them while I stayed 
in the service, biiit that is the dtie thing that must be remembered 
about the old GI bill. 

It was great for getting that serviceman's foot in the door, and it 
was also a motivatipnrfor him to leave, because he wanted to get 
out and go to school, go to college. 

Mr. Smith. I guess that I agree with you on the cutoff date. It * 
has to be moved 'or some way to be able to utilize the benefit that 
they re supposedly getting out there in front, but I am just a little 
concerned about whether we're really going to get people in on a 
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long-term basis on a GI bill and what the costs are, going to be. The 
transferability to the spouse, I think, is a real dynamite qnobn. 

What happens when the divorce occurs after weve used up 
three-quarters or half of the entitlement, and then suddenly the 
guywants it back. By golly, you know I was the one that earned it 
io you've got some problems there, that we've really got to solve 

° n f ^appreciate your being here, and.am interested in what your 
survey showed out there. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 



-JVTr Hunter, My pleasure. ^ — " Z. . , 

Mr Edgak. One final* question before you leave. This particular 
l>ill H R. 1400, which is the basis for our primary hearing and 
other similar bills before the Congress, are jointly-referred to the 
Armed Services Committee and to the -specific subcommittee on 

Wh If°we °a U re S1 going to move this legislation in a timely fashion we 
are going to have to have some response from your subcommittee 
and from the Armed Services Committee. Would it be possible for 
you to keep in touch with our staff to let us know what the 
intention of the Armed Services Committee is going to be in. this 

matter? . , . . ' 

' Mr. Hunter. Certainly, we 11 do that. , 

Mr Edgar. I appreciate that. Thank you very much. Thank you- 
for your testimony today. We appreciate your taking the time. 

Mr. Hunter. My pleasure. - ■ 

[The .prepared statement of Congressman Hunter appears on 

^Mr'^EDGAR. Our next witness this morning, Dr. Charles C. 
Moskos, is a professor of sociology at Northwestern University. He 
is a leading expert on military manpower issues, and has spent 
much of the time with service members in operation unite 

His publications include "The American Enlisted Man, Public 
Opinion and the Military Establishment," and "Serving fee AU- 
Volunteer Force." Dr. Moskos is currently a fellow at the Woodrow 
. Wilson International Center for Scholars. He served as a draftee in 
- the Army Combat Engineers. . . 

Dr. Moskos, we're very grateful to you for taking the time to 
come, here today as well as to share ^factual data within your 
statement. We look forward to hearing your summarized state- 
ment, and we also look forward to an opportunity^ question you 
on someof the data that is in your report. ... 
Welcome to the committee, and you jnay proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DRv CHARLES C. MOSKOS, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Dr Moskos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have the somewhat 
longer statement, which I would like to submit for the record 
Mr. Edgar. Without objection, it will be considered as part oi the 

re °]> d 'MoSKOs. I would likejJfo summarize some of the highlights 
. for a moment. I might addJlhat when I first advocated the GI bill 
several years ago, I felt like John the Baptist. Now, however, when 
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I try to make sense out of these various proposals, I sometimes feel 
I am toiling in the tower of Babel 

These are very complicated issues, and there are many choices 
before us. It must be kept clear what a Gf bill can and cannot do. 
Recruitment is the purpose of a GI bill, that is, to attract a cross- 
section of youth to serye in the military. To put-it another way, we 
can think of a GI bill as recruiting the analog of a peacetime 
draftee or draft-motivated volunteer in the All-Volunteer Force. 

A GI bill cannot simultaneously serve the purposes of both re- 
— cnritmeirt and lelenti o n. These two - goals have to b e s e parat e d, 
unless we are to end up with a convoluted bill that serves neither 
purpose. I think it would clarify matters ta think of an All-Volun- 
teer ^orce GI bill as the functional equivalent of the draft, or of 

* conscription. V 

" Even if we did have a draft, we wovild have to deal with reten- 
tion problems on their own terms, mainly by well-constructed pack- 
ages of compensation and entitlement for the career force. 

Two* principles should always be kept in mind when appraising 
recruitment and retention proposals First, for recruitment pur- 
poses, provisions must be kept as simple as possible. I think this is 
important for the recruiters sake, as much gsjt is for the recruits. 
One of the problems with VEAP, for example, is that the recruit- 
ers get confused when trying to explainifc; as do also some of the 

' people who are trying to push it in the^Bepartment^of Defense. On 
the other hand, reenlistment incentives can be complicated to a 
great degree with many choices. One will never go wrong overesti- 
mating the grasp that career service members have of the compen- 
sation package.. A GI bill to serve recruitment must contain at 

^ least the fallowing provisions: a tuition component, a beneiH, for 2- 

* year enlistments, and an eligibility standard limited to those who 
fhave .completed an honorable term of service. H. R. 1400, by the 
"way, has the merit of adding a Reserve obligation following comple- 
tion of a 2-year active duty tour. 

If one assumes a relatively generous GI bill, one must also 
assume certain countervailing reductions in net costs.I think it is 
important to stress that the evidence is quite clear that a high 
school graduate is twice as likely to complete his or her enlistment 
as a high school dropout. I might also add that blacks entering the 
All- Volunteer Army in recent years have had; higher educational 
levels than that of entering whites. 

If attrition alone were cut in' half, and GAO estimates each 
attrition case costs $12,000, we would have a savings of an excess of 
* $600 million annually in that category alone. There would be sav- 
ings and less time lost for unauthorized absences and desertions; 
for reductions or elimination of combat arms enlistment bonuses; 
and, most likely, fewer ranking servicemen with families. 1 

With these and other savings, I blaKeve the cost of a general GI 
bill, including the tuition component would be less, than $400 
million annually, and probably substantially below that. The fact 
is, the first 2. years of a GI program would cost nothing. We would 
have tremendous manpower savings for the first 2 years, at least 
with regard to the Defeijise budget. 

One argument raised against .the GI bill is that it is not cost 
effective. Enlistment bonuses and higher recruit pay, which is the 
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OSD preferred model, only .aggravates the present tendency to 
recruit at the margin. Enlistmeht bonuses crassly emphasize the 
cash-work nexus, which defines the military as an occupation. A GI 
bill recognizes past service, and carries with it the positive symbol- 
ism of one of America's most successful social programs. Another 
problem with 'higher recruit pay is that it compounds pay compres- 
N sion within the.erjlisted ranks; it lessens the distinction between a 
recruit and a sergeant or major. That corrodes the status of £he 
NCO corps. %s < m - " 

Most importantjyouth surveys and surveys of college students, 
both at Northwestern University and at Morgan State University, 
conducted by my cblleague, Richard Hope, wK&Js in this room, 
show that GI bill type incentives have a greater attraction for 
college undergraduates than ,do either bonuses or a higher-recruit 
pay. ~- 

It has been argued tl]at a GI bill* will hurt retention. We must 
note thai career retention problems have become aggravated since 
the end of the Vietnam'era of the GI bill, not reduced, 

There is also some evidence that a number of those wfo would 
not join the service, were it not for a GI bill, will, themselves, 
eventually enter the career force. For example, about 15 to 20 
percent of draftees during the peacetime pre-Vietnam era actually 
"became regulars, and many of these make up our senior NCO corps 
today. 

t Special career provisions with regard - to educational benefits in 
conjunction with, not a part of a GI bill, would complement, not 
undermine retention incentives. By no means, however, do educa- 
tional benefits define incentives necessary to retain the required 
career force. 

I also want to Stress that any GI bill will confront the staggering 
competition of present Federal aid ' to college students, over $5 
bullion annually. In effect, we have a GI bill today but we don't 
Have a GI. In the long run, # modest, national service obligation 
ought to become a requirement for Federal student aid to college 
students, but the immediate task is not tb*pass some inadequate 
and Rube Goldberg educational package, call it a GI bill, and then 
say we've done all we can for the All- Volunteer Force.. * 

The top priority for military recruitment must be a comprehen- 
sive "and simple GI bill. A GI bill is not a cure-all for what ails the 
All-Volunteer Foh:e, but it is a necessary step in the right direc- 
tion. I think the choice is coming down to" a good-faith GI bill or 
return to the draftr **■ * * 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

MrEDGAR. Thank you very much for that concise summary of 
yourmatement. I would ^commend to my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee, the total statement, » because I think particularly with your 
chart on page 10 and several of the other background materials 
within the larger statement, it backs up much of what you have 
said. ^ . 

Based on the utilisation rates you used to cost the benefit levels 
you described on page 2 of your testimony, do you consider tfie 
projected costs of H.R. 1400 to be accurate! , _ 

Dr. Moskos. H.R 1400, of course, does not contain if tuition 
component, and I believe the figure* that you costed out came to 
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between $600 and $700- million. My cost estimated, with a tuition 
component, .corned closer to $1.2 billion. I would think that within 
that Framework the cost analysis of H.R^1400 is quite within the 
right range, t \ 

A GI bill without a tuition component, naturally, it would be less 
tljan one with a tuition component. * * 

Mr. Edgar. Would you describe the desirability of having a tu- 
ition component, and also reflect for a moment pn whether or not 
there should be any kind cTf regional differentiation in the benefits 
•proyided? tt * • »* " ' V 

Dr. .Moskos. *We know th^t in the previous Vietnam era and 
Korean -era bills, there was no tuition component. € There was a 
tuition component in the World Warll GI bill. I think the-difficul- 
ty*her*e is that flexibility on the^one side is complication on the V 
-other. ' * - , • - ^ 

I think the tuition comppnerft, somewhere along the lines of the 
* Armstrong45ennett bills' are steps in the right direction. These bills 
propose tuition components in the range of $2,500 or-$3,00O per 
anjaum. ' ~ , ... 

One might consider a different tuitiQn rate between' those who go 
„ t& privati schools and those who go to State colleges or universi- 
ties. This might be a little more cost effective, but it would 'again 
create, mof e complications in implementation. 

In balande, however, most ^regional differences, I think, would 
not be that*important. Junior colleges and State colleges roughly 
have the same tuition. Private colleges, in whatever region, rough; 
ly have the same-tuition. 

- I^r. EdgXr, Thank you. Do you feel that offering educational 
benefits Qnly to v high school graduates is an effective way to raise 
,the quality of military perspnnel? * °w . * 

.Dr. Moskos. Thfcis an element of H.R. 1400 I am' not convinced—, 
serves any good purpose. Presumably those who will go on to use a 
GI bill w$l beliigh school graduates anyway. Therefore, by restrict- 
ing it initially , to high school graduates is a kind of overkill. I am 
ftot too sure which metaphor I want to grope for here. More impor- 
tant, hy limiting a GI bill to high school graduates, you're, going to 
hurt the recruiter in other ways. One of the reasons the current 
VEAP experiment is not working out is that it has a requirement 
of eligibility limited to a high school graduate coupled with a 
categoryiSA or above mental score. „ 

This ipeans that a recruiter is afraid to mention tjie educational 
package to somebody who might not be eligible for it, lest he los^a 
potential recruit. I think by placing a high schopl diploma require—^ 
ment, yQu're goiiig to handicap recruiters greatly. 

A purpose of a GI bill is to attract a £ross-section of youths, but 
at the same time its, purpose is not to exclude other youths who 
Qan be perfectly good soldiers. ' 

Mr. Edgar. So you're basically saying that it is not necessary to 
have a high school requirement in the legislation, because those 
who wouldUse the benefit would have to have a high school 
diploma iifwder to go to college or junior college. . ; 

Dt Moskos. 1^ would seem that in 95^percent of the cases that , 
would j^igje situation. College freshmen would have a high school 



diploma, so it would seem redundant to me, as well as having the 
• negative effect of handcuffing the recruiter. 
" Mr. Edgar. H.R. 1400 calls for a basic monthly benefit of $250. 
Do you consider this benefit level to be a valid inducement tQ join 
the military?/ a 

JDr. Moskos. No. Without a tuition component it is not sufficient. 
I am afraid we are going to move into an inadequate GI bill, claim 
-vit doesn't work, and then we will go back to the draft. With a 
tuition component, there would be a sufficient attraction. 

We must remember that, many students today are eligible for 
loan subsidies and Pell grants, the new parent's loanr Tfiese are 
students who do not perform any form of national service. ^The 
average student aid is about $2,500 a year. i 

How can we offer a GI $250 a mgnth, when he can get the same 
on the outside without doing anything for it. Any GI bill has to be 
put in the context of the competition of other Federal grant loan 
programs. % j 

Mr. Edgar. So you're speaking in pre-David Stockman time 
' frame when you talk about what exists-presently. 1 

Dr. Moskos. Well, there are trends on both sides. \ Even the 
Stockman proposals only refer to cutting it back from $5 billion to 
$4 billion, and that by no means is assured. The fiew patients loan, 
which started this January, now offers a parent $3,000 at 9 percent 
interest for each college student, which is to pay tuition, i 

It is essentially a tuition loan. There js even talkof tax' credit for 
tuition to college^ So how this will eventually work its way out is 
to be determined. Even under the most grim scenari<j> for the 
educational loan and benefit program, you are going tp have a 
staggering' sum in competition with any GI bill. 

It seems perverse to set up e. system which rewards pgpple who 
do not serve their, country more than those who dq. 

Mr. Edgar. I have additional questions to ask, but I am going to 
, yield to my colleagues and return on the second round. I yieW to 
my colleague, Mr. Jeffries. 

Dr. Moskos. The student default rate, of course, is also a fremen- 
dous drain on our budget. Some people are getting away with 
something three times. They don't serve their country; they take 
out a loan; and third, they don't pay it back, 

This ;s the kind of system I think we want to avoid. By a modest 
national service program, I was referring to something like unpaid 
service for 3 to 6 months on a decentralized basis, no heavy bu- 
reaucracy. This would make one eligible for a loan or even a 
jstraight grant Perhaps one could even think of a system where all 
. this turns into grants, rather«than into loans. 

You accurately point out that there is a tremendous problem on 
the default of loans. The beauty of the GI bill is that yo\i are really 
rewarding somebody for past service^ and at that same time as 
H.R. 1400 includes, you would also be performing Reserve duty as 
well. 

It is really a scandal when -you think about it. We have so short- 
changed our active duty service men and women, and at the same 
time have created this gigantic Federal loan and grant program for 
those who do n6t serve. 
'Mr. Jeffries. I agree with you on that. No more questions. 
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Mr, Edgar. Tbank you. My colleague from Tennessee, Mr. Boner. 
Mr. Boner. Dr. Moskos, thank you for your testimony. I would 
like to'afck a question that is related to your expertise in regard to 
our volunteer military source. Do you feel thafour voluntary mili- 
tary service is presently working to meet our defens& needs? 

Mr. Moskos. The general and broad answer, "sir, is probably not. 
I would give it a "C-plus" if I may revert to an academic role, and 
what we really want is an "A", All-Volunteer Force. Now it varies 
between officers and enlisted. It varies between services as well. 

But I think the core problem, at least with the recruitment level, 
is that we're no longer attracting a cross-section of our youth into 
our ranks. We will never do that even with the draft, but we at 
least should aim for that kind of goal. 
Mr. Boner. You indicated we are no longer attracting a cross- 
' section of our youth. What segment of our y^outh population is 
being attracted? ; 

Dr. Moskos. Well, if we look at the Army, the largest of the 
services and the one that most directly felt the impact of the draft, 
we are now attracting about 50 percent high school dropouts. 

Among^recruits, blacks are piore likely to have high school diplo- 
mas than are whites. In broad terms, we are getting a' kind of 
middle section of* the black community into the enlisted ranks, and 
a somewhat lower cut of the white community. 

The issue is not only attracting a proportionate number of high 
school graduates, but also a number of college people. The college 
graduate has practically disappeared in the ehlisted ranks. We are 
talking about a force that is not .very representative. 

One of the outcomes, too, of the GI bill will be that many people 
will probably elect to return to active duty service after using a GI 
bill, perhaps at the NCO levels of at the officer level. 

Mr. Boner. In your ojjjjaion is the ultimate action that this 
Nation will have to take a return to the draft? 
' Dr. Moskos. I believe, as a. former draftee, and one who views 
***the draft as a moral good, that the draft is not necessary at this 
tim6. An All-Volunteer Force-rGI bill is functionally equivalent to 
the draft. ^iere is no kind of equitable draft system that can work 
if you are Shly going to draft, say, one out of every four or five 
men,*as would occur under present manpower requirements. 

If women were to be drafted we would have yet another compli- 
cation. By definition, we are going to have people defined 'as un- 
lucky. One reason the draft worked in the pre-Vietnam period, 
especially in the late 1950's and early 1960's was that there was a 
small coftort of youth. That meant people of my generation consid- 
ered it normal to be drafted. The fundamental objection to a peace- 
time draft is th^t only one out of five males will be drafted. 

If we can make an All-Volunteer Force work, we can have our 
cake and eat it too. 

Mr. Boner. The optional approach to this point is to try all the 
incentive methods to encourage the cross-section of the segment of 
our population to join the military. If we, during the course of this 
year, are able to pass all of the legislation that we hope will 
provide these incentives, how long do you think that it will be 
before we know whether our efforts have been successful? 
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Dr. Moskos. Certainly, I don't think we can .wait much longer. I 
believe the (DSD's policy experimenting, witH arid tinkering with 
VEAP, is foolishness. I don't think we need more of the same kind 
of therapy we've already had, which is recruiting at the margin or 
more enlistment bQnuses. The next thing is that OSD will come 
up with enlistment bonuses as a panacea* to the All-Volunteer 
Force. If a GI bill could be implemented within the normal course 
of events by next fall, I think we should see the results almost 
immediately. ~ 

If, at the same time, we could talk about a national service 
obligation With regard to Federal grants and loans to college stu- 
dents,, the effect would be even that mu'ch more rapid. 

I think that an All-Volunteer Force GI Bill, by itself, will prob- 
ably do the trick. If you linkejj national service obligations to all 
other forms of Federal educational help, then I am sure. 

Mr. Boner. I have one other question concerning the draft. Has 
anyone stopped to consider thatrperhaps the attitude of our young 
people today is one where~they simply do not want to voluntarily 
subject themselves to the regimentation that one would have to 
subject themselves to when they join the military? If that has been 
addressed, and if that is a major factor, fiow are you going to get 
around that particular obstacle? 

Dr.. Moskos. We can't answer that with absolute finality becaus'e 
we've programed a system to discourage volunteering. If we could 
at least operate in a neutral way, we'd find out to what degree a 
volunteer ethic does or does not exist. 

By having these grants and loans given to people who do not 
£erve, we have a program of assistance. which" discourages volun- 
teering. My appraisal of the youth population, at least at the 
undergraduate college level, is that it is in an ambivalent state. 

•Youth today is no longer hostile to military service. It is no 
longer willing to castigate it, but is not yet willing to step forward 
and do it, itself. The data collected at Morgan State University and 
Northwestern do show, however, that when you do offer GI bill 
type incentives, you will get a highet volunteer rate than at some 
extraordinary salary like $2,500 a month. 

4 In other words what we're .trying to do with the GI bill is 
leapfrog into a youth population that heretofore has not been 
turned on to join the Service. This* also is going to require Coiwrres- 
sional leadership and Presidential leadership. t \ 

The fac^ is, nobody at the highest levels of our country has ever 
said that "we want a cross-section of youth to serve in our coun- 
try". That is the first step that has to be taken. "We want a cross- 
section". If we don't say that, how do we expect them tb join? I 
believe, by the way, that there will be a sufficient number to make 
this All-Volunteer Force work quite well. 

Mr. Boner. Thank you. " ■ ' 

Mf^EDGAR. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Sawyer. You think faat we should have a tuition Compo- 
nent, at least at the levels 'we're 'talking about. Do you have any 
specific figure in mind that you think would be appropriate as a 
tuition component? 




Dr. Moskos. Sir* just for keeping the numbers simple, I always 
thought in terms of $2,500 tuition and $250 a month stipend, „ or 
$3000 a year tuition and $300 a month stipend.. 

Lets take the $2500 tuition figure, that would pay about half the 
price for most private universities today, and it would be about the 
rate for out-of state tuition at a public institution. It would be 
somewhat more than in-state residents for most public institutions. 

That is the figure that I have used here, because I think it is 
significant, enough that people will think of a GI bill as tuition 
plus. Pe^le do not want to think of a GI bill solely as a stipend or 
a monthly c^sh allowance. We must have that tuition component 
to really leap in to .this other group we're talking about, and at the 
same time, get those .very cost savings that I mentioned in my 
remarks. We want youth who are nof going to become attrition 
cases. By and large, they're going to be single and upwardly 
mobile, people of* that sort. They are not likgly to go AWOL or 

* desert. * 

When we consider those Federal loans* and grants, we are start- 
ing off $2,500 behind tg begin with. % - ♦ 
1 Then you have to start building it up from that point, the $2;500, 
$3,000 figure seems appropriate. That, x by the way, is much less', 
than the World War II GLbill, which paid full tuition, books, and at . 
some points, even supplies. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. * 

Mr, Edgar. Dr. Moskos, you've mentioned, as have others, that 
high school graduates are more likely to complete enlistments than 
are high school dropouts. I notice from your^testimony that cutting 
the attrition rates in half would result in manpower savihgs in 
excess of $600 fnillion. 

In costing I}.R. 1400, the Congressional Budget Office estimated 
that our legislation would cost almost the same amount, $666 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1986. Would you please explain this cost-saving analy- 
sis further for the committee? 

Dr. Moskos. Certainly. The category of attrition is the most 
clear-cut one,* because it is the one that has been best measured. A 
person finishes or doesn't finish. If you put^a separation or dis- 
charge qualification for GI bill eligibility, such as H.R. 1400 does, 
• that means that nobody will be able to get a GI bill unlesg he or 
she completes their service successfully. 

So, a GI bill would follow successful service. Attrition today is 
estimated at about 30 to 35 percent of all entering service mem- • 
bers. That is a tremendous number. It is even higher than it 
appears because it occurs mostly in the combat arms and the low- 
skilled jobs. In these levels We re talking about attrition rates of 
about 50 percent. These would be the very areas where 2-year GI 
bill enlistees woulcLbe/most likely to be assigned. I would imagine 
that attrition would drop even further th^n the assumptions that I 
have made here, but you figure that approximately 120,000 people 
a year are discharged prematurely from the service for job inapti- 
tude, indiscipline, quitting, getting fired, what have you. If this is 
just cut back by half, there are savings of $600 million, which is 
close to the sum of H.R. 1400. 

* If we get a tuition component into the Ql bill, presumably we 
would be attracting into another broader pool of upwardly mobile 






or middle-class youth. One would expect attrition rates to really 
plummet. We don't know what the attrition rate was for the old 
peacetime draftee, butjgg estimate it at about 10 to 15 percent, 
about a third of what the current attrition is. , 

I might add that, along with financial costs, there are also tre- 
mendous organizational costs for attrition. It isn't just money. If 
you are having a service that is turning over one-third of its people 
prematurely each tour, you are talking about effects on efficiency 
and mission performance. , # 

There is also data that shows that x those most likely to go AWOL 
or desert are likely to be from the high school dropout population. 
There, are also figures that estimate that it Costs recruiters be- 
, tween $2,000 to $4,000 extra to recruit a high school graduate, 
^BSfegory 3-A and above. It is also true that many of these youth 
that ye are /iow recruiting tend to get married very young, which 
adds other ^osts, organizationally as well as financially to the 
military system. < 

If you add up all these kinds of savings, I think it is possible that 
we would actually break even. I have even^proposed in another 
context that we could set up a lower pay track for 2-year enlist- 
ment with a generous GI bill, because the data showed that middle 
-class kids* are not going to be attracted by extra pay in any event. 

* * We can increase recruit pay by 2h percent, and we will still not 

* go into a different kind of pool. The GI will do that. Enlistment 
bonuses, which is the OSD's preference, are not that cost-effective, 
befeuse if the bonus is given first, and a soldier becomes an attri- 
tion case, there is no practical way of recovering the bonus. The 
money is gone. The GI bill rewards for past service. It isn't money 
up front. . 

, ^ Mr. Edgar. In an article on how to save the All-Volunteer Force 

* in "Public Interest" in the fall of 1980, you made some very helpful 
comments about economics and the All-Volunteer Force. Let me 

•just quotes couple of lines from that particular artifcle. 
" You say, % 

w Ultimately the problem of the All-Volunteer Force are not explained by the end 
of conscription, nor the declining youth cohort of 1980's, nor failure of service 
recruiters, who have accomplished a task of immense proportions. The crucial flaw 
.has been a redefinition^of military service in overly econometric concepts and 
models. The redefining' process was given powerful expression by the 1970 Presi-^ 
dent's Commission on the All-Volunteer Force, the Gate s Commission. It is a theme 
that recurs in officially Sponsored assessments of the All-Volunteer Force. This is 
'contributed to moving/the* American military away from an institutional format to 
one more and morejresembling that of an occupation. It has led to ignoring or 
glossing over the difficulties of an All-Volunteer Force, that an All-Volunteer Force 
has confronted since its inception. I 

Then- 1 will .underscore these words, 

The main fault stems from the economist's assumption^ that the Armed Forces are 
just another part of the labor market, and from an unwillingness to grasp the 
essential distinction between military service and civilian occupations. It is this 
faulty, theoretical underpinning, not the end of conscription, that has brought the 
American military to its present plight. 

- Do you still hold those comments to be true, and do you have 
any commeiits you would -like to add? 

Dr. Moskos. I still hold that view. This has beefi a dominant 
mind-set, and the Offiee pf the Secretary of Defense, over at least 
three Presidential administrations, and apparently a fourth as 
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well. OSD believes that the way to recruit an All-Volunt<Ber Force 
is by monetary incentives and a cash-work nexus. 

We are now being told to use more of this kind of therapy. It 
hasn't worked before. It won't work again. Most damagiiig, it cor- 
rodes the very elan of the professional soldier, as well as [that of 
the, first-termer. What we need is a cross-section of youth, wpich, in 
turn, will give the military the aura of a national service obliga- 
tion. 

This by no means precludes proper compensation for the career 
force. As a matter of fact, it is the overpaid recruit that has caused 
a lot of the problems in the career force. This is the kind of bind, 
this econometric model, which views the military as another occu- 
pation has brought us to. 

Mr. Edgar. You have been very clear with us that the incentives 
for recruitment must be as simple as possible. You talked about the 
$250 plus the $2,500 for tuition or the $300 plus $3,000 for tuition 
as being an optimum benefit. You are helping us to articulate in 
many ways what- that kind of simple recruitment incentive should 
be. 

On page 2 of your testimony you point out that three jtnain 
arguments are raised against the GI bill. One. is that it is too 
expensive. We talked about that. Two, that it is not cost-effective, 
and we talked about that in terms l of not only retention, but in 
terms of the efficiencies of keeping people within the system. 

The third point that you mention is the one of adverse retention 
effects. I noticed in your comments and your statement that re- 
tention incentives can present a complicated situation for a bright 
and articulate person in the service who can see the up front value 
of those. retention incentives and the long-term benefit. 

Are there additional retention incentives or changes in H.R. 1400 
that you would suggest to help in the retaining of capable and 
qualified people within the All-VoliTnteer Force? 

Dr. Moskos. Of course, in my ideal world, I would separate 
retention from recruitment into two different bills. A GI bill for 
recruitment obviously falls within the Veterans' Administration's 
domain; and an inservice retention package falls under the Defense 
Department. • - 

One of the questions is what, to do about the transferability 
feature, which is batted back and forth in several different ways 
and different bills. H.R. 1400 has the extra complication of specify- 
ing criteria of critical skills and things of that sort. A career 
serviceman knows what these choice points of incentive packages 
will be, and you can get fairly involved. The way to address this 
question of transferability is thinking of how to get the same 
purpose without the aura of the free rider. 

That is a difficulty of the transferability feature. Why should a 
youth, albeit a serviceman's son or daughter, get a benefit without 
having served the country. One might think of something else. A 
career serviceman could take out an educational loan after say, 10 
to 12, years of service, which in turn could be forgiven in return for 
further reenlistment commitments. 

Something of that sort would give the educational advantage to 
the career*serviceman, which would be a powerful retainer, and, at 
the same time, remove it one step from direct transferability, which* 
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. philosophically is associated with recipients being free riders. After 
all, the whole purpose of a GI bill is to reward for past service.. 

You may get that same intent of transferability through loan 
forgiveness. 

Mr. Edgar. So that for the first 8 years he would earn his 
benefits, and between the 8th and 12th year he or she would take 
out a loan that could be invested in their children? 

Dr. Moskos. That is it exactly. * . • T 

Mr. Edgar. And for a period of service he could have that loan 
forgiven?' . 

Dr. Moskos. I thirik we could maximize both intents there, be 
philosophically clean, and* at the same time have the retention 
effect that we're ^11 hoping for. I might add, too, that for a GI bill 
not to affect retention we cannot have a cutoff date., That is put- 
ting a self-destruct clause, in it. If we are worried about retention, 
no cutoff date. 

Mr. Edgar. You have presented some very good testimony today. 
You have also written extensively on this particular issue. I almost 
hate to ask you the next question, because you have put in a lot of 
time and effort, but I wonder if you would be willing to go through 
the major provisions of H.R. 1400, and take a look at them, not in 
terms of legislative* language, because we have some cracker-jack 
staff who can put it in legislative language, but I would be interest- 
ed in comparing your GI bill with our GI bill for educational 
incentives, so we can make a case-by-case comparison down the 
line in terms of the questions of recruitment, retention, transfera- 
bility. . 

If you pull out of your box the fact that you ve already done it, I 
guess the question won't be that difficult. 

Dr. Moskos. Well, one has to keep all these bills straight. 

Mr. Edgar. OK. 

Dr. Moskos. Xqu need a scorecard. Also, you might remember 
that the recruiter will need the same scorecard. 

Mr. Edgar. That's right. One of the things you learn from the 
repmiters is something you've said, and that is that test programs 
jfre difficult to explain, the VEAP program difficult to explain, and 
I agree that we ought to move to something that is simple and easy 
and helpful to the recruiters. 

As we move to markup, we're going to take your testimony, and 
we're going to have an amending process, where both sides of the 
aisle will have a chance to amend the legislation. As you know, 
H.R. 1400 was introduced by the chairman of the full committee and 
will be our vehicle for markup. 

After we get past the preamble and go to the specific titles, we 
want to make comparisons down the line of the issues of recruit-^ 
ment, retention, transferability. From your perspective it would be 
helpful if you could just give us one sentence or two sentence lines 
of where you would differ from^ H,R. 1400 in terms qf dollar 
amounts and tuition components. * 

Dr. Moskos. Well, lets just start off by saying that the high 
school diploma requirement should .be dropped. That just is an 
extra complication that handicaps the recruiter and doesn't add 
anything more to the kind of people that the GI bill is supposed to 
attract. * • 
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H.R. 1400 does have a good proyisio: an active 2-year duty eligi- 
bility component, coupled with an appropriate Reserve obligation. 
That is the only bill, to my knowledge, that has this element. H.R: 
1400 does pay attention to Reserve questions, which are largely 
ignored in most of the other bills. It does have, howe\«r, a cutoff 
date, if my ; understanding t>f the bill is correct, of 10 years for the 
GI bill eligibility. If'we are concerned about retention, there should 
be no cutoff. j± 

H.R. 1400 has no tuition component. Th£t is probably the biggest 
qualification I would make. But that, I think, is an element that 
must be included. . v • • 

Without a tuition component we do not have an All-Volunteer 
Force GI Bill, particularly in the context of the other student loans. 

H.R. }400 allows the service secretaries to supplement for critical 
specialities. I think that is a complication' that makes it hard to 
administer across the board. Our 2-year enlistees in the Army are 
going to be assigned where they* re needed anyway. 

I don't see what you get by having a critical specialities supple- 
ment, which again makes life complicated for the recruiter and 
hard for the parents or the young recruit soldier to understand. It 
r does not have ja transferability aspect. The 8-, to 12-year decision 
point and for the critical specialities I think is valid. 

Perhaps you could keep transferability by focusing on critical 
* specialities. I think the services will have to come (xo their own 

decisions on transferability. They should decide whewier tof spend 
money from somewhere else to make an across-the-boa^4 transfera- 
bility or limiting it to certain critical specialities. 

Other things being equal I am always for rank being _ 
mining factor rather than military occupation. I think that is 
better for the institution, that rank is the criterion by which we 
evaluate service rather than by what one does. 

Mr. Edgar. Officers should get less? 

Dr. Moskos. Pardon me? 

Mr. Edgar. I was saying, do you feel that officers shduld get less? 

Dr. Moskos. Well, I was really thinking basically of the enlisted 
ranks. Of course, if I had my druthers, every officer should serve in 
the enlisted rartks 1 year first- anyway in order to make them 
eligible for this GI bill. 

We do face the problem that our pay compression is greatest at 
the enlisted levels. This is where, .1 think, we have to focus the 
energyri think, for example, an across-the-board recruit pay which 
is now being talked about is balderdash. * 

It is the NCO that needs the pay. Using critical military speciali- 
ties, philosophically, I think, is not as good across* the board by 
rank benefits. 

Mr. Edgar/ They are the main elements, and I appreciate your 
going through it at this point. I "would be willing to accept for the 
record any additional comments in writing that you might have as 
you fly back or pursue other things. 

You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Mr. Edgar. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 
# Mr. Sawyer. When we're discussing a tuition component, and I 
am impressed with your suggestion, would it l^e-— let's say we 
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assume that we came down on $3,f00 a year. Would it be a flat 
$3,000 a year or up to $3,000 a year of whatever the tuition^might 
be? 

Dr. MosKOs.-Up to $3,000 a year. That would be the maximum. 

Mr. Sawyer. But you wouldn't get— in other words, if you had 
$1,000 fuition somewhere, you ^would not get the $2,000. 

Dr. moskos. You would not get the $2,000. 

Mr. Sawyer. OK, fine. • 

Dr. 1 Moskos. You would just go to school and pay the tuition, and 
we'd jjiave to monitor the schools like we should monitor our liospi- 
tals^/that fees don't go out— but most of our colleges and universi- 
ties are, of course, operating quite -close to the margin already. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Edgar. One final question. Do you feel Hit. 1400 to be 
incompatible with thp purpose and scope *of previous GI. bills? 

Dr. MpsKOs. No, I think it is quite compatible. Most of us think 
of the previous GI bills, and if we focus on the Vietnam era one, 
which ife the most recent and relevant, as /being quite different 
from an All-Volunteer Force GI bill. 

I think that is not the case. It should be remembered, first of all, 
that the Vietnam, era bill covered the period from 1955 to 1976, 
most of which was not a war period. So to be sure, the pre-Vietnam 
era was kind of retroactive when ; many, like myself, had served 
without a GI bill, and by that time we were finished with college, 
and therefore, could not take advantage of a retroactive GI bill. 

Only about 2V 2 million of the approximately 12 million veterans 
that have served iri that period, served in Southeast Asia. An even 
smaller percentage actually engaged in anything approaching 
combat. It shQuld also be stressed that the Vietnam Era GI Bill had 
as its purpose in chapter 34, of title 38 of the Veterans Benefit 
Code, to create an education program for the purpose of "(1) en- 
hancing and making more attractive service to the Armed Forces 
of the United States*. < _ x^^fi t*. 

That was. the first goal of the Vietnam Era GI Bill. It is a 
recruitment bill, which is actually what we're talking about in an 
All-Volunteer Force GI Bill. There are three other purposes men- 
tioned for the Vietnam Era GI Bjjl: To (2) obtain the benefits of the 
higher education to qualify, any deserving young persons who 
might not otherwise be able to afford such an education, which is 
identical with an AVF GI Bill; (3) provide vocational readjustment 
and restore lost educational opportunities for both servicemen and 
women whose careers have been interrupted by reason of active 
duty after Japuary 31, 1955; and (4) to aid such persons in attain- 
ing the educational and vocational status which they might nor- 
mally have aspired to and obtained had they not served their ^ 
T country — * - - — 

You could almost take this verbatim and place it in the text of a 

Mr. Edgar. Dr. Moskos, I want to thank you on behalf of the 
subcommittee for your very informative and articulate comments. 
Your testimony was excellent, and the answers to your questions 
w6re extremely helpful to us in shaping this bill. We hope that 
many of the major issues that you have raised will be part of our 
thinking as we move to the markup of this legislation. 
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I want to thank you for your contribution. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Moskos apoears on p. 146.] 

Mr. Edgar. Our next witness is Richard D. DeCosmo, who is 
president of Delaware County Community College. Before my col- 
leagues leave, I just want to tell you where Delaware County is. It 
happens to be in the Seventh Congressional District of Pennsylva- 
nia. f 

It is a very nice place to live and work and have one s education- 
al experience. Richard DeCosmo is joined and accompanied by 
t)arryl W. Kehrer, director of Officejrf Veterans' Affairs, American 
Association ©f Community and Junior Colleges, and Mr. Nicholas 
Early, who is the American Association, of Minority Veterans Pro- 
gram Administrators. 

We're really pleased to have you here this morning, and particu- 
larly pleased to have you here, Richard, since your Delaware 
County Community ColffiglPis about a mile and a half from my 
home, and provides a great service to the young people of Delaware 
County and to Pennsylvania. 

We appreciate all of you comihg, and sharing your perspective on 
this issue. Let me just repeat tftie ground rules again. We've gone\ 
over a lot of territory, andwe'will make your statements a part of 
the record. We would appreciate it if you could summarize your 
statements, and then we [can move to questions as quickly as possi- 
ble. 1 

We'll begin by havirig ydu start. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD D. DeCOSMO, PRESIDENT, DELAWARE 
COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE; MEDIA, PA. 

Mr. DeCosmo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
subcommittee. We appreciate the opportunity to present the views 
of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges on 
H.R. 1400, Veterans' Educational Assistance Act of 1981. Accompa-' 
nying me, as you said, is Darryl Kehrer, who is director of the 
Office of Veterans' Affairs for our association and Nick Early who 
is a/board member of the American Association of MiAority Veter- 
ans Program Administrators. 

We're most interested in Mr. Montgomery's proposed legislation 
for an improved GI bill for the All-Volunteer Force. We feel that 
his legislation would be a blue chip investment /or our country in 
terms of recruiting and retaining quality personnel for the Armed 
Forces, in terms of providing education and training opportunities 
for men and women who have served honorably in- the Armed 
Forces, Reserve, and Guard components. 

We're awfully proud of the fact that the community, junior, and 
technical colleges have served more than 1.8 million Vietnam era 
veterans with the GI bill during the past 15 years. My own institu- 
tion has served thousands. Our specific views on Mr. Montgomery's , 
bill are as follows. ^ 

In terms of educational benefits and the payment method, we 
feel that the GI bill, education benefits, should be paid directly to 
the veterans or service members and not to educational institu- 
tions. We propose that a, monthly erfficational benefit of $400 be 
authorized. , 

1 See W 150 
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. « / • 

Wfe do i\ot favor a plan whereby the Veterans' Administration 
would pay all or a high percentage or the veterans' tuition for 
college, in addition to the monthly ^education allowance. We feel 
tha$ such a payment pfojicy could/fead to the abuse of the GI bill, 
By some educational institutions/as was the case after World War 

n. : 

Moreover, reserving pzpfrof the^ benefits for tuition, will not help 
recruit well-qualified t>ereons to" the Armed Forces. It will reduce 
the value of the ejkfcational benefits as a recruitment incentive. 
We also support^tiie preservice education program proposed by Mr. 
Montgonjerv< 3s an excellent opportunity for the Armed Forces to 
increase e^fifistment of persons interested u* earning a 2-year asso- 
ciate degree, or a 1-year certificate i* a specialized technology. 

Skills that young meq and, women would attain in these pro- 
grams, would help fill a serious void of skilled technicians needed 
by the military services. We also support the educational leaves of 
absence provision. We think it.has considerable- merit They could 
encourage more service members to reenlist by providing them 
with timely opportunities to enhance their skills without having to 
leave Active Duty. 

It would permit service members to finish the second year of an 
associate degree or perhaps the fourth year of a baccalaureate 
degree as a full-time student, after completing other courses as a 
part-time student. This opportunity would provide the impetus for 
enlisted members to apply for a commission to further their own 
military career. ; 

We also support the section on transferability of benefits. We 
think that would be an important incentive for helping the armed 
services retain skilled people. We have some problem with the 
language that 8 or more but less than 12 years on Active Duty. 

We have no problem with the minimum provision, but we do 
have a problem with 12 years. We think that limit ought to be 
removed. We also would like to make a comment on the VCIP. 
That has been recommended for rescission by the administration. 

We think that VCIP contributes significantly to the success of an 
All-Volunteer Force. We're speaking of the outreach, the counsel- 
ling, the retention services, career advisement, VA certification 
and other services which veterans of the All-Volunteer Force will 
need if they're going to succeed in college. 

The VCIP program at about 1,000 schools provides these valuable 
services. I hope^the Congress will support the continuation of the 
VCIP so that educational institutions will.be able to provide^r 
continue to provide valuable supportive services to veterans and 
service members. 

That concludes our summary statement. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for that summary. Your whole 
statement will be made a part of the record. Mr. Kehrer, do you 
have additional comments you would like to add at this point? 

Mr. KehrejuNo, sir. I don!t, but Mr. Early has a brief statement. 
* [The prepa^Bstatement of Mr. DeCosmo appears on p. 150.] 
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STATEMENT, BY NICHOLAS* EARLY, AMERICAN" ASSOCIATION 
OF MINORITY VETERANS PROGRAM* ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr. Early. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I r 
am Nicholas Early. I am a member of the Board of Directors, 
American Association of Minority Veteran^ Program Administra- 
tors. Our membership is comprised of organizations , who, provide 
services to black, oriental, and Native American veterans. Our 
'organization is one which is designed *to meet the needs of veter- 
ans, and represent their interests as an advocate organization con- 
cerning the many issues facing veterans and affecting veterans. 

AAMVPA membership is made up of veterans program adminis- 
trators from all races and nationalities. Mr. Chairman, AAMVPA 
feels _that H.R. 1400 is a proposal that could provide the incentive 
to attract higher quality personnel for the, peacetime military. 

The reestablishment of noncontributory assistance proposed by 
Congressman Montgomery will serve as a solution *to the .recruit- 
ment and retention problems, increase the educational level, retain 
individuals in the critical skilled areas and retain the career per- 
sonnel who are in the military to avail themselves of benefits 
earned under the terminated GI bill program. 

AAMVPA urges strong consideration by this committee of H.R. 
1400 as an alternative to the VEAP program, which has proven to 
be a less than adequate one. Mr. Chairman, the American Associ- 
ation of Minority Veterans Program Administrators thanks this 
committee for the opportunity to give testimony on H.R^ 1400. 

The peacetime GI bUl is a critically needed program, which will 
upgrade the peacetime military. 

Thank you^very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Early appears on p. 163.] 
Mr. Edgar. Thank you Mr. Early for your statement. We also 
thank you for your strong support of H.R. 1400. In your particular 
area you see more high school graduates joining the military serv- 
ice, which is one of .the goals of .H.R. 1400. , .. 

You are an official handling educational programs for minority 
Vietnam veterans. Do Vietnam veterans, who have high school 
diplomas, generally do better at a higher educational institution 
than veterans who did not complete high school before entering the 
active duty in the military? 

* Mr. Early. At the community college that I am working at, 
Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland, we find that veterans 
without a high school diploma tend to do equally as well as -veter- 
ans with a high school diploma. The reason that happens is that 
most of them usually, after their discharge/go through some type 
of remedial or refresher training in most of the local community 
colleges and universities. 

What they do is upgrade their educational skills, and at the time 
they do that, they can then go on to an advanced degree program. 

M*. Edgar. Generally, what is the educational background of the 
Vietnam veterans who failed to complete his or her GI program of 
education? 

Mr. Early, The majority of them tend to be high school gradu- 
ates, who were drafted, "right after high school, and the majority of 
them tend to be indivijduals who are enrolling in college for a 
marketable skill. The majority of Vietnam era veterans who use 
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the GI bill were in occupations in the military that had provided 
them with rignmarketable skills. 

Those are your combat arms, infantry, et cetera. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. DeCosmo, your statement included a comment 
about the leave of absence provision and some support of that 
particular provision. Could you elaborate on . that just in some 
detail? It is an issue that has been raised several times during our. 
hearings, but we have never really focused on it. , 

How would it assist your institution, and how would it help the 
service person in your Opinion? 

Mr. Kehrer. The le&ve of absence provision, Mr. Chairman, we 
* felt would be useful because of the benefits it w^uld have for the 
individual serviceman or woman, and thc/opportunities they would 
have to finish the final year of an associate "degree or the final year 
of a baccalaurabe degree, and then perhaps qualify for a commis- 
sion in their individual armed service and enhance their career in 
, that way. - 

We do not look on that provision as a method necessarily for 
helping educational institutions. We felt it was well-written, and it 
would help individual service members, and hopefully, could help 
in the retention area. 

-Mr. Edgar. I understand from your testimony that you advocate 
a $400 benefit'level without a tuition component- Could you ex- 
plain that benefit in just a little more detail so we can have a 
better feel for what you're really saying there? 

Mr. KEHftER. We felt the $400 level would be a more realistic 
level for monthly stipends, in view of the 3-year period, which will 
pass before any of the veterans would be eligible for this GI bill 
under the All-Volunteer Force. With the inflationary cycle we felt 
♦that $400 would be a more adequate amount of money to pay for 
books, fees, tuition, subsistence, and so on. 

We also feel that the GI bill should serve veteran students and 
service members not educational institutions Jo the extent that 
there was some abuse, as you know, as was proven by the Teague 
Commission after the Second World War. Of the GI bill, we feel 
that the GI bill, in general, for the All-Volunteer Force should not 
be a more attractive package than was provided to Vietnam era 
' veterans, who/in fact, were trying to readjust, many of them, from 
combat services. u . 

We appreciate the intent of this measure in that it is designed to 
help recruit and retain persons in military service. We do not view 
it as a traditional type of readjustment measure, as we had after**' 
World War II in Korea. , * 0 1 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. I yield to my colleague from Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Heckler. ' 
" Mrs. Heckler. I just want to thank you. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. I have no questions. • 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. Smith from Oregon? I want to thank all of you 
for coming today and sharing your comments. The fact that we 
don't have any more detailed questions for jrou does not reflect on ✓ 
your statement. * 

It reflects on the fact that we've pursued this issue in a very 
comprehensive way, and your comments about tlterole and impact 
on community. and junior colleges will be very helpful in drafting 
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this legislation. I hope that you will follow the* progress our field 
hearings and our mark-up, fcnd make an£ contributions that y,ou 
think might be helpful at that time. w x 
" Again, I would like.-to thank Mr. DeCosmo, who is President of 
Delaware Caunty's Community College for being here this morn- 
ing. We appreciate it, arid look forward to working with you in the 
future. « 

* Mr. DeCosmo. Thank yqu* very much for the opportunity, Mr. 
Chairmaji. \ 

Mr. Kehrer; Thank you, Mr. Chairman. f 

Mr. Edgar. Our next witness will be Maj. Gen. Roofert F.^Cock- 

lin, Association of th§ United States Army, 
Getiefal Cockun. I have a brief summary of my statement, 

which I ^vould % like to^go over, and then I will be pleased to answer 

any questions, you may have. , 

* Mp. Edgar.. We will make your entire statement part of the 
record. 1 We appreciate your summarizing your statement, and^Ifeek 
forward to hearing yolir testimony. 4 

Mr. CoeKUN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT E. COCKLIN, U.S. AftMY.(RET), 
EXECUTIVE VICE PR^SID^NT, ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. ARMY «* 

General CocKUN.Vln the 8 years that the All- Volunteer system" 
has been in existence, it has not«provided the manpower neededJbr- 
the total Army. When* I use the term "total Army" I mean Ad^e, 
Reserve, and National Guard. Further, in the "All- Volunteer, «qual- 
ity has been compromised-An the interest of quantity." The A^mv 
has been unable to recruit desired numbers of category 0 1 through 
III high school graduates. . 

The charts accompanying my submitted testimony show a direct 
Connection between the decline in quality enlistees and the termi- 
nation A of the Grbilf in 1976 and the greatly expanded postsecon- 
jdary school financial support available from the Federal Govern- 
ment. • .. * * 

We believe that the most serious obstacle t& the recruitment of 
the desired numbers of high school graduates, categories I through 
III is the. inability of the Army to offer educational benefits, other 
than those attainable through educational grants or loans from 
other Federal agencies. Where no serace to the country is required, 
and there is little likelihood of pujgtfed loan collection. * * ' 

H.R. 1400 is generally a good bill. It has in our view s\x deficiei)-* 
cies. w 

First, we strongly recommend that the bill be 'amended to pro- 
vide entitlement on a* ene-for-one basis for a 2-year enlistment 
option. 

Second, we recommend that there be an additional provision in 
th$ bill to recognize pure reserve component sefvice with benefits 
at one-half the Active Duty rate. 

Third, we Relieve the bill should provide authQrity to the*Service 
Secretaries to add additional t incentives to the basic educational 
package to fill critical military occupation specialties? The Army is 
a manpower intensive force, and must have a "competitive edge to 
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attract quality enlistees from the decreasing supply of young 
people. This is. entirely consistent with bonug and incentive plans ' 
already used*. • • 

Fourth, we recommend that the transfer of benefits not be re- ^ 
stricted to pritical skills, but applied across the board after 10 years^) 
of service. 0 % y * 

Fifth, .fadividu&ls currently authorized VEAP and the Vietnam 
Era GI'BHl should be eligible for the additioranstipend for service, 
and the transfer provision after meeting the service criteria of this 
bill. ' 

JSi^cth, as this* bill has a different purpose than GI bills of the 
Mist, it must appeal to the college-bound youth the services want to 
-^Jtract. Inflation is alsc^ very much a part of the student's life. 

Consequently, the basic entitlement should have an automatic cost- 
• of-liying adjustment, if it is to v be an attractive incentive.' Only 
"minimal payouts are going to be made before the third year after 
enactment. By then, even most inexperienced youth will recognize 
that the $250 or $300 a month will not provide much toward post- 
secondary school costs. 

While not a deficiency, there i£ one element of H.R. 1400 which I 
believe could be an administrative nightmare, that is pre-service 
assistance provision. I would urge that the reward for honorable 
service Jbe made after the servicers been performed. 

This eduiatipnal incentive for^nilifery service could and should 
be financed without increased Federal funding by curtailing pro- 
grams increases in Department of Education grant and loan pro- 
grams. In fact, it is our belief that if these programs are not 
curtailed as proposed by the administration, it is questionable if 
any new veterans educational assistance programs woufd signifi- 
cantly improve the quality of recruits. Not only is no service re- 
quired for these other Federal programs, and no pay back required 
for grants^ but the national direct student loan program reports 
over $732 million in defaults. v 

We have developed a' system of educational benefits that offers 
more to those who do riot ,serve, their country than to those who 
do. * 

< Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your statement and'fot , 
your summary x>f your statement. Point Nq. 3, which you make in 
your six points of disagreement with the legislation, reads, "in 
order for the individual, services to be competitive in the market- 
place, we believe that the bill should provide, authority, to the 
Secretaries of the military departments to add such additional 
incentives to the basic educational package t9 fiU critical military 
occupational Specialities as the service ihay be willing to fund and 
the Congress authorized.^ . * * / 

• I would like to point out that in H.R. 14Q0> that provision is an 
option, arid thzlt the authority&js' vested within the services to 
provide what is called ja "kicker for those'critical skill areas, so one 
out of the six areas you mention we do have $pme commonality. 

Yolir other fivej particularly the area of cost-of-living increment, 
has not coriie up in our discussions thus tar, and you make an 
. important point that e&ch year we would have to come back either 
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in the House Veterans Affairs Committee, and look at whether or 
not the $250 or whatever particular level w§ settle on is adequate. 
« There have been charges in the past in terms of cost of living 
with social security and with other retirement benefits that this is 
.an inflationary aspect thafc ^should be aVoided at all costs, and that 
committee should Jbase its" further determinations on what the 
Congress of the United States can afford. s 

Geqgral Cocklin. I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may, one of the 
things^that enters into this, unlike some*othei" programs, is the 
time that the pay-out starts is further down the line than would 
normally be expected, and I think it should be looked at. Hopefully, 
we may reach a time where inflation is under control, and we don't 
have to add more to the program, but I^think it needs to be looked 
at on a regular basis. 

Mr. Edgar. I appreciate that. I yield to my* colleague, Mrs. 
Heckler* . % 

Mrs.. Heckler. We have heard a great deal of testimony about 
the law-being very vital to non-cpmmissioned officers. j 
. General $ocklin. Yes, right. 

Mrs. Heckler. That seems to be one of the central aspects of our 
deliberations here. Your constituency would include all the officers* 
as well. J- see thajt you might have some difficulty in answering this 
questipn, but if the gravest problem in tjie All-Volynteer Force is 
the NCO problem, what would you think, in the interest of austerity, 
of limiting the GI bill benefits to noncommissioned officers? 

General Cocklin. Well, let me say first of all, Madam Congress- 
man, I am not so sure that the retention of NCO's is any jfoiore 
important than attracting quality recruits to begin with. We really 
h$ve, in my judgment, two very important elements to this bill. 

I suspectjthat if it were a question of not having 'a GI bill or 
having one only for t{ie noncommissioned officers, enlisted person- 
nel, obviously, that would be a position we'd support. We'd like to 
see our officers participate in benefits of their service as well in ( the 
educational field, and particularly in the transferability, becaifee 
we do have. a problem, as you may know in the paptain, major 
level, for example, in the Army right now. We're very short of 
those people. s 0 • 

Most of them are leaving so that they can make provisions for 
financial support of their*families, so it is important in both areas. 

Mrs. Heckler. Do you know offhajid what the salary of a captain 
and a major would be? fi 

General JSocklin. Well, I am going to make a guess. I can't keep 
track 6^ those) anymore, but I would gfless that it is somewhere in 
the neighbomood, Eric, correct me if I am wrong, but about $800 a 
month. AbWlt $1,100, excuse me. I am off by $300. 

[The following was subsequently submitted for the record:] 

Base pay, captain with 6-years longevity— $1,692 per month- 
Base pay, major with 12-years longevity— $2,043 per month 

Mrs. Heckler. $1*100 a month, and^how would you compute ,the 
housina assistance thatf they %pt. 
General Cocklin. I Beg your pardon. 

Mrs. IfecKLER. Housing allowance. * ^ • _ 4 . 



General Cockun. Well, it is a little early to tell on the variable 
housing allowance how it is going to work, because we have just 
had it in for awhile, and I certainly think that it is a fine addition 
to the compensation package. We just really haven't had enough 
experience yet; I'd have to say, to know what impact that is going 
to have on people staying in. ' ; 

Certainly it is going *to help. There is no doubt about that. 

[The following was subsequently submitted for the record:] 

Housing allowance, captain— $342 per montfc. 
Housing allowance, major— $380 per month. 

Mrs. Heqkler. How long dcfes it generally v take a person in the 
Army to reach major or captain? * 

General Cockun. Well, I would say^robably, what, 4 or 5 years, 
for captain. Eric? Eleveh for major, h6 says. He's closer to it than I 
am." 

Mrs. Heckler. Sftppose we have an ihcrease in the compensation 
of the officers. Wouldn't that do the same thing? 

General Cockun. Well, yes, there are several ways to skin this 
.cat, aad I yrould think that from a financial point of view, a GI bilK 
approach would be more attractive because our past experience 
with World War II GI bills, was that about 50 percent of the peopje 
took advantage of it. , »• **• , 

I ttiink.it got up to about 65 percent as ai result of the Vietnam 
war, whereas if you give a cost-of-living increase oY raise tjie pay of 
everyone, then you do two things. One, everybody participates, and 
it adds to the retirement cost, so I think in looking at the compen- 
sation picture, we want to be looking at how we can address what 
the real problem is and not add some additibnal problems further 
down the line. . * ' „ «- * T u 

Mrs. Heckler. On this question of retention of -officers, I would 
presumje that an officer already has a bachelor's degree? 

General CocKUN.*Yes. ■ 

Mrs. Hecki/ER. So he or she would be looking for a. masWIW^ 
doctorate or a professional degree. Isn't it quite likely f that sudTa 
person would be gearing for a civilian career, not a continuation in 
the military? f - 

General Cockun. Well, that is a possibility. I -wQiild say that 
most of them would be looking at the transferability aspect of this, 
more than for their own education, in my judgment, for the great 
bulk of the peppier t s "* Jf\* o 

Mrs. Heckler. And that would work moVe for the retention/ 

General Cockun. Yes. If you knew that you ha4 a* big leg up^on 
your college education of your children certainly it would. 

Mrs. Heckler. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. Smith? • / 

„ Mr. Smith. Following along this samfe line, General, I have 
become concerned with the potential time bomb of the fiscal prob- 
lem with this thing way out there iff the future. I spent IVz years 
on Active Duty, had a regular commission, had another 2% years 
in the Guard*. ** ** 

I think it is important that we have something, but to try to 
* target to try to help the AH-Volunteer m Force, and to.try to help the 
problems th&t we really see, we now, have an officer corps whidi is 
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pretty much college educated. It is a requirement to get the. candi- 
dates on board, arid we have that pretty well accomplished. 

As an example, and I am either the worst example or the best 
exaoipte, I would not have stayed on active duty even if they 
would have made me a general, because I think at that .time, even 
the people who were generals were under severe limitation by the 
political leadership in this country, and you had a job satisfaction 
that was extremely low. 

I don't think that by giving people money or educational benefits 
or carrots or sticks! you're going toy>lve that problem. JDurygreat 
difficulty, almost all our testimony shows, ns with the miUlevel 
NCO. 4 

,1 really question whether we should include the officers in this 
kind of a program. I question whether we wouldn't be better off to 
have only the enlisted .people eligible, and 'then make sure we do 
target the groups, and ! t!hink, the retention is the key. factor here, 
not necessarily the problem of original recruitment. 

I really^ am interested in your protection of the officer corps as 
such. I realize you're representing them, but I wonder if we 
wouldn't be better off just to pay those people better, and give 
them more responsibility with their authority. 

GeJeral Qocklin. Well, certainly I wouldn't disagree with what 
you nave, skid. As ' I said to Congresswoman Heckler, there are 
several ways to skin this ca^ and one, you're going to provide for it 
one way or the other, and Ideally don't see that it makes that 
much difference. J 

I have the feeling athat across the board when you have a pro- 
gram that runs across' the board in any, military service, that it 
tends to be viewed with greater, equity than Vhere you single out 
either enlisted or officers for special privilege. 

This is a matter of equity, but we can Solve that several ways, 
too, I am sUFe. I think what we're after here, as I tried to say 
earlier, if you get into— I' am not opposing harfng the whole com- 
pensation picture looked at, but*I think yoff can provide a very 
meaningful, attractive incentive here tfiat, because it doesn't get 
involved in the retired pay [down the line afid so on, it might turn 
out to be more cost effective than some other way. . 1 

That is what I would just urge the committee to take a good look 
at. 

Mr. Smith. I think really since retention is our problem, and 
retention in the people who are trained to ogerate our technical 
equipment, that we'd better target this thing* knowing what the 
costs are. That is mir goal to try to retain. v \ 
* General Cocklin. Yes, sir. * - — 'S t f 

% Mr. Smith. So we should 

'General Cocklin. I would like to just' make the one point though, 
sir, I think it is a dual thing. We need to attract quality people. 
Certainly we have tp retain^good people, but if we're going to have 
good people in* our corps force, career force, we have'iirst got to get 
good people into the system, Isb I think that one of the most 
important features of the GI bill is its recruiting— its assistance in 
recruiting the kind of people who would be interested in furthering 
their education on down the line. 

Those are the kind of people we're trying to get 
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*Mr. Smith. What do you feel about the Reserve component inclu- 
sion and/or if that should help t»e overall force concept, I would 
- think. 

General Cocklin. We have that as bn^of our points in here. We 
think that thejteserve component should be included on a one-half 
rate of Active Bufy, yes, sir. v 

Mr. Smith. But do you feel strongly about that particular por- 
tion? 

General Cocklin. Yes, x sir, I do, because wheh we talk about 
Total Force,* you see, we've got a very Heavy commitment for our 
Reserve components as part of our overall defense postiye. We've 
got'to be aware and' treat them with the same equality, if you will, s 
that we do the people in the active establishment. 

Mr. Smith. Do ytfu want to £ake on the problem of transferability 
of spouse or only children? I mean that looks like that is going to 
be a real tough one outln the future, too. 

General Cocklin. Well, obviously, the transferability probably is 
one of the key features as far as retention. I wpuldn't want to get 
•into a debate about spouses. I have got one of ipy own, and I don't 
need any problems, buK dertainly I think children ought to be 
included, at least. * * 

Mi;. Smith. It does look to be something though that had better 
be carefully written. | 

General Cocklin. # Yes, sir. It does, indeed. 

Mr. Smith. Thanlc you, General. 

General Cocklin. Thank you. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you for your testimony. You were very "to the 
point" and helpful to us this<morning. We appreciate it. ^ 

General CocJki3n. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate being here. m 

[The prepared statement of General Cocklin appears on p- 166.] 

Mr. EdgaH. Our next panel of witnesses will be the representa- 
tives of the m$jbr veterans organizations. First, Mr. Philip Riggin, 
the American Legion, accompanied by G. Michael Schlee, director 
of the National Security-Foteign Relations Committee, the Ameri-* 
can Legion. 

Also here is Mr. Philip Mayo, Veterans of Foreign, Wars, Mr. 
Gabriel P. Brinsky, AMVETS, Mrs. June Willenz, American Veter- 
ans Committee. We welcome all of you here, and we'll make sure 
^everybody has a chair. ^ 

Before you begin I have a brief statement that I would like t$ 
read,if I could, and then we'll proceed on the order 5f our witness 
Jist tlflj^ugh your statements. 4 1 

I mentioned at the hearings yesterday, and I would like to repeat 
it today, that the men and women who have'occupied this chair in 
the past havfe, always known that the primary purpose this 
committee and this subcommittee is to serve the ?ieeds of the 
American veteran. 

We are not about to compromise that commitment, and I, for 
one, am not about' to compromise you and your needs under the 
pressure for either new budgets or new ideas. The legislation before 4 
us today is designed to help tlie All-Volunteer Force recruit and^ 
retain quality military personnel. 
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I believe it to be in the interest of this committee, and in. the 
defense of our c5untry to address this problem, but the value of the 
incentive *we want to create would be meaningless unless we first 
keep our commitment to you. We can ask young men and women 
to join the Armed Forces now. We can offer them an education. 

We can promise them benefits and bonuses, but on. tJ|e other 
hand can we still promise them first-rate medical care if they' are 
disabled, or readjustment' assistance if they are troubled, or jobs, or 
rehabilitation services? 

These are part of the recruitment and retention package too. If 
we are going to send this education package to ^1 Army recruiter, 
by all rights we ought to have a veteran, maybe £ Vietnam veteran 
deliver it. In all honesty both stories need to be told, both commit- 
ments need to be met. 

I -believe we can do, both, and we must do Jboth. So I want to 
welcome you again to this committee, I know your concerns abput 
this legislation. I share your concerns, but witlj your help I believe 
we, can work out the problems with which you've identified in your 
statements.' I 'would like to call first Mr. Philip Riggin from the 
American Legion to proceed, and then we'll proceed to the other 
service. 

STATEMENT OF E. PHILIP RIGGIN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, LEGIStA 
TIVE DIVISION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, ACCOMPANIED BY G. 
MICHAEL SCHLEE, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY-FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE -AMERICAN LEGION - 

, Mr. Riggin. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the organization, I 
Avould like to say, first of all that we appreciate thfe opportunity to 
be here. Second, very quickly, we couldn't agree with you more in 
tgmis of your statements -regarding the budget, and the signals 
e being" sent to those people who would consider the military , 
and part of that consideration, would look toward what 
yete^ns' benefits would bfe available at that time. 

..gain, my name is Phil Riggin. I am the Deputy Director of 
Legislative Division for the American Legion. On my left is Mr. 
Michael Schlee, Director of National Securit^yid Foreign Rela- 
tions for the American Legion. He will present pur statement 
On my right is Mr. John Sommer, Assistant Director of Veterans 
Affairs and Rehabilitation for our organization, and in recognition 
of the space available, we did ask Mr. Sommer to join us. All three « 
of us'will be available to answer any questions the Subcommittee 
may have. 

I will turn this over to Mr. Schlee at this time. 

Mr. Schlee. Thank you. A, too, appreciate the opportunity to 
present the views of the Arfferican Legion to the subcommittee this 
morning. The chairman stated in his initial remarks that the scope 
of these hearings were to review the entire nature of the benefit of 
the GI bill, both historically and within the context of the present 
needs of the All-Volunteer Force. * 

is 
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. For the use and review of the subcommittee, I have appended a 
history of 6l bill benefits to the prepared statement. 1 The instru- 
mental involvements of the American Legion in these programs 
over 30 years will hopefully be of value in. addressing the issues 
concerning the historical scope of these hearings. 

Resolution No. 36 approved by our national executive committee, 
gavfc support to a balanced educational incentive program, which 
would promote recruitment and * retention of individuals in the 
Active and Reserve forces. We do believe that legislation should 
contain three factors, namely, preservice, inservice and postservice 
benefits. , • 

Turning to the specific legislation, namely, H.R 1400, I woiild 
like to emphasize the major areas of support, and recommended 
changes in that proposal. We support the intention of section 1401 
with the exception of the words "readjustment benefit." We do 
believe the purpose of this legislation is recruitment and retention. 

We support section 1412 and commend the recognition of the 
indispensable role of the Reserve component and the National 
Guard and the total force policy throughout this proposal. Unfortu- 
nately a frequently neglected fact, we feel both the' monthly rate 
proposed and the method of payment are fair and equitable. Like- 
wise, we favor the supplemental education assistance program, and 
the concept providing additionAsupplemental assistance on an as- 
needed basis for military pers^^with critical skills and special- 
ties. 

The American Legion has concern about section 1433 in its provi- 
sion for transferability. We respectfully ask that a serious look be 
given to the long-range cost <Jf this proposal, its equity and its 
«. actual effectiveness across the board. 

We agree with the preservice education assistance in section 
1443, and inservice provisions. Resolution No. 36 sets out policy for 
the breakdown of cost proposed irf section 1445. We are in agree- 
ment that such an educational program should be administered by 
the Veterans' Administration. 

, That agency currently has in its ^employment experienced staff 
with the expertise necessary to insure that such a program is 
darned out in an efficient manner, howfever, the foregoing resolu- 
tion recommends to the Congress that any such educational incen- 
; tive program be entirely funded by the Department of Defense. 
The justification for this recommendation is strength in taking 
into consideration the cuts in the Veterans' Administration budget 
• recently proposed by the Office of Management and Budget. The 
ibottom line "is that the ultimate purpose of such legislation is to 
provide an incentive for the recruitment and retention of personnel 
in the Armed Forces. - 
. "Based upon this premise the Legion favors funding of any of th^ 
benefits fpayable under such an incentive to. be funded by the 
Department of Defense. i would alsp like to point out that in 
strongly supporting the educational incentive program, the Ameri- 
can Legion does not believe that it, alone, will solve all the prob- 
lems of the All-Volunteer Force, nor Can it even begin to achieve 
its goals unles§khe competition from the ever-increasing amount x>f 
Federal educa^fcprograms is dramatically reduced. ' 
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While it will enhance the numbers and increase the quality of 
new /ecruits, it still may not fully meet the needs of the services 
for a cross-section of American youths to operate and man our 
ever-increasing complex and sophisticated weapon systems. 

We concurrently support that additional funding for increased 
pay and benefits, and for improvements in the all-important qual- 
ity of life factors for the Armed Forces. The American Legion 
oelieves that a return to conscription is inevitable, however, politi- 
cal reality will deny this in the near future. 

Oui* position is reinforced by American youth demographics for 
the 1980s. According to the .Census Bureau projection, a supply of 
18-year-old males will shrink during the 1980's and 1990-s because 
of the progressive decline in chilctoearing in the 1960's and 1970's. 

It has been calculated that tWF military services will have to 
recruit one of every two qualified and available males by n\id to 
late 1980's. By contrast in last year, 1980, about one in every four 
qualified and^available 18-year-olds were recruited. 

j^n conclusion, the American Legion fully supports the balanced 
educational incentive program for recruitment and retention in the 
Armed Ferces. We believe the timely enacted legislation with thp 
modifications we have recommended, will go far to accomplishing 
this goal. ~* • , 

Mr. Chairman, as you stated in your opening remarks, we must 
stop sending conflicting signals to our youth and to our men and 
women in uniform. We must enact an educational benefits pro- 
gram now, and keep it on line for the future to enhance the quality- 
of the individuals we are asking to serve. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Riggin and Mr. Schlee appears - 
on p. 171.] 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for that important statement 
from the American Legion. We'll hold our questions until we hear 
from the other organizations. Philip Mayo is here from the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and we ask that you present your statement 
in-summary, if possible. 

Ybur.full statement will be part of .the record. 1 

STATEMENT t>F PHILIP MAYO. VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Mr. Mayo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Twill summarize with' 
that understanding, and I would like to thank you andn|he mem- 
bers of this subcommittee for allowing us to present our views with 
.respect to an All- Volunteer Force recruitment ^nd retention educa- 
tional package. 

1 We recognize the undeniablfe need for the Armed Forces to at- 
tract and retain the necessary nun*er of qualified personnel into 
the service. Many acknowledge thaf some form of educational in- 
centives would provide the needed emphasis jor , increasing that 
flow in and to retaining those needed members in the service. 

On the other hand others have indicated that the cost of such a 
program would be entirely too prohibitive. We^. believe that the 
commitment tcr the AlUVolunteer Force requites an educational 
incentive program be implemented and such a plan should embody t 
a number of concepts which are that the benefits described to the 

'See p 192 . ' '* . 
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plan should be fully funded through the Department of Defense, 
with the VA supplying only the personnel required as well as their 
cost to administer the program, that those currently enrolled, in 
other educational programs, including the Vietnam era GI bill, be 
afforded the opportunity to participate in this program, that the 
thrust of the legislation be aimed primarily at the. use of the 
benefits by the veterans, themselves; and that the Reserves and 
National Guard be accorded the opportunity^ become eligible to 
some degree under the program ^as well. ' 

appreciate again the opportunity to be here and present our 
views*. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mayo appears on p. 192.] 
Mr. Edgar, ^hank you very much. I appreciate your statement 
this morning. Mrs. June Willenz, the American Veterans Commit- 
tee is next. 

STATEMENT OF JUNE WILLENZ, AMERICAN VETERANS 
COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Willenz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, am very pleased U> 
be here to represent the American Veterans Committee. I would y 
like to present the Veterans Affairs Commission chairman, Frank 
E. G. Weil, who is sitting with me. I will summarize very briefly^ 
the views of the American Veterans Committee. 

We have traditionally supported the concept of a GI bill. We 
'think, and we believe, that it ha^Lbeen proved by the history of the 
last 35 years, that the GI bill been an investment in human 
beings as well as a great benefitwfch^/Nation. 

We were sorry to see the Vietnam era bill go out of existence, 
and we urged thefi that a new bill be instituted. The experience of 
VEAP indicates to us that a new bill is in order. We haye heard 
ample testimony the last few days from the services about the 
problems of the All-Volunteer Force, £Ke problems of retention, the 
problems of recruitment. 

We believe that a peacetime GI bill will address those needs; . 
however, as Professor Moskos and some of the other veterans-orga- 
nizations sitting here, we'd like to emphasize that a GI bill cannot 
v solve "all the problems of the All-Volunteer Force. We think tjiat 
the current version, H.R. 1400, and the Armstrong and Bennett 
bills to some degree address these problems. • 1 1 

We would like to emphasize that we would like to see it address 
the recruitment problems more than the retention problems. We 
would like to see a World War II model. I think Professor Moskos 
has indicated in great detail the advantages of the World War 1 ^ 
model. 

We would like to see ,a separate tuition payment, and living 
.allowance. There have been reports of the Vietnam era GI bill 
( indicating that a single allowance channels veter^flS into {he lower 
| couYse colleges^as well as having; some regional/Jnannelingq 

Obviously, with a limited amount of money, the veteran is going 
^ to find the school wifjh ihe Iqwest tuition and the lowest living 
costs. 'Therefore, we would urge, on the b&sis of equity, that the 
veteran be giver\ a free choice of school, and, therefore, that the 
model suggested by Senator Armstrong and Congressman Bennett 
be used.' . 
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We would like tp call attention to a couple of details that we 
think perhaps are important. We would like to see the Coast Guarti 
included among the servifces. I beUevB\H.R. 1400 doesn't include it. 

Mr. Edgar. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mrs. Willenz. Thank you. V 

Mr. Edgar. We had talked about the Coast Guard being included 
before, and I think it was more of an oversight. 

Mrs. Willenz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Also, we know that 
excepr for Congressman Bennett's bill, the eligibility for benefits 
under the proposed peacetime GI bill are only for those who re- 
cei/e honorable discharges. N " 

Ufider present statute veterans who receive general discharges 
under honorable conditions are entitled to educational benefits. We 
don't see why there should be a change. At the very minimum, 
include those who have received general discharges in the eligibil- 
ity. 

Also we don't see why there should be a cutoff date for eligibil- 
ity. ^There are times when a veteran cannot use his entitlement, 
immediately after service. We have argued against the 10-year ' 
eligibility time limit, and we would urge at this time that it also be 
t eliminated from any kind of bill. / 

W,e would like to subrxiit a complementary statement at a later 
time. I think that this summarizes our immediate statement, 

.[The prepared statement of the American Vetefans Committee 
appears on p. 198.] 

Mr. Edgar. Thank" you very much. The AM VETS are not present 
tips morning to share their testimony, but their testimony will be 
made a part of the official record. 1 

I yield to my colleague fr<?m Massachusetts, Mrs. Heckler. 

Mrs. Heckler. I would like to congratulate the panel on the very 
fine presentation on each person's part. I would like to ask Mrs. 
Willenz if she has any budget estimates of the proposed changes in 
the bill that she suggests. 

Mrs. Willenz. I believe that this model, the* World War II model, 
would cost approximately $2 billion. I think Professor Moskos has 
submitted the figures to this committee, and I think we must 
regard that these dollars are dollars very well spent, and that the 
history of th$ GI bills before this time have indicated that not only 
the veterans have benefited and their families, but tlsje Nation as a 
whole., 

There can be no better way of spending it as an investment in 
human beings. • 

Mrs. Heckler. I think the record does sflow the great-benefits to 
the country from the G.I. bill. In this case/^^e trying to benefit 
themilitary by trying to keep people in fne service, and that is 
■^wHy^tSe^ questions were asked about the eligibility o£^ officers, 
whether or not this would work toward their retejjion within the 
military. 

Do you think, that this would be thfe result of having a GI bill 
wlfich would extend to officers? Do ^ou think it would serve the 
purpose of retention? 

Mrs. Willenz. I think, as I s^id earlier, I don't think the GI bill's 
main purpose is £|iat &f retention. \ 
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Mrs. Heckler. But we aire drafting one with that purpose. This is 
our purpose today. 1 • 

, Mrs. Willenz. Well, we would have to study that question, con- 
cerning whether officers should be excluded. 
•Mrs. Heckler. The other question I would like to ask is about 
the transferability. Do you believe in the transferability of benefits 
to spouse and children? * * 

Mrs. Willenz. I think~this is a very complex question. The 
question of whether that kind ef-entitlement, which is based^on an 
individual service, can be transferred, I think is a very complicated 
one. J am not sure— it might very well assist in some retention, 
I don't know whether»$he* overall picture would be worth the 
complexity, and also there is a basic question of equity. Mr. Weil 
might want to supplement that. 

Mr, Weil. I would like to supplement that, Mrs. Heckler. We 
believe that transferability should be limited to those cases where 
the individual cannot, as distinct from does not wish, to take ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunities. Tor instance, Someone 
who has become severely disabled, and cannot really take advan- 
tage of it, and if I might comment on the officer question, I believe 
by commission— would consider including that small minority of 
officers who* do .not yet have a bachelor's degre^fthat it certainly 
does not disadvantage them. I don't think the main purpose of the 
bill is to finance graduate education for those who, through eco- 
nomic circumstances, are much more likely to be able to afford it. 

Mrs. Heckler. Would you gay that the American Veterans Com- 
mittee is not interested in the retention of personnel in the mili- 
tary? , _ . , ... . 

Mr. Weil. No/ What wa say is that trying to stretch this bill to 
cover both things adequately is* perhaps stretching it a little too? 
far, and we should address retention separately. We certainly agree 
to the most important problem. 

* Mrs. Heckle**. How would you suggest that we address the ques- 
tion of retention of personnel in the military, especially the non- 
commissioned officers? ~ ^ 

Mr? Weil. I thinkThere will be some 'beneficial effect for reten- 
tion of the bill as it stands. I think it requires less of a blanket 
approach, more analysis— precisely where is the greatest rate of 
attrition— and what incentives can be brought to that particular 
group. Presumably the attrition rate for drill sergeants is offe thing 
and for nuclear propulsion specialists it is something else. The 
incentives may very well have to be different. 
Mrs. Heckler. Thank you very much. 

- Mr. Edgar. Mr. Smith^of Oregon? 

I have three very brief questions that I would like to ask, and 
again, I appreciate your patience in coming today. First, to Mr. 
Mayo from VFW, at your national convention in Chicago last 
August, President Ronald Reagan/then a candidate for the office of 
President, has been quoted as telling your delegates he favored 
restoring the GI educational biH. 

However, we have had no endorsement of such a proposal from 
the administration or from an administration spokesman. All but 
one of the military officers in uniform who testified before our 

' committee supported the concept of a GI education bill. 
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s All we have heard from the administration is that we should 
wait and see the outcome of the test, the VEAP program. When 
we've talked with some of the people who have responsibility over 
. those tests, there has been a great deal of confusion. In fact the Air 
Force said that a director of the program to administer those tests 
and programs does n6t understand them. 

I know the VFW is a strong supporter of a strong military force. 
In your opinion do you agree with the administration's position on 
H.R. 149Q and on similar bills, and can we afford to wait another 
year or two before acting on a GI education incentive and recruit- 
ment bill? 

f Mr. Mayo. I think that what has taken place insofar as military 
„is concerned has been adequately brought out this morning. The 
ability to keep people in as it stands, requires that such legislation 
$ we h&ve before us not be too long delayed. ; 

We do think along the road in the future that we may return to 
conscription, however. 

Mr. Edgar. But specifically in relationship to a new QI education 
bill, can we afford to wait? 

Mr. Mayo. I v/ould think not. > 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayo.. Based on c urgent ' irrforrrra timr: ' 

. Mr. Edgai^. Mrs. Willenz, you apparently favor a variable educa- 
tion payment depending upon tuition charged by the school, whieh 
the veterar* may attend. You also made some comments about 
supporting the earlier testimony about a tuition component. - 

Is this your principal objection to H.R. 1400 that it does not have 
a tuition component? * ' 

Mrs. Willenz. That is the,principaUobjection, although I might 
add that we feel that the bill that is simplest would be the one that 
would be most able to serve the purpose of recruitment. 

We think th^t the complicated formulas in H.R. 1400 are going 
to mitigate against tffe very purpose of the bill, and that is to 
recruit. Just as a postscript, we would like to see a much more 
representative All-Volunteer Force, and we think that the GI bill 
will provide that important incentive to the components in our 
society that are not now representative of the All-Volunteer Force, 
namely the high school graduates, college-bound youth, so that we 
think that a simpler bill, without all the complicated transferabil- 
ity provisions, would be far more useful for'tbe purpose of recruit- 
ment. 

„ By the way, the very nature of this new mix that- such a bill 
. would provide would inevitably atjd'to the' continued service, and 
therefore, would help ameliorate the retention problems. We know 
that high school graduates* have a lower dropout rate and are 
much more likely to finish their teems of service. 

They also have lower att^ion rates in all the ranks. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. Mr. Schlee, you and your colleagues look 
to me to be, and I know as a fact,* both Vietnam era veterans, and 
holding high positions within the American Legion. We've been 
focused here today primarjly on. the all-volunteer military and how 
to maintain it. ' *~ 

Yet in the last few weeks there have been several disquieting 
revelations that have surfaced. One is a major stud^ that has been 
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i widely reported on Vietnam era veterans, their readjustment prob- 
lems and their impact on society^ • ■ 

Second, is the need to cut Budgets and balance budgets and its 
impact <in veterans programs. Tomorrow we're going to be holding 
a meeting here of the full committee to discuss the possibility of 
cutting back some of those veterans programs. * 

I wonder if in either or both of those two areas, either the-stijdy 
> that has been reported or the'budget-cut area, you wcmld have any 
comment that you would like to make in relationship to the earlier 
comment I made that both are important, both the new program to 
m provide educational benefits and the old programs that were prom- 
ised to, particularly, Vietnam era veterans. 

Mr. Schlee. I would like to refer this to Mr. Riggin. I deal on the 
-•defense aspects, and he is more of a pro in that. We don t have 

budget problems in that area so far, so I will refer 

/\Mr. Edgar. So far. ' 

Mr. Riggin. Mr. Chairman, I think that your record generally 
over the years and more specifically in recent weeks is very clear 
in terms of what the proposed budget cuts would do to Vietnam era 
veterans. I think that you generally know that we share that. 

concern. a ... , „. 

The initial proposal by the administration to eliminate the Viet- 
nam veterans readjustment counseling program is something that 
we felt was ill-conceived. We did not think it had been given a fair 
chance by the administration, and I do understand that there are 
apparently some sec6nd thoughts in that regard to some extent at 
this particular time, which, in my opinion, is a very positive sign. 

Apart from that particular budget cut, we have to loolc at Jfiet- 
* nam veterans generally who have gone to war, in very unpopular 
circumstances, in good faith, expecting to receive certain benefits 
when they return. J think that as far as current law is concerned 
and what they are eligible for, thos6 benefits are generally there. 

It is /now a matter of funding those 5 benefits and making sure 
they are actually applied and practically applied to Vietnam veter- 
ans as well as veterans of other wars. We are finding, of course, 
that Vietnam veteransin-that regard share the concern of veter- 
ans of earlier war periods with the budget cuts that are bemg s 
recommended at this particular time. 

So I *think it is generally an environment of alarm, especially 
when Vietnam veterans were beginning to see some light at the; 
end of the tunnel in recent weeks and in the last couple of months 
regarding publicity that had t>een vicariously givto to them as a 
result of the hostages returning from Iran. * 

So I think this is particularly difficult at this point, based upon 
what they thought they were seeing, and what they're seeing in 
terms of budget. cuts. It is very confusing, an(d it is, therefore, a 
, very negative thing, I believe, as far as Vietnam veterans generally 
are concerned. 

Mr Edgar Thank you for your comment. I would announce to 
everyone thatim the 8th of April there will be joint hearings, 
between tHis subcommittee and the Health Care Subcommittee 
dealing with the veterans centers thateare impacted by the budget 
• cuts. 

• Mr. Riggin. We would like to be here. 

mk 95 ■• 
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Mr. Edgar. I think they are very important hearings. I would 
like to thank all of the persons for testifying. There may be addi- 
tional questions' thai we'll be asking from time ta time as we move 
to»markup of the legislation. We thank you for your contribution. 

Our next panel of witnesses will be Mr. Bernard Ehrlich, legal 
counselor to the National Home Study Council, accompanied by 
Mr Lee Hughes and Jack Thompson. Gentlemen we welcome you 
here this morning You have been very patient with us as we've 
gone through a large number of witnesses. 

Again, I would remind you that we're under a bit of time pres- 
sure, and we hope that you could summarize your point of view, 
and speak directly to the legislation. 

STATEMENT OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF BERNARD EHRLlfcH, 
' LEGAL COUNSELOR TO THE NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUN- 
CIL, LEE HUGHES, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, JJ.S. MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE, NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL, AND 
JACK THOMPSON,*- PRESIDENT, McGRAW-HfkL CONTINUING 
EDUCATION CENTER, NATIONAL HOME STUDY\COUNCIL . , 

Mr EHRLicii. Mr. Chairman, we have done so, syid wef appreci- 
ate our full statements going into the^ record. 1 Wg,have two speak- 
ers here today? Mf Lee Hughes of the Marine Corps Institute and 
Mr. John Thompson, both of whom will be speaking on behalf of 
the National Home Study Council, which is an -organization com- 
prised of accredited home*study schools. 

Without further ado we'll start with Mr. Hughes. / , 

STATEMENT OF LEE HUGHES /* 

Mr. Hughes Good morninWMr. Chairman. I am Lee Hughes, 
director of eduction of the Marine Corps Institute, which is a 
correspondence. school run by the .^Marine Corps at the Marine 
Barracks here in Washington. I am a former Marine Corps, officer 
and teacher^and have recently completed my 17th year of service 
with the ^p-ine Corps Institute, and the last 6 years as th£ Direc- 
* tor of Education. 

T am n ptjg fting a policy statement for the Marine Corps, but 
_ after, being involved with all aspects of training "by correspondence 
for over 17 years, I think that I am qualified to speak about 
correspondence training in the Marine Corps^and Armed Forces. 

Today there are over 800,000, U.S. military personnel enrolled - in 
correspondence courses, covering several thousand subjects, rang- 
ing frtfm the Industrial College of the Armed Forces to the oper- 
ation, employment* of the M-60 machinegun. For some service men 
a^cLwome^, cprrespondence training is the primary means of ac- 
quiring training. • " \ 

For example, the marines of the Marine Security Battalion as- 
"agned at embassies all over the world are among the biggest users 
voft correspondence courses. The Marine Corps thinks highly enough 
\Sf correspondence training to add up to 50^pbints composite scores < 
used for determining promotional eligibility for completing courses. 

1 See p 207 ) f ^ 
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In addition, management of the correspondence course program 
and the completion rates are items that are inspected by the In- 
spector General of the Marine Corps in his annual unit inspections. 
Correspondence study is an integral part of the training of all 
military services. * J : 

A service man orwoman becomes accustomed to the correspond- 
ence method of study. It is self-paced and an effective method of 
learning. It seems to me that it is quite natural for former service 
person/ to look to continue ^his method of study when he or she 
returns to the civilian world. 

Whether it .is a course from the" National Home Study^Council 
accredited school or one of the numerous academic courses* offered 
by over 100 of our major universities, there is a large population 
which feels at home with this home study method of learning. 

I feel that these people should have the right to continue their 
education, using the GI bill benefits that they have earned at an 
aftredited correspondence school. What better way to accomplish 
the provisions of section 14-16 of the proposed H.R. 1400, than to 
allow- a service person to use the GI bill to further his or her 
education by correspondence study, while continuing to perform his 
or her military duties, no matter where he or she is stationed. 
, I strongly urge your positive consideration for retaining the right 
to study by correspondence as an option to the GI bill. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hughes appears on p. 207.] 

STATEMENT OF JACK THOMPSON 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, memberSiOf the subcommittee, I 
-am John F. Thompson, president of the McGraw Hill Continuing 
Education Center and the National Radio/Institfute, NRI, the Na- 
tion's oldest and largest technical homef study school, enrolling 
24,000 students annually. ,\ ... \/ ^ 

I am today representing tihe Nationa/ Home Stiffly Council, of 
which I am past president, arid currently vice chairman of its 
accrediting commission, whichvis v re'cc4nized by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of JEducation as an officiJ^crediting body. This is my 25th 
year as a correspondence school educator* 

I am an Air For&' veteran. I, earned 2 ^year's -college credit 
through. home study courses, and pursued the GI bill upon dis- 
charge?. I have prepared a written statement regarding correspond- 
ence education and its importance to the GI bill. In the interests of 
time this statement has been distributed 3 to you. f 

I urge you to read it carefully, and would like to have^it included 
in the record today. 1 First we totally approve and endorse the 
concepts of the new educational assistance program included in 
H.R. 1400. It does an excellent job in promoting and assisting the 
All-Volunteer "Force program' and total force concepts of the 9 U.S. 
Armed Forces. ^ 

I wfint to be* absolutely sure that this bill provides for training by 
correspondence as has every Gtbill since 0 its inception following 
World Wav II. For the record during the, late 1960's and early 
1970's of all active duty service personnel using their GI bill bene- 
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fits^ov^ one-half used these benefits to enroll in correspondence 

schools. ' j 
In the period 1966 to 1976 more than 1.1 million veterans- and 
service personnel studied correspondence courses. This represents 
17 8 percenl of the total of all GI bill students enrolling in all types 
of schools. Aside from the convenience and practicality of corre-' 
spondence courses, a strong point must be made for its cost-effec- 
tiveness. \ J I -li. 

Correspondence courses cosT: considerably less thaji equivalent 
resident courses, as demonstrated by a 1980 survey of the National 
Center for Education Statistics. This Jesuits in a substantial sav- 
ings to taxpayers and to the Federal Government. 
Further, correspondence students are reimbursed only 70 percent 
- of their total tuition on a strict pro rata formula, based on lessons 
completed. They do not receive monthly stipends as in the case of 
resident schools, The Veterans' Administration does not face the 
normal problems associated with loss of money for failure to pay. 
The discriminating aspects of this 70 percent provision are ap- 
' parent in requiring GI bill students today to pay 30 perfcent of their 
/ tuition out of their own pockets. To reemphasize Mr. Lee Hughes 
comments, correspondence courses, sponsored by the military serv- 
ices, have become a prfmary method of education^ 1 

It is, indeed, a way of life in the military today.. Upon^ discharge, 
military personnel expect and deserve a right to .further education 
, by the correspondence method. Now the primacy argument against 
* /correspondence courses in past years was that' veterans often en- 
rolled for avocational purposes. f J 
' There may have been some validity to th\i argument in the late 
1950s and through the 1960's, however, since that time, in order to 
* maintain VA eligibility, participating correspondence schools have 
i \^ be^en required to demonstrate that a minimum of 50 percent of 
" graduates must be employed in the fie^d for which they were 

^Clearly, this is the acid test for any /educational institutic^ In 
the case of our own sqhcfol /we can clearly show that t^employ- 
ment rate for graduates' of our electifcnic program is 85 percent. 
Air-conditioning, refrigeration, arid hating 'programs, 84.8 percent; 
automotive servicing, 76.4 percent; jjpectrical appliance servicing, 
* 66.5 percent; and we could go on. To Jurther illustrate the effective- 

ness of correspondence training we( retained an independent con- 
sulting firm to study the relevancw/pf correspondence training in a 
particular career field— TV and iydio technician. This study re- 
vealed that 44 percent of all full-mne technicians had taken corre- 
spondence courses and 85 percent would actually recommend corre- 
spondence training in the technical career field. m 

Next time -your own TV or stereo needs repsfir, you might ask 
the technician how and where he or she obtained their training. 
This is a rather amazing contribution of the correspondence school- 
ing method "to* a specific career field, and there are numerous 

others. , . . , ^ 

It is Unrealistic to believe that correspondence students are any 
less career-motivated than students in resident schools. The em- 
ployment record of graduates in research data obtained through 

Q 79-430 0-81—7 .l\ ' 
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nonbiased sources supports this fact. I urge that the correspond- 
ence schools be specifically included in H.R. 1400. 

Further, at a time ^jyhen the ^industrialization of America has 
become a critical issife,lt is imperative that correspondence schools 
remain in the present GI bill. To do otherwise could well deny 
educationajfcenefits to one-third or more of the afitive duty people 
% who plan to use these benefits under the bill in future years. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your statement. I appreci- 
ate the concise way in which you presented it. 

[The prepared -statement of Mr. Thompson appears on p. 210.] 

Mr. Edgar. I yield to my colleague from Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Heckler. *-\ 

Mrs. Heckler. I would like to ask you what you feel the; main 
benefits of the correspondence courses are to the Marine Corps. 
, How .are the courses made effective, -and is the question of the 
serving of the avocations of serviceman a valid criticism of the 
Marine system? . ■ - , "v - 

^ Mr. Hughes. Mrs. Heckler, the question about how are they used 
and how they are developed, they're developed here in Washington 
by our people wh^o Have jail been teachers in formal schools. These 
are Marihe staff NCO's who are writers, helped by divilian educa- 
tion specialists. 

We have about 122,000 marines enrolled today in correspondence 
courses. • * * 

Mrs. Heckler. 122,000?,. . . ■ V 

Mr. Hughes. 122,000, yes. They're used aboard aircraft carriers, 
*for example, and at all times we have a battalion of marines who 
float in the Mediterranean. They take about 2,000 courses with 
them when they go afloat for about 6 months.^ 0 

I mentioned the embassies and various types of duties. Some of 
our formal schools use our courses as part of their curriculum, to 
study materials that are already prepared and they fit into the 
curriculum, so they're used in many ways. 
The last part of your question about the avocation, you'll have 

to • * * 

Mrs, Heckler. I can see the value of the courses* especially with 
.cej&ain types of cluty assignments. What 'about the, efficacy of the 
collides? 1 . + /* 

I&r.HuGHEfc. First of all, there are only 187,000 marines. We 
have 122,000 people enrolled in correspondence courses, most of 
which are marines. We have about 1,200 other services. Last year 
we completed 86,000 marines completed courses,, with continue^ 
enrollments like that, it was somewhere around 85 percent comple- 
tion rate. . • * 
I think yrith numbers like that, shee* numbers, and the use of 
*>'our program, the* enlphasis placed by the Inspector 'General and 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, who insists that he wants at 
least a 90 percent completion rate, I think that this is testimony 
for what the-Marine Corps thinks of the correspondence training. 

Mrs. Heckler. What do you mean by a 9Q-percent completion 
rate? » 

'Mr. Hughes. Of the people who 

Mrs, Heckler. Who begin the courses, 90. percent? » 
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Mr. Hugijes. Yes, well some of the disenrollments, for example, 
are people who get out of the Marine Corps before they have 
finished and they're not coantedLm^ this rate. 

Mrs. Heckler. Is the involvemeTttrsn correspondence courses and 
successful conclusion thereof a factor m the promotion 1 of marines? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, it is. The Marine Corps promotes junior enlist- 
ed people on what is called composite scores, which are made up of 
points awarded by your time in service, time in grade, your rifle 
range scores, your physical fitness test, and so forth. 

You can earn up to 50 points added to this score by taking 
correspondence, courses. 

Mrs. Heckler. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent tojiave the three witnesses submit a catalog of the names 
of programs that are included in, their correspondence , courses. 

Mr" Edgar. Without objection, if you* could provide that for the 
record, it would be helpful. 

Mr. EIhrlich. Would you also like, as part of National Home 
Study Council, we accredit the Air Force as well as the tLS. Army. 
We'd be glad to submit those. ^ 

Mrs. Heckler. Yes, all Jthree. 

Mr. Edgar. We'd like that material as part of the record. If it is 
too extensive it will be p^rt of the "file, rather than part of the 
record, so f hope you will understand the need to save a little time 
and some money in putting it in the actual'record of this hearing, 
-But we would like to have that catalog of courses. 1 
*Mrs. Heckler. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the informa^ 
tion available without increasing the printing cost to the Congress. 

Mr. Edgar. Would you also mak^a copy of that available to Mrs. 
Heckler's office, because / noticed when we asked unanimous con- 
sent for things like that fo happen, you go about doing a very good 
jot of getting it to the committee, but we go on to other things. 

It would be helpful when requests like that are .made, if it 'goes 
right to the Congressperson as well. 

Mr, Ehrlich. Be hapgy to. . A 

Mr. Edgar. My colleague from Oregon, Mr. Smith? , • ^ 

Mr. Smith. Back on my question about what" would yoil think of 
restricting, to enlisted people only the benefits of the new benefit, 
* realizing that our goal here is retention more than recruitment, at 
least in my estimation, and in looking at the problem "with the 
midcareer NCO. , r . . * - ■ 

What would be a comment.fcr two about that? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, we don't see the direct^ relevancy. .Now,, 
there are many students of correspondence schools, jgho'&re pursu- 
ing career courses, to re-enter civilian life after retirement. That 
includes enlisted as well as officer personnel and CO's. \ 
^Now in thetyase of tHose on active duty who are upgrading skills, 
when you look at the variety that 600 or 700 courses are currently 
available in business administration, ranging all the way down to 
lower level vocational programs, there is something for everyone at 
the officer level, NCO or enlisted man. * 

I am not sure that^that restriction would be the best route to 
follow in the case of correspondence schools. 
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Mr. Hughes. 1 would answer, jpst from the association with the 
Marine Corps and military, that ,in the Marine Corps a master's 
degree for an officer is becoming more and more important, for 
% example, the colonel selection board of the Marine Corps w§s just 
announced this week. \ ' ' 5 

In the breakdown over Huilf of the people selected for colonel had 
master's degrees, and theres^vere several doctorates. As it is becom- 
ing more competitive and master's degrees are needed, people will 
take this option, and use it, so jS don't think it is right to exclude 
them from this. 4 M 

* We asked them to come in with a bachelor's degree* because they 
•are asked to perform more responsible— jobs with more responsibil- 
ity and authority, and I can't see cutting them. off. 

Mr Smith. Basjpally,though, in the officer corps you're talking 
about people who are receiving service, you, mean they're using 
your services, your educational benefits while they're on active 
duty not afterwards, right? 

Mr. Hughes. Right. They're using both the GI bill, degree pro- 
grams where they are released frofti active duty to go— but many 
of thiem are using the GI bill. , t 

. Mr. Smith. What do you feel about the leave of absence provision 
for those on active duty? Obviously, I would hope it would be paid 
for by somebody else rather than. Veterans' Administration, but 
what do you figure that enters inter the totfil educational picture 
for the service people? 

Mr. Hughes. I am not 

Mr. Smith. Well, there has been some testimony today that this 
is a very good program, and that it does allow education, while on 
active duty, and allows the retention. I sam still worrifed about the 
retention problem we've got here. 

Mr. Hughes. If they have to sign up for so many years to return 
to the Service for the time of their being on leave of absence... 

Mr. Smith. That is probably right. No further questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

m Mr. JEdgar. JThank you very much. Lhave no questions for £du at 
this time. I appreciate youf testimony. r 
Mr. Hughes. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Edgar. Our next witness will be Brig. Gen. J. Donald Hittle, 
retired of the Marine Corps., 

Thank you very much for your patience this morning and for 
coming and sitting and listening through the other witnesses. We 
look forward to hearing your statement. Your complete statement 
will be* made a part of the record. 1 We hope that you would 
summarize, given the large issues that we've" raised and focus on 
the issue that you're concerned about. * 

STATEMENT OF BRIG, GEN. J. DONAED HITTLE, U.S. MARINE 

CORPS (RET.) . < ¥ 

General Hittle. Mr. Chairman, I might say that, recognizing the 
virtues of brevity, particularly at this hour of the day, -my sum- 
mary is also my full statement. \ * W 

Mr. Edgar. Very good. - 

• See' p. 221. • \ 
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General Hittle. My name is James £). Hittle. I am a retired ' 
Brigadier General of. the Marine Corps, and J want to emphasize 
that I am appearing here at your invitation as a private citizen, 
and not representing any corporation. My, interest in the subject 
you are considering goe's back -many years. At the present time I 
a® a -consultant and a nonpaid one to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for equal opportunity and related personnel matters 

In this capacity, I visit major Marine Corps bases at which I 
meet, over a period of 2 or 3 days, with a small group of officer and 
enlisted personnel My conclusions on military education legisla- 
tion are based on my interest in military personnel matters and on 
my informal discussions with these'groups. 

Briefly here are my conclusions: Our Armed Forces today are 
faced with two big personnel problems. First, the failure to attract 
into service enough people of high mental standards; and second, 
the failure to retain in service enough of those who do meet tftese 
standards. * 

I firmly believe that a jiew GT\bill could help sdlve, and I empha- 
size "help" solve, these dual problems, but it must be the right kind 
of a GI bill. As 'I see it, here, in brief, what is needed in a new GI 
bill. t / , '. . . 

The serviceman should not have to leave th£ Service, as in the 
past, to use his full-time educational entitlements^They should be 
available to him even after a service, career. The entitlements 
should be transferable to either the spouse or the child. 

- The retention problem wouleLbe alleviated by making the trans- 
fer available only after a fixed number of years of service Sixteen 
years would <seem to be a reasonable figure. # r * + • 

To avoid the rare ab,use of transfer rights, instant children by 
last minute adoption should be disqualified. A reasonable safeguard 
provision w,ould require legal child status* for about 2 years lh order 
to benefit from the transfer rights. 

Educational transfer rights would be accurately tuned to > one ot 
the most serious problems facing the service family today, the high 
tost of college .education. In spite of the recent and projected pay 
and^allovyance increases, most Service families are stiH barely able 
to keep up with the co|t of everyday lfving. < 
w .To save out of current income enough for a child s college educa- 
tion surely isn't possible Jor the average service family. Y£t, for 
most servicemen, like most civilians, their hope and ambition is to 
see a child through coltege. 

A 16-year transfer requirement would clearly, and iirmly, re- 
quire a career commitment in return for a Gtfvernment-paid col- 
lege education for a serviceman's child. It is- not only fair to the 
Government and the individual, but it could well be, in view of the 
exodus of* expensively trained officers, NCO's. and petty officers 
from the service, to be one of the best dollars and cents invest- 
ments from the Government's standpoint. w 

- - In short, I firmly believe a n$w GI bill would -help attract people 
with higher mental standards* into service, and with transfer rights 
it 'would be a powerful ceasop for many of them staying in the 
Service. Thus it woul4 meet, to a significant degree, the present 
need to get such people into service, and then getting them to stay 
in service. . - • 
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* In my recent discussions with junior officers and enlisteds, I 
* found them intensely interested in*sucfi educational transfer enti- 
tlement. Those with families 4 ~said it would 'be, a major factor ih 
deciding to go fof 20 or more. The reaction was pretty well summed 
up when a Marine sergeant said, almost in amazement during the 
discussion, "Do you mean that if L go for career, I could put my 
daughter through college?" * . ■ 

That, in itself, tells why Congress, I believe, sjiould pass a GI bill 
with transfer rights. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your statement. 
I yield^to my colleague from Massachusetts, Mrs. Heckler. 
Mrs. Heckler. General, I am very irhpressed that you had to 
* mention a daughter, so you have certainly made a favorable im- 
pression on this member of the committee. 
Your; testimony was excellent also. 

Mr. Edgar. I yield to my colleagie from Oregon, Mr/ Smith. 
t Mr. Smith, General, vWiat if you had said "daughters"? How do 
you decide how these benefits go to more than one child in the 
family, and what if the' sergeant had half a dozen children? ' 

General Hittle. 'He could divide.it up. -I would assume, whatever 
the wish of the committee would be, whether*Jt had to go to a 
complete entitlement for one or if he had four, give each one of 
^ . them, 1 year of college. It is his entitlement, and it shoulcl be his 
decision. That would be my conclusion to it. 

Mr. Smith. We aren't left with the wisdom of Solomon decision. I 
think that 'is what we're concerned with. 

General Hittle. I think the decision should probably be in the 
hands of the person who earns the^ntifclement 

Mr. Smith. Probably so, but I can see some difficulty if you did 
have differences there, and the entitlement is only one time obvi- 
ously. What about the spouse? * ' s 

General Hittle. He'd havp to make the decision if his wife 
wanted the education- 5 / ' 

Mr! Smith. No, do you ffeel that there should be for spouse also 
1 or only for children? ^ e 

General Hittle. Yes> I really think so, because looking back on a 
service career, we often use the term in the service, — a* service 
family. That is a. pretty accurate conclusion,' becatise the whple 
package of service life for the man who wears the uniform also 
, * involves his family, and th£y take a pretty severe buffeting around 
at times in their, lives, and they don't livfe a civilian way of life. 

In a real sense a woman who puts up with 20 years of service life 
of getting the roof patched, the lawns mowed, the kids to the 
hospital while her husband is on a 6-month deployment, shet's 
contributed to national security, and I think she earnied it. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Edgar. /Thank you. Mr. Smith and Mrs. Heckler. General • 
HitUe hats a wide range of experience, and you have been involved N 
in personnel problems and programs for many years. You were 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Manpower and Reserve Affairs 
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for a, period of time and, consultant to congressional committees 
such as the "Armed Services Committee. 

In your opinion, ^would the All-Volunteer Force have been success- 
ful if. the GI bill had not befcn terminated? 

General Hittle. I hesitate to quibble on points. I think that the 
All- Volunteer Force, Mr. Chairman, is still subject t# doubt as to 
its successfulness. I think that it would have bgen, in a 'relative 
sense, more successful had the bill been continued, but I do Jliink 
that one of the errors in the bill from the standpoint of retention 
■ was that there were cutoff dates, and that the serviceman had to, 
in a sense, go otit of the service to get his full entitlement. 

I think that is one of the most important things this committee 
could do is assure that a career commitment could be made and 
then tKe-entitlement could be used. I think there is one other thing, 
just in passing-here, after talking to a number of these groups, th#t 
I would like to mention. 

That is that there is a grave concern and worry on the. part of 
some of your middWand senior NCO's today, who have accumulat- 
ed their entitlements, -and, they're looking ahead to that, I think it 
is 1989, cutoff date/ 

Some pf thenieven mentioned whether or not they could, in good 
conscience, reenfist or whether they should go out in order to take # 
their entitlement. So that should be a worry that should be allevi- 
ated at the .Earliest possible legislative Opportunity. 

Mr, Edgar. This legislation will alleviate th#t pressure to a large 
extent;* but I appreciate the pressure that the 1989 deadline pro- 
vides. We're looking at that— we think this legislation would, as it 
incorporates the provisions of education, to supersede that ^arbi- 
trary date of 1989, but we'll carefully look at that before we pass 
any legislation. . . ' 
* General Hittle. That should be a message that should be put out 
to the troops as soon as possible. . 

Mr. Edgar. I appreciate that.. Are there £ny other questions? 

Mrs. Heckler. Yes. General, you knpw this 'legislation would be 
prospective when passed. It would have an effect on those coming 
into the service after the period of thfe bill. What about the existing 
NCO's, for example? 

General Hittle. I don't see any advantage in excluding, if I 

0 understand you correctly, Mrs. Heckler, those who are in service. I 
| think that your big problem i§ retaining— one of the aspects of the 

1 big problem. is retaining in service today those who are in, and I 
, certainly'would indude them as I see it 'in the entitlement if they 

go ahead and have been in long enough to earn them. 

That won't affect your course— it won't affect your recruitment, 
that aspect of it, but this js the two-sided probleu\ that is realty , 
'indivisible, the recruitment and retention problem/-' , 

Mrs. Heckler. One of the things that does affect very dramati: * 
cally is 4 the cost of the bill. . * • 

General .Hittle. Well, the vyay I look at the GI bill and also the 
transferable rights, it is sofhetning'that accrues as a benefit only 
• after it is earned. That earning is the dividend to national security 
to this country, so it is not a prospective pavment in advance for 
' something that is not.received. It is an earned thing.. 

Then the dividends, are already, being realized by the country. 
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Mrs. Heckler. You talked $bout caijbex commitment. Are you 
satisfied with the provisions of the bill in t^rtns of }ength of service 
that would be required for entitlement? Is tfiat a sufficient career 
commitment or would there bp a better wjajfc to achieve a career 
commitment through this bill? *"\\ \ 

-General Hittle. My preference would be to fean toward a longer 
requirement on accumulatibirof your entitlement; 

Mrs. Heckler. How many ygars, General, wpUlAyou say?* 

General Hittle. I would be reluctant to give^bu a figure right 
now, without gojng into details* of the bill, Mis\ Heckler., but in 
principle to lean toward the longer entitlement^ After all, it is a 
real golden apple for the person in the service, and you might just 
as well hold it out and make the earning of i£ m as part of the 
package. *\ 

Mrs. Heckler. There was a suggestion that there be a partial — 
entitlement- to partial benefits after x number of years v and an 
I entitlement to full benefits following that. That might be a good 
way to address the point you'r£ making. p > * 

General Hittle. Well* yoir- could ..divide it 'up in a number of 
ways) but the one thing to avcrid in it is making so m% kind of an 
end tlemerit differentiation thatrwould nudge the person oilt of the 
service. The whole idea is to keep them in. 

, Mrs. Heckler. You know that the bill creates the entitlement in 
those areas of critical specialties — critical skills, not to all service- 
men in general. 

* General Hittle. I would liteto address that question for just a 
minute. Having dealt to some aegree during my service arid after- 
wards with this whole problem of retention of your specialist, I 
recognize that as ? very, very high priority item. 

But if the philosophy is to give it fof military service then those " 
known — no one in military service should be excluded, in my opin- 
ion. Those who take the oath and*do their job are the ones that^are 
. entitled to if. If we don't do, that, pretty soon, we're going to reach 
, the point where the guy with } the rifle and everybody exists to get 
him to do his job, he s, going to be the only person* who doesn't get 
some of these entitlements. 

Mrs. Heckler. General, this question has dtome up a great deal in 
our testimony. One of the rebuttals raised on the point you made is 
*\ that there is already a tradition in the senfice of giving bonuses to 
people in critical areas, so that the diffejpentiation of /Benefits al- 
ready exists. % 

I am afraid^ we could not fund a bill tjiat would provide all these 
benefits for everyone. It is tradition. Do you agree that the tradi- 
tion of the designation of critical skills and special bonuses already 
provided create a tradition that—a precedent for the kind of bene- 
fits that this particular bill also would provide? 

General Hittle. I think that the system of your bonuses for 
specified skills is a wise 6ne and a necessary one under our man- 
power problems. I think that it is an argument in itself for includ- 
ing into the benefit of a GI bill everybody in uniform who does his 
job properly, because there are two different things involved in this, 
as I see it, Mrs.. Heckler. 

One is that your .bonus for specified skills is targeted to specific 
problems. Your GI educational benefits should encompass those 
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who' are in service. That would be if— if it didn\you "are simply 
tagging on .another type of bonus under a ^different type of title. 
'Mrs. Heckler. Well, General, I would like to' pursue one other 
issue, because you're so knowledgeable in ^o many subjects^ would 
like to have your perspective on the rolfe of women in the military 
today. 

General HittLe. The what? 

Mrs. Heckler. The role of women in the military. How'do'you 
assess their role, what is their future? Just sp^ak from the heart,, 
and from your experience. 

General Hittle. There is a nedessary place* in the military for 
women. They have done, and they continue to do, a necessai^ and a 
valuable job for the military. Thpre reaches a point, I firmly be- 
lieve, at which the numbers in the military, as far as women are 
concerned, become a matter of increasing concern in two respects. 

The first is that I am a firm believer there is no place in^combajt 
for women. The women to whom I make thi£ statement disagree with 
me. I say that I don't think anybody should .say there is a place in 
combat for women until they have spent some time in combat in the 
front line, battle aid station. ? 

That will give them a sense of reality in which to evaluate their 
position. The second thitig'is that if women are not to be in combat,- 
and I don't believe they should be, an increasing number eventual- 
ly impinges and -adversely impacts upon the. rotation of your 
combat personnel, your men into stateside bill^pw-rotation, par- 
ticularly in times of overseas emergency and large overseas deploy- 
ment. 

Mrs. Heckler. What about women who choose to volunteer for- 
comb'at? I assume that you would not consider them* satisfactory 
either? 5 

General Hittle. I would include them in the same group. * donY 
think there is a place in combat under our sense of civilization and, 
under the conditions of combat, I think many of us who have been 
in combat have seen it. There is no place for women in it. 

Mrs. Heckler. As I recall, the general statistics on the ratio of 
support personnel to combat personnel is generally about 9 to 1. £k> 
nine positions in the military are needed to support the.one person 
in combat. Is that correct? • , 

General Hittle. It is in some people's philosophy, Mrs. Heckler, 
and the Marine Corps philosophy is somewhere less than that. 
There are not so many people behind the gun in the Marine Corps 
philosophy, if I may be parochial. There are more people with the, 
gun in proportion. 

Mrs. Heckler. How would you assess the role of women and the 
performance of women in the riiilitary today?- 

General Hittle,, Necessary, extremely valuable. On the basis of 
my meeting with groups of junior, senior, enlisted, women officer^, 
throughout the Marine Corps, and on my capacity as a consultant 
to the Commandant, I would say they are a high type of, citizen. 1 
They are doing a skilled professional job, and they're held in high 
* regard by the men. 

Mrs. Heckler. Well, we're grateful for those words. Thank you. 

Mr. Edgar. Before you leave, just for the record I would like to 
share a personal view, and that is that. I would only support 
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Returning to a draft if it was universal, and if it included men find 
* women equally. n " , 

I think with equal rights comes equal responsibilities. I think 
there are some pretty >veak men; some pretty noncourageous men. 
There? Sire some men who can't handle combat .pressures, and there 
ame some pretty courageous men and women who do handle the 
defense of our Nation and can handle it. * 

In conjbat relationships if a woman is flying an airplane apd 
dropping bombs' or bullets, and a man is flying an airplane drop- 
pihg bombs and bullets, the iifipatft of those bombs and bullets are 
equal. I know we may have a difference of opinion among each 
other and among our colleagues,~and« there are probably very few 
Members of Congress who would support women in- the front lines, 
but it has been my experience arid my feeling that women and men 
ought to serve equally arid have an equal responsibility in defense 
of their Nation. 

In some instances, the gfender or the condition of male or female 
should not be considered. , c * * 

• That is for another day'js tiiscussion. *' , ' ' . 

General Hittle. I certainly respect your opinion on that and the 
philosophy you've expressed, I would concur with it. It is only m'its* 
ultimate practical application of which I think our views would 
diverge. 

Mr. Edgar. I Vespect that. * 

Mrs. Heckler. Will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. Edgar, My colleague from Massachusetts. . 

Mrs. HeCkler. 1 would just like to state for the record that 
women do not have equal rights at.thjs point. ' 

General Hittle. Mrs. Heckled, that is one question I am not 
prepared to testify on. 

Mrs. Heckler. Nor is a response required, but I would say that 
the preconditioning of responsibilities on rights presupposes the 
rights, if the rights exist. That is npt the current state-of*affairs. 

Mr. Edgar. That is correct, and that is why my colleague knows 
I support the equal rights amendment, and think that it should * 
have b6en in place 20 ye^rs ago, and that we ,are Neanderthal in 
not putting it in place. With equal rights comes equal responsibili- 
ty. f n/ 

Thank you for your statement. You have been very, helpful 

General Hittle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of General Hittle appears on p. 221.] 

Mr. Edgar. .My next set of witnesses will be Mr. Robert W. 
Nolan, Fleet Reserve Association, Mrsi Rosemary Locke, National 
Military Wives Association, Mr. Max. J/'Beilke, National Associ- 
ation for Uniformed Services and Mr. Donald L. Harlow, Air Force 
Sergeants Association. , * *** 

* m 

STATEMENT QF ROBERT W. NOLAN, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Nolan. Th^nk you, Mr. Chairman. I* believe my testimony 
today is rather 'unique among that which you are receiving. That is 
because it is based entirely ypon the views expressed by 39 active 
duty personnel representing approximately 200,000 of their con- 
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>Jtemporaries in the mili&ry commands, homeported or stationed in 
the greater San JDiego, Calif, area, • ' * 
. The 39 active duty members appeared before the GI Bill Forum 
last Saturday* March 21, in San Diego. As you learrted this morn-- 
irig from Congressman Hunter, it was cosponsored by the Congress- 
man and the Fleet Reserve Association. The witnesses ranged from 
pay grades E-4 with 3 years of service to an E-9 wijh 30 years of 
service. * 

* Twenty-four were Navy,^ twelve were Marines, two were Coast 
Guard and one was an Army recruiter. In almost every case, each 
witness was serving as the spokesman for his contemporaries, ex- 
pressing the views of a ship's crew, an air wing, or the personnel of 
a Naval, Marine, or Coast Guard command. ' 

I will skip the point on the preparation for the forum. Starting 
off the summation of the testimony, the veterans education assist- • 
ance program, VEAP, is considered to be, by that group, a dismal 
t * * failure as an educational incentive plan.' . ^ 

They "did not believe its latest improvements' would improve its 
acceptability with the service personnel. (W^gen^leman referred to 
those improvements as a band-aid approacK. They set the percent- 
, age of those who complete, and one gentleman made a point to tell 
usjSf disregard the statistics that we received from the services 
about how many people entered the program, what counts is how 
niany stay in the program and take advantage of it. 

Tfyeir estimate range was 5 percent. All 39 witnesses fully sup-., 
ported an educational benefits incentive program based on a*two- 
j tiered concepts which would apply to: First, all who remain in or 
enter the Armed, Forces and complete a minimum of one enlist- 
* ment of honorably service and is eligible forreenlistment. 

Second, the exception to the reenlistment eligibility would be for 
those released for military disability with an honorable discharge. 

Third, they felt it equitable and absolutely necessary to provide 
* education benefits to persons sehnng a combination of active duty 
and Selected Reserve or Nation^} Guard service under lengthief 
terms, but to assure Reserve and Guard personnel a college educa- 
tion. * * \ " . 

Fourth, .they aje absolutely opposed to granting benefits to per- 
sons separated administratively under honorabje conditions pr dis- 
honorably discharged. <« 

Fifth, the witnesses were unanimous that the nojvj law should 
have a %tipulated limiting date after the service member's last 
discharge or release frpm active duty. 

Sixth, the witnesses were unanimous that t those service members 
who are qualified under the cold war GI -bill and subsequently 
K % , qualify under the new law have the Option of electing benefits 
under one of the two laws. ^ 

The overwhelming majority recommended ancTsupported a non- 
contributory plan. They were adamantly opposed -to linking educa- 
tion benefits to military skills. They said critical skill retention can 
be achieved more economically by other means causing less dissen- 
sion In the ranks. \ * . , 

The vast majority believed "that maximum benefits should be ' 
' earned in 8 years of service*, All witnesses were in agreement that 
any program should be monitored accurately to assdre the individ- 
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uals are receiving an education, thus, preserving the program's 
integrity. 

All witnesses agreed that in-service GI bill benefits should be, 
paid in the same manner and amounts as is paid to the discharged 
veterans. The overwhelming majority of witnesses testified there 
would be no real retention incentive without the transferability 
option. .* 

All witnesses felt that the option of transferability should be left 
to the service member alone and no.t to the respective local courts. 
All witnesses were of the opini&n the transferability option should , 
be earned only after 10 years of service. 

Every witness stressed the value of education benefits as a Viable 
means to attract and retain personnel for our Armed Forces. They 
expressed* the opinion there is nothing wrong with offering young 
Americans an education in exchange for military service.. 

Indeed, sonfe stated this would enhance the military in the eyes 
of the American public, as well as enhancing the military. For all 
of these reasons, the Fleet Reserve Association subscribes to the 
majority views expressed at the GI Bill Forum, and wiH -actively 
support the enactment of an educational benefits incentive pro- 
gram that embraces the provisions recommended at the GI Bill 
Forum. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. * 

She prepared statement of Mr. Nolan appears on p. 224.] 
r. Edgar. Thank you very njych. The Fleet Reserve Association 
has made a major contribution' to these hearings, not only with 
your testimony, but with the, Congressman Hunters testimony ear- 
lier. We appreciate the work that you've clone, and as we indicated 
earlier, we d like some additional data from your workshop and 
seminar. „ 

Perhaps it would* make sense to have similar kinds of inquiry 
across the country on other issues as it relates to the military. 

Mr. Nolan. We have verbatim taping of the entire day's proceed- 
ing. 

Mr. Edgar. We appreciate your leadership. We'll make that a 
part of the file and-what is app^riate, we'll make a part of the 
record. ^ ~ 

Mrs.- Rosemary Locke, of the National Military Wives Associ- 
ation is here today/ We appreciate your patience in coming, and 
look forward to hearing from you and your testimony. If you could 
summarize your remarks it would be very helpful. 

STATEMENT OF ROSEMARY LOCKE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
MILITARY^IVES ASSOCIATION 

Mrs. Locke. Tharfk you) I will. After attending your veterans 
educati#nal assistance hearing I can appreciate the complexity of 
subject. If the legislation is designed to recruit and. retain a career 
military force, then the National Military Wives Association 
strongly supports it, and believes that some, form of transferability 
to spouse and children is essential. ' a 

While it is usually trjue that the military recruits a single person, 
the majority of members who reenlist or remain are married. Of 
the totaNfcrce including recruits 6ver/5ij percent are married. Both 
Air ForceS^nd Navy studies show that spousal support of the' 
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military career played a significant role in the service member's 
decision to remain in uniform. . ' 
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Married Navy men achieved promotion mote rapidly, the studv 
conciifaed, and the family doefc seem to contribute to instead of 
detract from a Navy member's performance. But what about 
today's service family? Certainly the military community is appre- 
ciative of the improvements which came from the Nunn-Warner. 
bill and fair benefits package. 

Still, many of our families are struggling just to meet daily living 
expenses. Military mobility compounds our problems. Each year 
. military families spejhd over $1 billion out of their own' pockets for 
authorized moves. This can cost a family of four at least $1,400 for 
*a cross-country, move and they will be asked to move on the aver- 
age of every 2Vz years. 

To help supplement the family's income, more military wives $re 
.working outside the home, bqMiere again the military family 
comes up short. DOD figures show that military wives consistently t 
earn less than their civilian counterparts .and their unemployment 
rates are double. - • . 

- The wife who wishes to continue her education is either faced 
with paying expensive out-of-state tuition or meeting residency 
reqi^irements in the State to which her husband is assigned. Often 
there is not enough time to complete a degree before her husband 
is reassigned. * « 

Children probably pay the highest toll in this mobility. Not only 
must they leave behind the familiarity of home anckfriends, but 
they must conform to teaching methods which may vary dramati- 
cally from State to State. Possibly it is just because of these diffi- 
culties that military people are so family-oriented. 
* They have a strong desire to provide a good education far their 
children, and despite moves, work tirelessly with teachers in school 
to help their children excel. However, many families have been 
discouraged to find that despite high test scores achieved by their- 
youngsters, few scholarships are available to them, yet classmates 
with similar scores are-eligible for scholarships because their par- 
ents work for companies pffering scholarships to employees' de- 
pendent children. 
What does tl^at military parent do when faced with the painful 
* decision of remaining in the service, which may allow him little 
opportunity to assist in his children's college education, or leaving 
for a higher paying civilian job, which will enable him to provide a 
better life for his family. '. . 

Many make that painful decision— they leave. It is difficult to 
disagree with their decision. However, it does have a demoralizing 
effeckon the remaining military community to see these midlevel 
leaders leaving in order to take Care'ofc family obligations. 

For those families who remain in service, providing a college 
education for their children can be extremelv difficult. Again, mo- 
bility and financial consillerations compound the situation. Trans- 
ferability would provide tfte career military member ar^ his family 
options. 1 

? It would say, "Yoy haye earned this benefit, and you may use it 
as you- choose." It would be a positive statement to the military 
family that their contributions to the Nation are acknowledged and 
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appreciated. It would enable the member to remain serving his 
country and yet meet a most important responsibility to his family, 

* the educati&n of his children. \ 

"We are opposed to a transferability limited to just those depend- 
ents of service members with critical skills. That would reduce the 
morale of the military community, because it woukd be perceived 
that some dependents would be receiving preferential benefits. We 
also favor transferability at the 10-year point. 

The 8- to 10-year point is a critical period in the family's decision 
to remain or leave military service, a time in which the realities of 
, military life are most evident: imposed mobility, frequent separa- 
tions and comparatively tow^pay. 

Transferability at that point would be attaina&e. A' wife might; 
complete her education, increase her earning capacity, and thereby 
improve th6 family's circumstances. The service member would 
, «hatfe already contributed at least 2Vz years for each school year , 
'earned. \ * 

Finally, if the legislation is aimed at retention of careerists, the 
benefit must truly be available to him. All too often, benefits such 
as 30 days leave, free medical care, and space available travel are 
advertized, yet the careerist is not able to take full advantage of 
them. 

Transferability would make that legislation a reality, not an 
empty enticement. I would very much like to commend this com- 
mittee on its willingness to hold hearings in the military communi- 
ty. It affords the service members a rare opportunity for expressing 
their views on legislation which is of vitab importance t6 them. 

JC also wish to express the gratitude of the National Military 
Wives* Association for providing us the opportunity to express our 
opinions on this very important legislation.. 

Thank you. , 

9 Mr. Edgar. I want to thank you for coming and testifying. Your 

statement has particular interest to both of us who are here in 
terms of its depth .and knowledge and its firsthand experience with 
, raising children, and we appreciate your contribution. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Locke appears on p. 236.1 
Mr. Edgar. Our next .witness will be from the National Associ- 
ation Tor Uniformed Services. 

• * STATEMENT OF MAX J. BEILKE, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE 
' ^ NATIONAL ASSOCIATI6N FOB UNIFORMED SERVICES 

iMr. Beilke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Max J. Beilke, • 
legislative counsel for the National Association fqr Uniformed 
Services. For the record I would like to make one change to my 
written testimony. On page 8, third line from the bottom, I would 
like to add the wt^rd "not ' so that that sentence reads, "They will 
.still be short tomorrow, because we cannot fill these vacancies^ 
overnight. - , 
(Mh Edgar. Without objection, so ordered. 

^Mr. Beilke. Thank you. The support these last 4 days demon- , 
• strated for a veterans' Education program, clearly indicates its 
importance. The need for such legislation is without question. The 
only question lies in the provisidns of such a program. 
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While we urge enactment of legislation as soon as possible, 
NAUS does not wish that caution be thrown to the wind. This e 
legislation is important, but it is even more important that the 
Congress enact aerogram that meets its intent and one that can 
stand without immediate cHange. 

It is from this viewpoint that NAIJS raised the questions out- 
lined in our written testimony. Transferability Aises many ques- 
tions, and NAUS alSo fears for its out-year costs. Under the cur- 
rent GI bill, approximately two-thirds of the eligible veterans use 
about one-third of th^ir maximum benefits. 

It was brought out in testimony yesterday that the cost of the old 
GI bill was too high, and that is why it was discontinued. Transfer* 
abilityyincreases thte costs of the new GI bill. It is possible in J, 11, 
or 15 years from today that another Mr. Reagan or another Mr. 
Stockman will* come to town and cite this cost for dependent educa- 
tion as an excellent place to cut the budget. 

if that hapoens veterans will consider it as anpther loss or ero- 
sion of benefits Additionally, by the time these dependents are old 
enough to use. thein transfer benefits, they're also old enough to 
earn their own benefits through military service. 

As a beneficiary of the Korean^and Vietnam GI education pro- 
gram, I can testify to what it has meant to me personally. Using 
the in-service GI bill, I attained a BA degree from the University of 
Maryland. Aftar retiring from the military, I used it to get a mas- 
ter s degree from Central Michigan University. 

The Government has spent about, $10,000 % on my education. I 
have, however, still I6V2 moftths of eligibility left, which I don't 
plan to use. If I were to transfer thai to one of my dependents, I 
am wondering if that is the real intent of the GI bill. From time to 
time during the last 3 days of testimony, the term "critical skill" 
has come up. 

What hasn't coih$ up is the clear concise definition of a critical 
skill. In the^lst few days I have asked different military people 
\yhat a, critical skill is, and I have received about five different 
answers, Without a clear, concise .definition transferability allo- 
cated by Service Secretaries to certain critical skills will cause 
problems, and just before I close, Mr. Chairman, if I may, give you 
™ some.sbrt of an idea on what recruiters are up against out there in 
the field today. In the early 1970's my military position put me in , 
contact with our Armed Forces examining and entrance stations. 
. We had problems withMrafteee at* that tiipe, and let me just 
quote you some figures. The Selective Service knew that there 
would be about a 20- percent shortfall of people showing up for the 
examining station, which means that their quota was 80 for a 
. . certain day, they'd better call 100 in order to have their quota 
filled. 

When we brought these people in for physical examinations, the 
national average, 54 percent of these people were disqualified men-X 
tally or physically. When they come irt for their induction physical, 
at the time we were to induct them, we disqualified nationally 
another 27 percent for reasons we ciid not find the first time. 

Of those that were fully qualified, 6 percent refused induction, 
and after they were in the service, another 2 percent, were dis-_ 
charged within 60 days for physical arid mental reasons we did not 
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firyl at the exam* When you take a look at these numbers, and 
bring them forward to today, of the number of qualified people, our 
Recruiters have a rough job- „ 

» They need everything they^got and that Congress can give them, 

to get people into our military. That concludes my remarks, Mr. 

Chairman. Thank you very much* 
[The^prepared statement of Mr. Beilke appears on p. 240.] 
Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your comments. I am glad' 

we separated you from Mrp ^x>cke, who had somewhat different 

comments on the transferability question. 

Mr. Beilke. Well, I am sorry that Mrs. Heckler has left, because 
* I wanted to assure her that having five sisters and no brothers, two 

daughters and no sons, jny chauvinistic tendencies still show once 

in a # while, but it is not because of m y sisters and daughters have 

not tried to get it out of me. 

* Mr. Edgar. I appreciate the strain you're operating under. 

Mr. Harlow, we look forward to hearing your testimony. The Air 
Force has been particularly aggressive in iis testimony last week, 
and this week, and we look forward to hearing your comments. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD L. HARLOW), EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
\ "AIR FORCE SERGEANTS ASSOCIATION 

M?. Harlow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. \ want to compliment • 
you and the members of your committee for having such thorough ' 
hearings on a very important subject. I am not going to read my 
testimony. I am going to just comment on a concern we have. 

Certainly, as you stated so'eloquently in your opening statement, 
what we are trying to obtain and the objective ra're Jfrying to 
reach js to come up with a bill that will not only atlraef, but will 
retain the type of people we need for our armed services. However, 
our ooncern has been for some time, and T would just like to read 
an article from fflie Associated Press:' 

The Education Secretary, Terrell H, Bell, has ordered the elimination of jobs of 
almost three-fourths of the 955 bureaucrats who, collect the faulted loans from * 
students, turning tljeir duties over to private loan collectors, 

v He said: * J, * 

Jn the past 4 years nearly 90 percent of a backlog of' 600,000 defaulted guaranteed 
student loan cases have been resolved, and that our collectors have returned more 
than $1 of every^ oncost to the taxpayer. * " 

\lt goes, on to sa^\that so&e $2.2 pill ion in student loans are 
delinquent or in default since 1958. TR£ point I am trying to get 
actbss, Mr. jShairman, i£ -the fact that the Congress is probably 
going to struggle over the ^amount of money that any new educa; 
taonal bill may cost for our military people. 
I thfnk it behoves this Congress to look at our priorities, and see 
^heifeWe're putting our money/ and what we're, getting for return 
in defense of our great Nation. As f said before, there has been 
much said. I am'going to conclude my statement in the interest of 
time, ana I thank you for the opportunity to b§ here.- 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Harlow appears on p. 249.] * 
Mr. Edgar. I thank you forwour statement. You raise an issue 
that i^rititollylmportant, anal that is the issue,' of CQSt saving, and| 
tryingro make a system of educational benefits, where we don't 
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have the default rate that had occurred in some instances in the 
past. 

Hopefully we can learn from our experience, coupled by the 
article that you've shared with us and you've read. All of you have 
made contributions to this legislation, and because we have been 
under the influence of 4 full days with over 50 witnesses, we have 
asked most of the questions and zeroed in, on most of the issues, 
prior to your coming here.* 

That is not to say that we don't need your contribution in shap:, 
ing this legislation, because all legislation is a result of compromise 
and putting the pieces in the right place. I want to thank you for 
coming and testifying, and particularly thank those of you who 
speak from your own experience. 

I would like the remainder of the witnesses to come forward 
recognizing they don't .all speak the same message, but Thomas 
Bonner is president of Wayne State University, and he is speaking 
for the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges. 

He is accompanied by Dr. Robert Gluckstern, chancellor of the 
University qf Maryland, and also Ms. Mary Ann Kirk, Center for 
Citizenship Education, and Mr. Wade Wilson, American Associ- 
ation of State Colleges and Universities, and president of Cheyney 
College. . * % 

I feel like some effort should be made to pronounce a benediction 
in the sense that you're the last set of witnesses, but I think you 
have had the opportunity today to Hsten to a number of witnesses, 
who focused on this issue, and you bring unique experience. Mr. 
Wade Wilson is a personal friend of long standing, and has worked t 
very hard in this area. 

You all have important positions within universities and col- 
leges, and I ajn interested in hearing about the Center for Citizen- 
ship Education. I apologize for putting you dn late and also apolo- 
gize for putting you under the pressure of time. Let's hear £ii*st 
from Mr. Bonner, and we'll proceed to the other witnesses. ♦ 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS BONNEfc, PRESIDENT, WAYNE STATE 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, because of the delay this morning, I 
have had an opportunity to listen td a* number of the others who 
have testified here, and I want to say how impressed I am with the 
testimony and with the questioning by*members of the committee, 
and I believe it will result in a stronger bill than was originally 
introduced'. 

I am speaking today for the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges. I • also represent a university, 
Wayne State University, that has had perhaps the largest number 
of vetefans enrolled on the campus in recent years, reaching a 
peak of nearly 6,000 veterans in 1975. 

, The reinstatement of the GI bill is important, I think, both 
professionally and to me personally. As president ofAhis University 
with some 33,000 students, I am Strongly supagflfJe of legislation 
that will enhance the ability of any impg^mF segment of our 
population to pursue higher,education. w ( 
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On the personal side, like many of those who testified, I am one 
of those who would not otherwise have been able to continue with 
their education without the GI bill. The World War II bill made it 
possible for me to complete my undergraduate work and a doctor- 
ate program al Northwestern University? 

As you may know or be interested to know, educational histori- 
ans have described the World War II Serviceman's Readjustment 
Act Sts probably the most important single piece of legislation 
affecting higher education in the 20th century, and rank it with 
the Morrill Act of lS62, and the National Defense Act of 1956 in 
the impact it has had, not just on those who took part, but on the 
shape of the curriculum, -and the teaching, the expectations in 
higher education. 

Clearly the Armed Forces have changed greatly since I left the 
service in 1946. They're, increasingly becoming more and more 
dependent on highly trained technicians and specialists in order to 
be effective and operational and many of the new recruits have 
difficulty in mastering the fundamental skills that are needed to , 
become competent technicians. 

Additionally, as we've heard this morning, many highly trained 
service members are leaving the. Arrived Services either for better 
paying jobs in the private sector or for more attractive opportuni- 
ties for advancement in that jsectors A reasonable solution, it seems 
to me, is the kind^of bill tljat is proposed here today. ' r 

Historically, edticatiop benefits are the best incentives for these 
purposes, better so than more pay and other benefits. I think, to be 
realistic that those benefits must be significant and they have 1 to 
have a relatively short vestment period. Any period of vestnftent 
that extends beyond 3 years, would seem, from my experience, to 
lose its attractiveness to potential recruits. 

While H.R. 1400 has a period of vestment of 3 years, it offers 
only a stipend of $250 per month for up to 36 months. The only 
schools it seems to me that would make financial senpe for the 
recruit to attend under this program would be community colleges. 

Under this^ill a recruit would have to devote 6 years of his or 
her life in the armed services before he or she would be entitles to 
Somewhat more significant benefits of $550 per month. 

It, is our understanding that one of the objectives of £he bill is to 
provide an incentive to the population that is*headed toward a 4- 
year college program. Consequently^ in structuring the education 
benefits, the, committee may want to consider seridusly the cost of 
a college education today. \ 

While a generous stipend per month is, I think, attractive;" 
monthly payments are not timely for meeting tuition in most of 
our colleges and universities. We would suggest that the committee* 
consider structuring the benefits to include the tuition component 
that was mentioned here 'by many persons earlier this morning. 
* Even at a public university like mine, the annual tuition rate is 
neaTty $1^500 per year, for undergraduates,-and is higher for gradu- 
ate and professional students. A percentage^ tuition formula that 
was % proposed in another bilK ifc^eems to me, is not the^nswer to 
the problem in that such v ^fotf|iula will tend to penalize those 
students who wish to attend ptfRic colleges and universities be- 
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cause they will hot1)e able to enjoy the maximum benefits to which 
m they're entitled. 

I think that, in short, benefits that include a tuition component 
£nd a monthly "stipend should prove to be attractive incentives for 
enlistment of individuals who are interested in a baccalaureate 
education. Then, as we h^ard earlier, I simply want to underscore 
% ,the importance of taking into account the family responsibility of 
* ? members of the armed services as I have, learned at Wayne, and 
frorh 'my own experience. Many of the thousands of veterans who 
1 . have come through my University, have been forced to look for 
nontraditional approaches to college education which will allow 
them to pursue full-time employment. 

We have had many, many veterans complete their degrees, while 
employed full time. The situation, I think, raises a couple of issues 
that the committee should confront in any GI legislation. First, the 
issue that m^ny cannot complete the baccalaurate degree in 36 
months, and second, the issue of what we at Wayne State have 
come to call "seat time". 

. It .is increasingly common that persons do not complete bachelors 
programs in 36 months. The seat time problem has a very impor- 
tant impact for large universities in urban areas that are all inno- 
vative and trying to deal responsibly with the needs of veterans. 
We instituted at Wayne a weekend fcollege program several years 
ago which was* particularly aimed at and successful with our veteran 
population. 

Instead of classes during the traditional day»and early evening 
hours, weekend college offered a new approach that was planned 
around the working and (Jomestic responsibilities of employed vet- 
erans. 

This new approach ran into a huge snag in 1976 when the 
Veterans' Administration amended, suddenly, Its regulation to re- 
quire 12" class hours of what they called contact time, each and 
every week, not the total of hours which we met, but each and 
every week of the academic term in. order for the veteran to receive 
full benefits. 

Our program had been approved by all of the appropriate faculty 
committees and accrediting bodies, including the North Central 
' Association. It was a devastating blow to many veterans, because it 
meant, in effect, that since the curriculum was concentrated in 
fewer sessions of longer duration, that those on the GI bill, though 
they were still able to continue in the program, received 30-percent * 
> less in benefits than they wopld otherwise have gotten. 

We have challenged thartn the courts and in other ways. We 
have good support from many k Members" of Congress, including 
Congressman Ford from the Detroit area, who has taken some 
leadership hvttys. Since this h^s happened it is clear, I think, that 
the VA will respond most readily to discretion and direction— ^ 
discretionary language and direction from the Congress. ^ 
Consequemly, we would recommend that language be included in~ 
the legislation that will allow an accredited institution to deter- 
mine the amount of credit students should receive for the educa- 
tional programs they follow. That, I understand, is the case with 
this legislation. The granting agency should not make that deter- 
mination. v 
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One final point on the*isSue of education benefits, I simply waijt 
to support those who* have spoken here today in favor of a differen- 
tial for those veterans with family obligations. I think it is very 
.important that tlje committee, in its legislative intent, focus on the 
retention of persons in the service. 

Whether it be through children, through education, or transfera- 
bility to spouses, it seems to me that any liberalization along those/ 
lines is bound to be helpful. I found also from my own .experience 
that a leave of absence, for the v service member himself can also 
work very effectively. , 

I 'happened to have as one of my own students some years ago, . 
an Air Force master sergeant who, while on active duty, completed 
his Ph. D. in history, a field that would not normally be considered 
a critical skill, and for those in the armed services, but I think it 
set a very good example for many -others. 

Finally, it seems to me that I should say here, for the record,, 
that in addressing this program, this issue, I want to make it clear 
that the education ..benefits of the bill'should be an addition tb and 
not instead of other student financial' aid programs, particularly at 
this time, when in other hearing rooipsthis very day, some of 
those programs that are of iihmens£ imjtertance to millions of 
young people are under serious threat. [ 

Thank you. ' - * \ 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Bonner appears on p. 253.1 
Mr. Edgar. Ms. Mary Ann Kirk is from the Center for Citizen- 
ship Education. We appreciate your coming this morning, and ask 
you to consolidate your testimony as well, so we caitfgat to a couple 
of questions and then proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MARY ANN KIRK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CENTER FOR CITIZENSHIE- EDUCATION 
Ms. Kirk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this opportunity 
to testify on H.R. 1400. 1 am Mary 'Ann Kirk. I am executive director 
of the Qenter for Citizenship Educatipn.Jt was formed to fenswer.a 
growing need and concern for a reconcentrated effort to strengthen 
ourschooteand institutions, to educate a responsible citizenry yi the 
context of a contemporary America. ]\ ' 

' The heart of our organization is the deep belie* that #11 citizens 
must have access to positive, self-fulfilling citizenship experiences 
through education, participation, and service opportunities: We be- 
lieve that the values of citizenship, should be taught and should be 

lived. ' • • 

The armed services "had attempted to meet its manpower needs 
by offering itself as a competitive efnployer in a national job 
market system. The idea has been that the armed services will 
offer jobs that. will appeal to jobseekers in terms of self-interest; 
predictably, that idea will fail. m - 

It has failed. The proposed pay increases aijd additional benefits 
including the educational benefits oflfred b& H.R. 1400 continues 
that same self-interest philosophy and it will also Tail. Self-interest 
alone is not sufficient basis for military servipe. 

Inherently, that service offers -the -tt^pility of hardship and 
danger^br which money, alone, cannot' be iin adequate reward* The 
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beautiful' black man that testified before this comnfittee earlier 
today, are there enough material advantages in the world* to com- 
pensate him for the. disfigurement he has^ received through his 
rpilitary service t# our country? a "N. 

Military service Should be presented as a special way of accept- 
ing citizenship responsibility within a nationwide moral climatp 
that describes stich responsibility as everyone's duty throughout 
life. Therefore, the Center for Citizenship Education endorses the 
concept expressed /in the amendments to HJR. 1400, proposed by 
Harry J. Hogan, aaviser on National Service. ^ 
* The proposed amendment to section 1401 would describe the s 
purpose of H.R. 1400 to be that of giving recognition Ja members o£> 
the armed services for their acceptance of military service $s anr 
expression of citizenship responsibility. ± : 

It lifts military service beyond the temporary job status and 
employer of last resort. The amenijment adamg 1 section 1?458 de- 
scribes voluntary community seWice as an alternative mode for 
acceptance of citizenship responsibility. It performs ;the ; ^ocially^ 
necessary function of relating military service to civilian service 
opportunities throughout the rest of our society. * _ • f 

It pulls us all together. In dcyng so it relates our commurljty 
§ervice^everywhere in the Nation to military service responsibility * 
accepted by those of us in the armed services. The suggested , 
reward in "education benefits to an individual for community serv- , 
ice is 50 percent of that given for military service. \ r - 

The difference is justifiable in our view because of the immediate 
need for personnel in the armed services,- and because of the great- 
er flexibility in individual access to the community* Service (ftxtion. 
The amendment gives to action the responsibility for certification 
that any given community service, p'rogram meets- a Qualifying 
service standard. 

Decisions on allocations, on limited appropriated funds, Will.be 
made by the armed services. The necessity of "making those deci- 
sions will open up a direct discourse between the armed services 
and th6 higher education institutions. 4 , * . * 

The inclusion of community associations as program participants 
*will orient the decisionmaking to the soiial needs of tjie 1980's. For 
, example,_,tSie shaping of citizenship through servigfe opportunities _ 
to meet today's needs. The Center for Citizenship Education stands 
ready to insist in the development of community service opportiuni- , 
ties underthis program. , * / t ♦ , * 

We are confident of our ability and those of others in the volun-j 
teer sector and in the educational community to meet the Nation's 3 
needs. . • '* 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kirk appears on p. 261^ . 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you for your'cestimony. Mr. Wilson,* we look 
forward to hearing your testimony as the last witness. One thing,, 
before you begin, I would like to indicate that you are president of, 
Cheyney State College.* While it does not reside in my district, it 
does reside within my county, and we've -been fojrtunate today tg 
have president of Delaware County's Community College g^rellfcs 
you her^ representing the association of State colleges ancWniver 
sities. 

We reallj^appreciate your being here 
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STATEMENT OF WADE WILSON, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
, STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
^ Mr. ghairman and members of the committee, I state that wte 
have prepared an addendum to our testimony, and if you've not 
received that, we will see that you get it. _ c 

Mr. Edgar. We did receive it, and we appreciate it. It was " 
particularly helpful to see page A-3 of the addendum, which ranks 
the use of the GI bill by State. We discovered that Pennsylvania is 
46 ^on that ranking, with only 16.4 ^percent of the veterans using 
the GI bill. We did receive it. Thank you. 

Mr, Wilson. Thp American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities is deeply interested in H.R. 1400 and other comparable 
legislation. Oar colleges have educated hundreds of thousands of 
veterans after the past three wars. We're also working closely with 
other higher-education groups, and with the armed'services admjn- 
^^istering .the 'Service Members ' Opportunity College (SOC), which 
provides college opportunities to servicemen and women all over 
the world. . - • / 

- WgvWill comment* tpday briefly on H.R. 1400, with sonje remarks 
also about Senator Armstrong's S. 25 and Senator "Cranston's S. 
417. ' • . < 

First, veterans benefits. We generally approve of the approach of 
H.R. 1400*, providing $250 a month in basic benefits and an addi- 
. tiohal $300 a month in supplemental benefits for longer periods of 
service. We h^ye doubts aoout whether these benefit levels are 
adequate to provide for the cbsts of college today. 

We also feel that the lack of dependency allowance will discour- 
age many servicemen from enlisting. We do tiot share Senator 
v Armstrong's belief, in testimony before this subcommittee on 
March 17, that paying 80 percent of tuition up to a maximum of 
$2,500 in addition to the $250 subsistence allowance, is a desirable 
way to. attract people to.^the military' or to help them attend 
private colleges. : ; - m # 

It is paying, low^r 'benefits to the large majority of veterans likely 
to choose a public college* anyway— about 80 percent of all students 
now attend public colleges, more in most States— will encourage 
them to choose a far more expensive -private college, where their 
additional costs will be much higher. v 

This is simply a way of discouraging qualified people from enlist- 
ing and does nothing to help private colleges. Nor, of course, do we 
believe public colleges are low quality. 
" V Second, educational incentives for military servkffe. Several very 
innovative ideas have, been suggested in H.R. 1400 arid S. 25, 
* t among other bills, to recruit aod retain highly qualified people— for, 
example, preservice education. The proposal to give, people 36 
months of college at $300 a month, if they agree to serve in the 
military afterward, is a boldly innovative suggestion and deserves 
very careful review. " 

We wWflcl like to know how many, such enrollments are envi- 
sioned and other details about this idea. Jsfext, transferability. 
Careful consideration should be given to theJHeas to make^possible 
transfer x>f educational benefits tea spouse or dependent after 8 to 
10 years of duty. 
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We do not believe this should end after 12 years, as proposed in 
H R. 1400. We are not certain that this benefit should be limited to 
critical skills as defined by the Secretary. We believe that it should 
be open to those, in service now, and not simply to newcomers. 

Educational leaves. We like Senator Armstrong's, idea of educa- 
tional leaves up to 1 year, followed by 2 years of duty, as a further 
way to retain and upgrade qualified personnel. Tn general, we* 
compliment the committee on its work, and we would like to work 
with you. 

We urge that other educators as well as the military be consult-' 
ed as this new legislation goes forward. 
Thank you. . »,< 

[Material submitted for record by the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities appears on p. 266.] 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you very much for your statement, and I am 
pleased that you have been able to summarize the important as- 
pects of your statement, and yet pick up*the essence of what your 
association supports within t-his legislation and other pieces of 
legislation. 

I particularly am interested in this leave of absence provision 
you mentioned as well as Mr. Bonner. We're joined in the room by 
several students from Villanova University, and they have come to 
Washington to discover h^w laws are made or not made. 

F|art of the process of learning is the fact that much is happening 
in the first 4 or 5 months of this new administration in committee 
and subcommittee. Wg're completing 4 days of hearings on H.R. 
1400, which is a bill for retention and recruitment, in shoring up 
the -All-Volunteer Military. We've heard over the course of the last 
2 weeks from the office of the Joint Chiefs of Staf/s, from the 
civilian side of the military, from the veterans organizations and 
from the academic community. / 

Dr. Bonner, I have a couple-<fi questions I would like to ask. Yotu 
indicate that the $250 a Ihonth allotment is inadequate except for a 
person attending a conftnunity college. What amount do you §ug-. 
gest for the basic benefit undetr this new GI bill? 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. /Chairman, in listening to the testimony this 
morning and the 0 di/cussion earlier, I found the suggestion of a flat 
maximum amount rf $3,000 for the tuition component and $300 a 
month probably is something that would be attractive and meet 
the purposes that, I tiling, you have in mind. 

Mr. Edgar. I vJas a little bit surprised that the community 
colleges were -flawy opposed to any tuition requirement, and I 
understand the reason why in terms 9f theif having more of a need 
for the larger monthly component rather than tuition expenses as 
you might have at Wayne State University or one of the other 
larger universities. Vw 

It is a very difficult questi^, given the variety of educational 
institutions impacted by H.R. 14000. Mr. Wilson, you come from a 
State-related school. I wonder if you might answer that question. 
What do you think is>an adequate benefit for sr university like 
yours, which has a Jarge-minority student population. Your univer- 
sity in Pennsylvania which has the third^ largest population in the 
Nation. However under the old GI bill only 16 percent of those 
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Pennsylvania veterans used their GI benefit. Was thisj>ecause of 
inadequate rates? s 
What would be an adequate rate? 

Mr. Wilson. An adequate rate, in my opinion, would be a compo- 
nent for tuition, and in this instance, it would be basically °$2,500 

- plus, and I lean toward a figure not cited yet of $300 to $400, 
therefore, a compromise of $350 as the minimum "benefit. 

Mr. Edgar. Dr. Bonner, I am interested in trying to figure out 
whether or not, with all' of the other pressures that are going on'in 
the capital today* and throughout the last couple of weeks jn 
attacking the $4.8 billion of student aid, much of which I support, 
' whether' or not you would think that for service to the country, one 
might be given an added incentive, that is that rates for loans and 
grajits and compensation for services to ones country might be 
targeted at a higher value than those who did not give that kind of 
service. i ' # . 

Mr. Bonner. I thijftk I would agree that it would be in the 
national interest and certainly, something that would be not incon- 
sistent.with the fcriilfciples of the association I represent, if there 
were some additional incentives provided to veteran stu3ents. 
; The concern I expressed at the end of my remarks had rather to 
do with boncern, I think, that some of my colleagues have that this 
program could become a considerable part, a substitute for some of 
the programs that are being- reduced or phased gut. 
' Mr. Edgar. I share that same concern. I think that the invest- 

f " ment we made in the students and* in education is clearly an 
" important one. In my opinion, it is the wrong area to start attack- 
ing, but several witnesses before this committee, over the course of 
the last 4 days of testimony, have indicated that there lies an area 
where we can get the funds to provide for this particular benefit. 
Several of the members of the committee, in asking question^, have 

* indicated their feeling that service to one's Nation ought to get a 
certain reward and benefit, and that one ought not to be able to get 
that same benefit without any service to the Nation. 

I am not sure how I feel on that at this point, but it is a point, 
that we'really have to look at. It would be helpful to me if both you 
and Mr. Wilson might take, a look at some pf the regional imbal- 
ances, as well as the institutional imbalances of the funding pro- 
portions in this legislation. . . 

We have a dilemma in terms of whether we go the route of a 
fixed monthly cost plus the tuition kicker or whether we go to a 
larger monthly cost to be more flexible or whether we recognize 
the need at community colleges or junior colleges or institutions 
that migTit be State-supported dnd those institutions that may be 
privately supported. With any legislation like this, it is difficult to 
,be at\the same'tijne flexible and targeted in the^aid in which we 
give. With your experience and your Association's experience, it 
would be helpfufif you could give us seme data An that, especially 
on the regional concerns I mentioned earlier, because of my con- 
cern that some communities do not take advantage of education 
benefits because of the high tuition cost in some area schools. 

This basically draws to a conclusion our 4 days of hearings. We 
do have two field hearings. One is in Virginia and one in Massa- 
* 
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chusetts that will be upcdming, and we look to marking up this, 
legi^ation toward the end of April and the first part of May. 
> All of the witnesses have made a valuable, contribution to this- 
.task I want to thank 'those in the audience who have been patient 
enough to listen to the questioning. I want to thank otfr witnesses 
for coming and sharing their comments. . 
The committee now stands adjourned. y 
[Whereupon, the committee hearing was concluded at 12.46 p.m.j 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Norman D. Dicks, a Representative 'in ' 
, Congress From the State of Washington 

r^j^F^ h *? a P leas " re to appear before the Committee today to provide 
my wholehfcrted endorsement of the effort to re-establish needed lw/ls ofWea 
bonal beneAts for our military community, through HJL! UoHILn proud tT tea 

* agcS^&S" le P slati0 " ^ £°Pe that with tfe leadership of tte<Sa^d 
this Committee we can see it enacted in this Congress. , 

rB^inin^i, We L awar ^ of t?! e copt" 1 ^ challenges we face in attracting and 
ofoTfJ^AV^ of personnel necessary for the effective op^ratlSn 

ot our Armed Forces. The disasterous recruiting year of 1979 when none of the 
services met their objectives; the Army, Divisions rated unfit for Trvice because of 
shortages of non^mmissioned- officers; the need to juggle crew Si 
Wft^M? !oortage ; of 22,000 petty officerafandXeS of pfiote 
health personnel and trained maintenance people from all of the services are the 
real world conseouences.of our failure to provide the pay and benefi^aT^de^uate- 
levels and in needed areas to meet our force requirements adequate 
Last year the Congress enacted. measures that were an important first sten in 
' correcting these problems. The provisions -of the Nunn-Warner Sdm "n t ana th e 
*?£2* ntW A "ft th ? fy* 10 the mmtar y that the Co«£2*$u aware of 

^O^^l^e^ ^ 1981 Wtf^ 
But we must avoid the false conclusion that these encouraging developments 
mean the problem is over, it most certainly iTnot. Shorties iScritic^lvnSd 
technical skills persist More importantly, the sheer demoSira of ourl^pulaUon 
h^r^^ ntl f^ ama ^ e i base of Americans in tEepSSe t^B age 

* «3??~P* ^Pi 108 . 110 ™ caj be seen in the conclusion of a recent GmSonal 
ShJM 81 ?- Stud y., mdl catiag that the percentage of Army recruitsv^thT h£h 

. school education or its equivalent will decline to 52 percent by 1986 Mmnared to a 
target of 65 percent, without major changes in incentives. compare? to a 

efforts to bnng overall military pay and benefits to comparable -levels with 
the civilian economy are continuing, tnere is a special need to tareeTtaSfit 
increases into Ureas that will provide the greatest return per dollar EtedSn 

* SS? ¥ ° f eduCational b6nefits - »-« especSlly fertue S foS 

TOe Department of Defense last year testified that termination of the GI Bill has 

* h^^L deClm - e ? f U u p 10 ^>°W MgMhoolgraduate enlistments each year We 

* have reached a point where last year only 25 college graduates enlisted mArmv 
St^infw^ 0 ^ total of over 100.WJO. reSoHof th^- to^l taSkof 
£ ^ Ctl ?w f0 *w OSe ^ ho t ! eek hl * her education or have already gained it can be wen 
m the fact that. while the cunnt Veterans' Educational Assistance ftSranT^ 
ceives annual fedejral contribvftions on the order of $100 million the «wt ofciSliM 
federal college aid programs was $4.4 billion in 1980 man 
.o?^n ; '" at X^ xi3ts d § pite the fart that the percentage of jobs requiring techni- 

^TT 1 S V^S 16 /^ Se !£ w ! «,«;ughly'twi«» OMfit the economy a^l wholes 
The need for^viduab with the skills and.ap£itude to adapt to complex weaoons 
systems was -r^iized as early 88-1957 in. tne-report of the ffise AdC 
&mmittee \on( Passional and Technical, Competition when it stated ^ 
cTnlXfr*, 1 " *elevel>fx»mpetence and ^nerience Of the menin the force 
^. J ^Si^^^^ 1 f! a T^ ^^on required by. the changing timet 

OU^I&Sffikh ^ d o* m ^ milit ^. 1 ^ a ^-to caU for a r*establishmeht of the 
S^mVS5&8fei Wi^ nera1 .^ 9- MeyerHtated he believes that bringing 
back a modifiM GI Bill "will do more to attractyoung people to the Army than an v 
. amount ofrdolters We throw; into .the. recruiting effort." • " y 
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As attractive as the GI Bill was to military personnel it was ^*tt« perfteg 

vehicle for dealing with the problems we ^^-J^^{SmSS^*Z 
skewed against retention of career personnel. In order for an individual to *ane 
advantagTof the^benefits, he or she would have to leave the service. 

ThSteffislation recognizes those problems and includes provisions that will turn 
thebms^the old^BnTareund P The bill will not only promote recruitment of 
thLe^frine hieher education, it will help retain them as-well. 

%e btll dolsX inleveral ways, First, it provides^ fa* greater monthly benefit, 
'^0 cornered to $300, for those who complete six years of acUve service and 
wmmkto P e3t- yells of reserve service, as compared to those who make only a • 

^Kffi ofg^^mportance. it allows transfers of edu f U 0 ^ en^emenUto 
c^r to y takl advtnta^e of beneV The ability to prc&de a college education for 

dretm to Sed wnfbTanhnportant incentive to those considering making 

th ^r f, ^ a Sfve ro ^ m o fe f this bill are the provisions that will encourage fhose 
whn have aKv revived higher educational training to come into the services. We 
r^nH M hHH™ ^oeT vear roughly 10 percent of the entire military personnel 
Xrep^ionlto £2 theTnL^Sing pipeline. When we can r^ruH 
Sliviouals who have already received valuable trmninj the time and expense 
niWntlv borne bv the services can be substantially reduced. . 
P ^e oro^fons foTstudent loan forgiveness and giving the Secretary of Defense 
aulhoXT Provide assistance to individuals before thev enter service can be 
Serially helpW Aefare applied to individuals whose educational training has a 

di resteSn a g PP a i ne t wand viable education J ^assistance program we should be 
,ure t^ thTs^reterVof Defense is provided Sufficent flexibility to target the tools 

ne L^H mTe a few observations on areas where the Committee may wish to add 
tnt^ bilSnrovisfoM to further the goals of establishing a stab e and adequate 
^r force "Thrfiret area™rving review is the need to attract veteran^ack 
wfJTth. active Lrvice This is partwularly true for the thousands who left the 

our NCO shortages. Transferability of benefits for such individuals wno . agree vo 
' return to ihe aemce, if their term of commitment would bring them mto the 8-12 
year caWylmd who possess skills in short supply should be examined Other 
mtthodTto^rovide speclalinducements to this group, perhaps at OSD discretion, 

Sh AsS ^thaT mayTJedto be included are incentives to allow use of benefits 
whlleT indYvWuafSns^the active service either through temporary changes 

,in T\?C^S^horSd r $ m ! million to test many ^he provisions contained in 
th^ bHHalt war including loan forgiveness, transferability of benefits and a non- 
ffibutorv &i i The result of these pilot programs have been most 
feffierariUng to field commanders and recruiters. We ce rtainly shou Id xam-- 
ne the lesKms of this pilot program and incorporate them into arty legwlationHhat 
PnLt^uU do not feel welhould be compelled to wait until long after the test 
^complete and e^ttf to move Our mariner problems threaten to grow worse 
wiS prompt action. I hope this Committee will act in recognition of this s.tua- 
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- Prepaid Statement of Rear Admiral H. S! Matthews, VS. Navy (Bst,f 
Mr Chairman &*jff*j« -J*-,- \^J^^^JA 

a*^Xthecritca f£^J^&^^*?«^M^ 
SeSTd the US^Coast duard. \ hope that I can contribute to your efforts in, 
this complex and far-reaching problem of natiCnaLconcern. 

%y QuaUfications in this area are somewhat unique. Contrary to what most 
peSe^um^ thte Admiral is not a product of a Service Academy, or any of our 
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Officer training programs I was one of those 18 year old high school graduates just 
prior to WW II, who wanted to go to college but could not afford it, further 
N/ complicated, by a worjd war on the horizon. Enlisting in the Navy in April, 1940 I 
^ e \? p ™ rou S h the enlisted grades to become a temporary officer, an Ensign. In 
. * 1946, by tften an experienced test pilot (Lt(jg)), the NaVy offered me a college 
• education if I would stay in the Naval Service. This they did and I became the first 
former enlisted pilot to each Flag Rank. With this beginning during my 30 years of 
commissioned service a major focus of my efforts was on our Navy enlisted commu- 
nity, their welfare, training, education artf professional development. My views and 
judgements are based primarily upon those years of service which cover WW II 
Korea and three combat tours in Vietnam. 

Because of time limitations fiere and the complexity of our Military Services 
manpower problem I have attached to this statement a background paper on that 
^ , subject which discusses in some detail the complexities of this problem, enclosure 

Given present trends'— such as the introduction ofuncreasing numbers of more 
demanding and sophisticated weapons systems in all^rvices, and the increased 
competition for thatjdechning number of young people, 18 to 24 years old, available 
tor military seryice^solving the military manpower problem will become even more 
demanding in the future Therefore, any legislation must Wly be responsive to the 
major manpower problem As previous testimony has indicated and current combat 
readiness problems reveal, the major manpower problem now and for several years 
to come, is retention, retention of highly qualified and experienced personnel." 
Obviously, highly qualified and motivated personnel must be "recruited" before they 
4r can be retained, just as they must be /'retained" for several years before they 
meet the other need "experienced." The danger in solving the "recruiting" problem 
only, at great costs (billions annually), without solving the "retentidn" problem can 
be counter-productive, as well as costly. For example, bringing unlimited numbers of 
.highly qualified recruits into the Navy for just three, or even four, years, after 
which they leave the Navy, would do very little to solve the Navy's serious shortage 
of over 22,000 midgrade petty officers. * 

Clearly, retention is the basic and major military manpower problem and solu- 
tions to it must be found and implemented quickly. At this point I would like to add 
that it needs to be understood that solving this problem will take five or more 
years— an experienced noncommissioned officer cannot be created "instantly " 
Also, contrary to the opinion held by marry, the "draft" -would not splve the reten- 
tion problem— although it is needed for many other reasons, as is a properly 
structured GI Bill. < * 

In order to save time for any questions I will<summarize my views: ft 

1 Fractionally all highly qualified high school <graduates who join the military 
services in order to receive educational benefits will likely leave the service as soon 
as they have earned'those benefits—unless he is provided an alternative and credi- 
ble means of getting the education for which he joined the military service. In fact, I 
have seen many Navy career enlisted persons, after several years of service, develop 
a desire for formal education and quit the Navy to get their education under the GI 

Dill. t * 

2 ^y,/? 1 Bil1 . in whicn fu N educational benefits are achieved on only £ or even 4 
years will be a dis-incentitive to retention. ) * r 

3 Transferability of educational benefits/to dependents, mainly children* is a very 
good idea. However it will &OT be a "retention good" except for servicemen with 

v , n l 10 l or mo r e vears service. Very few first term service personnal are looking at 
least 16 qr more years into the future, regardless of whether or'not they are 
married. - 

tri r 2 any »£ r BiH there should authorization for the Military Services and the 
U.^. Coast Guard to spend an amount equal to full GI benefits on each career 
service person for in service education programs leading to a bachelors degree, 
buch a program should require a commitment of at least ten years service—the 
point at which retention is not such a maior problem, especially if you have solved 
1st, ^nd, and 3rd term reenlistment problems. This would do- much te restore the 
serviceman s confidence in his service, his Commander-in-Chief and his Congress. It 
tvou|d provide the highly motivated and qualified service person with a means to 
stay in the service and still get the college education that got him in the service in 
the first place. This alternative is needed for the serviceperson who decides to make 
the service a career. This "in service" program is' distinc* from "entitlements" 
where the service person must "scratch" for himself, usually with some local insti- 
tution where he is stationed, with little or ncvhelp from his command or unit The 
rare exception, and it is a notable one, is the USAF Community College where they ' 
assist USAF enlisted personnel in obtaining an Associate degree " 
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Mr. Chairman, it is recommended, that any GI.Bill in^or^ate tte foUowing: 
Require a minimum of three (3) years active duty; for partial benefits (60 percent^ 

^dt^Mm^^on^ benefits earned to dependents, wife and/ 

0r Auttorize the Military Services to spend on eachlcare^: person an amount equal, 
totheSl benefits earned 'under the GI Bill BenMts earned but not used 
under Sis program to be transferable to dependents, or, available to the service 
Derson earning them upon retirement or separation. , « 

^Mr Chairnfan, than™ jou for the. opportunity to appear before you and your 
subcommittee on this vital issue. \ 

Enclosure: "Military Manpower Problems-The Draft-The GI Bill and Other 
Nostrums". ' - y ~ 

Military Manpower Problems-the Draft-the.GI Bill and Other Nostrums 
There is general agreement that the Military Services-all of them-have serious 
manner problemstoday and, given present trends, these problems will be more 
sS7n thV futoe. While the statistical details vary, from service to service, the 
general nature of the problem is embodied in the following statements. 
g Krn weapon systems are demanding increasingly skilled personnel for both . 

m ^™oKg%le (18-24 years old) available for military service is 
decUningTfthe peak of tnTpost World War II "baVboom" passes out at that age 

^or a variety of economic and sociological reasons, military service is less attrac- 
tive todav to voune people than was formerly the case. 

Ttene* effect oY these conditions is a growing shortage of military manpower 
concentrated in the high technology skills. The problem is compounded and some- 
wh^ mS by the fact that the services are currently able to fill empty spaces 
with new accessions. However, at the margin, the new accessions are in Mental- 
Sp IV. S lower mental group personnel are less likely to be capable o 
TneeSig requirements for highly skilled technicians even after extended .periods of 
training and experience. Consider the following symptoms: 

52 wrwnt oft^ Army accessions in 1980 were in MG IV. At the same time 
ArmyTnffi ! pe£,nnelLrnover is very high, and lower mental g^up = nel 
Sfho complete their first enlistment, are more likely to be retained. Thus acc«suon 
aH retention trends are operating to lower the overall aptitude level of Army 
oersSlmel at the very time when increases in skill levels are required. 

The N£v^currently short more than 22,000 iriid grade petty officers primarily 
in Wgh skMraW In at least one rating, shortages are so bad that less than 
Sretfourths of th&ets at sea would be filled even if al^personnel in the rating 

"^SS^^^StlA^ manpowerjroblems will usually lead to the 
. suction that the solution to the problems woulJie achieved or a least fa«htoted 
bVeither a return to the peacetime draft, Or reinstitution of the GI Bill. Neither ot 
C courses i oHiction is likely to help, and in fact, either is likely to make the 
fSnd^en^promem much more difficult to deal with. Recall the 

^ an accelerating pace.. 

blv on all segmenfaof society and should, therefore, produce a pro-rate share of the 
Sher tjffl segments of the population. The problem 1b that in todav'£ .soph* i- . 
Sited technological environment, aptitudff k translated into individual capability 
onWafS ■ exKve Sling and on-the-job experience. The introduction of large 
numbers of high aptitude personnel for a short (Fyear) period of service, Jfi unlikely 
toXKKC tothe draft would probably exacerbate the problem as.lugfi 
turnoveranddowent high traihfiig rates draw excessive numbers of experienced 
TOXnelTom Rational assignments to instructor duty. The essential point is 
t^hfmiHteiTman^ 

technicians to support increasingly sophisticated systems. These technicians must oe 
- S oWan e P xfended period of time. The high turnover rate and turbulence 
associated with a peacetime draft runs-counter to tjiat objective. ,»•.*' 
^The effect of reestablishing the GI Bill would, in many reapecte, be similar to that 
of ft draft. ftloSd be expected that the existence of the GI Bill would attract 
many of ttw high aptitude youth that the armed services need Unfortunately, these 
' people would^Slist to obtain the educational benefit and could be expected to leave 
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tnd^X flSP r r? 8 f st ? b . lished - Th^. *e potentia'l for personnel turbullice 
£?nt£n^f k m estm " t ln training resources exists; although inthis case i t cat? be 
^R^ti^h^mf when specifying the manner in whS^Mltyto 
S^^ia^SSriS£^ rta,, S y £ e ^ t f r 0 " in the ° ld GI Bil1 <»0 days of 

sif rsns^f ft etas 5 ^loS^p,^^ * 

In a way, the current preoccupation with the draft and the GI Bill as remedy fnr 
defense manpower probfems, reflect a mind set born of thrL decade? of wac'etime 
conscription in which manpower was perceived to be a free good fhl result waTa 
SSSH!™ pluloso P h ,y t that fccused on numerical requirement and accepted ex 
tremely high personnel turnover. In spite of the coming of the all volunteer force 
the services still accept high turnover as a way of life ^ (Renlacement rati ?T£ 
enlisted personnel range from 17 percent for the Air Force to 26 wrcen^ thl 
Army) It is notable that numerical end strengths have^erWl^ than 985 

f^lhonUiflt^X^ & AVF J" S ^' 0f someTighlyTubH^ recruit 
JSff »u T V s not , the Services havelieen unable to maintain strength but 
w3h *5S haVe b f e " Unable to sustai, l (and indeed - increiseT^rience "l^eis in 
high skill areas Improved retention of experienced technicians implfes a Auction 
rf!^? nov 5 r rate T b ut this creates a whole new set of protW A? turnover d?- 
c lines and experienced personnel are retained at acceptable rates varancIL wi 
Sf fa^d wfth telS k!^ WU1 ^J 641 ^. " ma * that man^manag! . 

S?n?? **sf^ ^ss^oXs are d s=cfo te i 

no^on^r i'nT m* 6 198 °' S fa awa y * om the stereotyped solutions which 

On- £!L^- t Manp ?r r ' especially skilled manpower, is no longer a free *iod 
Once recrmted^t must be retained-not for two years, or four years, but for fteht 
A,wl n - yea ^-J rhe , goa , must to an older - more experienced morT capable fX 
i^XSZ^ *?■ wfll require innov 8 '' 0 "- 11 ? recruiting, iMS^TSsSSS 
management, and in programs for the educaticin and development of ' carU? S 



Prepared Statement of Hon. William D. Clark, Acting Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Manpower and Reserve Affairs ' 

s^wS^'^Tf^J^^ ^ P '2 yed 8 "Waifio"* role in the U.S. 
mpn KLi i As originally designed, such programs rewarded young service- 
Sin* SSS EfT* "W^" on .^half of the military and country whife 
assisting them m readjustment to civi ian life. The programs have served X r 
purpose well, helping millions of veterans to reenter the c^Ha, worf fori with 
?he? , „\ n wro 1 U e? t, ° na?baCkgrOUnd to render thera »mP» /ndconndlenTin 

ent^io^hJir^^'^ 6 ? P. resentl y «5 d er consideration is somewhat differ- 
ent, although their importance is in no way diminwhed. Current initiatives have as 
SS^ 1 T , - th ? ,8t ?? fraction of bright, college bound I youths who Wnf through 
'bf'^articipation, bring to the present military force, Active, Reserve Jnd National 
Guard, a freshness and intellectual competence • which wHl heloX Am?v Efi 
challenges of an ncreasingly complex technologffiSvi^^t * 

the Army feels fortunate in the fact that President Reagan has demonstrate 

counted with a d^re't^^^f' n fl be r? er h *$ ,ndlcat ed a similar commitment, 
SmopriSr SP6nd Defense Apartment resources wisely. This, is only 

ArLv>« h l¥r!& de8irab >? that any new educational incentives initiatives support the 
jE^'ifiL 10 ^f? 1 * lar P er numDe rs of intellectually alert high school waduates 
pJLJS? h" 1 ^"'^.yanf perform well in their miliW-jobs for C total fore? 
Consequently, a number of educational incentives are currently beine fi?M ilSS' 
. . all designed to support the recruiting and retention efforterfX ^ 

' I^TUrtni the 

rfXl^L IVmu 1 ? a ■ • ^ Ield 1681 the following educat onal incentive nrn^rflmq- n p 
. non^ontnbutory tuition assistance and subsistence program; HSden! foamfoSve^ 

o . * ' ' 
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individually or in various packaging combinations, in meeting the Army s recruiting 

Pkepared Statement of Lt. Gen. La Vern E. Weber Chief National Guard 
- Bureau, Departments of the Army and the Air Force 
w rha Sm : an an H Members of the Committee: Thank you for the opportunity to 
ap^ar^C you^ay to discuss an education assistance program for members of 

*tS$?V» incentive, prided by the^ngres, and the bj^^gg. 
sTrenSh. Amy^ational Guard with its current membership of 375,000 ,s at 

HoweveA, notw&hstanding the support and assistance of the Congress we suu nave 
noXadlsufficient progress. Although our s,t uat. on is n bfe has to 

in the reW past, tW » much * ^ do ne- W Neatly ^ssfet the National 

ssxsrs.sr^^ « need fo become 

' th f SS^ 1 ^^!!^ BSaKSSl view on this important 
issue, and I will be happy to answer your questions. . 

PbepaRkd Statement op Max 6en. W.l^am R Bebxman, Chief, Army Reserve 
Mr- Chairman, 1 it is an honor and pleasure to appear this morning to discuss the 

' ^HnlK^ 

SeS£^ 
peacetime objective of 264,000. 
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Consequently, I believe that any legislative proposal implementing the concept of 
educational assistance for active federal service should also include provisions to 
support seiyice in the Reserve Components. I also believe* that any such proposal 
should not be in lieu of or. adversely affect the continuation of current Selected 
Reserve Incentive programs that are designed td support Reserve component re- 
cruiting and retention of high school graduates in higher priority Reserve Compo- 
nent units and certain critical skills. These programs are enlistment and reenlist- 
ment bonuses and affiliation bonuses. 

There is also currently an educational assistance program for the- Reserve Compo- 
nents which is 6nly available as an alternative option that may be selected in lieu of 
the enlistment bonus. 

In regard to the educational, assistance program for the Army Reserve, it * was 
increased from $500 a year maximum, to $1,000 per year maximum and the total 
bonus available over a six year period was increased from $2,000 to $4,000. As a 
result there appears to be a trend of increased enlistments of high school graduates 
As of March 9th, 945 .people, representing approximately 30 percent of those eligi- 
ble, had enlisted in the US Army Reserve for the educational assistance bonus as 
compared with 88 enlistments at the same time last year. This increase of almost 
1,000 percent indicates that an attractiv,e*educational assistance program can sup- 
port strength increases in the Army Reserve troop program units, f believe these 
results demonstrate the desirability of extending the educational assistance across 
the force in order to achieve and maintain the desired quality of personnel for the 
Army Reserve/ The level of benefits should not be at anyylevel less than that 
currently authorized. 

The Selected Reserve Incentive Programs have the important function of encour- 
aging enlistments as well as distributing available manpower to higher priority 
units and to critical skills. The Army should retain the flexibility, to expand the 
benefits and application of, those programs to correct Reserve Component strength 
shortages in certain higji priority units as they may exist or develop in the future. 

I appreciate the interest and efforts of this Committee to encourage and support 
membership in the Army Reserve*. 



Prepared Statement of Rear Adm. Frederick F. Palmer, USN Chief of 
• Naval Reserve 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Committee. It is my pleasure to appear before 
this committee in support of Educational Assistance programs for veterans and 
members of the Armed Forces'. 

There are two general factors that must be considered as "background jpr* my 
remarks. First, we have never had a broad program of Educational Assistance for 
service in the Selected Reserve. Therefore, we must extrapolate from our previous 
experience with the GI Bill for active service to estimate the impact of an Educa- 
tional Assistance program for the Selected Reserve. I am waiting for the results of 
the non-prior service Educational Assistance enlistment option incentive of up^ to 
$4,000 and the Student Loan Forgiveness program authorized by Congress last year. 
Second, since the Naval Reserve is currently manned at its authorized strength, we 
do not need an additional incentive solely to increase the number of Selected 
Reservists. However, I do recognize the significant shortage of personnel in some of 
the other Reserve components and anticipate the need to increase the size of the 
Navy's Selected Reserve in the future. 1 also recognize that our military compo- 
nents, active and Reserve, will face a more difficult recruiting and retention task in 
the future as the number of personnel in the 1$ year old cohort decreases and our 
Nation's economy improves thereby becoming more competitive in attracting our 
youth in both ^he primary and secondary labor markets. , 

'With these factors a background, I would m\e to -offer some general comments 
with respect to educational assistance proposals that include benefits for service in 
the Selected Reserve. I wish to note, however, that the administration has not taken 
a position on these proposals, pending the outcome of the test programs referred to 
earlier. ^ 

First, caution must be used to ensure that any such program is properly struc- 
tured to ensure that it will not be a disincentive to active duty service and, second, 
that -sanctions are included that will require* fulfillment of service .obligation both 
for the agreed term and at a level of satisfactory performarfee in the Reserve. 
. I believe an ideal program could: . »' 

Increase the number and quality of non-prior service accessions. > 
Improve retention during the critical career .development* phase during the first 
six years of service. * ^ 

* Improve the participation rates of personnel during the first six years of service. 

79-430 0—81 9 
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Decrease the necessity of usfng involuntary active duty or active duty training to 
„ ensure, personnel receive the necessary training. . . . o 

Be an efficent incentive inthat it would attract significantly more people that we 
anticipate would leave service to use their entitlement. 

I will be happy to respond to any questions or provide any additional information 
you desire. * 

* * ** 

* • * 

Prepared Statement of Maj. Gen. George B. Crist, Deputy Chief of Staff 

, for Reserve Affairs 

Mr Chairman, members of the Committee: It is a pleasure to appear before you 
today to discuss educational assistance for members of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

First, I would like to express the appreciation of the Marine Corps Reserve for the 
Congressional assistance we have received through the provision of those incentives 
needed to retain and attract qualified reservists. . . 

In 1979, Congress authorized a selected Reserve incentive program consisting ot 
" education, non prior service enlistment and selected .Reserve reenlistment bonuses. 
The enlistment and reenlistment bonuses have been emminently successful ui 
achieving the purpose for which they were designed. This is attested to by the fact 
that both bonuses were fully utilized in Fiscal Year 8& and our end strength is 
increasing. The education bonuses were under subscribed last year primarily due tt 
*. the small amount of money offered and that -the individual had to wait until 
completion of a semester to submit a -claim. This shortcoming was rectified by 
Congress -last year. For 1981, two new bonuses were -authorized, selected^ Reserve 
affiliation and Individual Ready Reserve bonuses.- It is too early to tell what the 
reaction to these new bonuses will be. 

Thus in the last two years alone, Congress has provided the Reserve with varied 
and effective tools to increase enlistment and retention and ameliorate the critical 
skill shortage problem. Since these incentives have been in effect for a relatively 
-short period and experience data is lirnited, it is not clear what the marginal benefit 
would be of a new incentive in the form of additional educational assistance. 

I believe that we will eventually need an education incentive program for our 
Reservists. However, the details of such a program^ need to be carefully worked out 
' as they affect both regulars and Reserves in order to insure the highest level ot 
equity within a reasonably simple, easily comprehended formula. I would suggest 
that more time is needed to refine an educational assistance program which wilt 
• effectively satisfy these objectives. To do otherwise might'be counterproductive in 
the long run no matter how well intented the motivation. ' " 

Mr. Chairman; this concludes, my prepared statement. I would T>e pleased to 
respond to any questions you may have atnthis time. 

Prepared Statement of Maj. Gen, Richard Bodycombe, Chief of Am Force 

Reserve * 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: I appreciate thtt ^rtunity to 
testify on H.R. 1400, *'The Veterans' Educational Assistance Act of 1981. The Air 
Force Reserve believes that properly structured educational assistance programs 
can help considerably in meeting our force objectives, both active and Keserve. 
\ As you know, the propensity of the young high school graduate to join the armed 

forces has been declining. All tKe military services will be faced with increasing 
' recruiting challenges for these young people during the foreseeable future. Approxi- 
mately twenty-twgkpercent of our Selected Keserve unit strength is comprised ot 
individuals'with no prior .military service. Eightrnine percent of these ^individuals 
are high school graduates. While we would like to increase the percentages* non- 
prior service personnel in our force in the coming years, we know it is going to be 
difficult because of the recruiting environment No matter how mfficult the cnal- 
' - " lenge, however, we think, it is absolutelyjiecessary.to continue to primarily recruit 
high school graduates to fill our non-prior service requirements because, of the 
technical complexity of pur career fields. Our recruiting service personnel have 
* confirmed that the. availability of educational assistance is one of the most discussed 
. * questions among potential high school graduate recruits. 

We believe thatlhe needs of the Reserves for education incentive programs 
should be carefully considered. Likewise, any new educational ^assistance programs 
. must be structured ;in such a way to guarantee that retention is not adverser/ 
affected Air Force Reserve retention has improved considerably over the past few' 
- , years and we must insure that an. educational assistance program encourages con- 
tinued service. . - ' 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman,. I feel that a veteran's education assistance program 
will be needed if the Armed "Services are to meet their future panning needs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the committee on this important issue. I 
.will be glad to respond to any questions. * 



Prepared Statement of Rear Adm. Sidney B. Vaughn, U.S. Coast, Guard 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before the subcommittee to testify on the 
topic of educational incentives for our reservists. 

Before addressing that subject directly, J would, ask as Rear Admiral W, H. 
" Stewart, the chief, Office of Personnel, U.S. Coast Guard, did before this committee 
jast week, that the Qoast Guard and the Secretary of Transportation be specifically 
included as appropriate throughout the text of your legislative proposals. 

That aside, the Coast Guard strongly endorses any incentive that contributes- tp 
the capital investment of our Nation's future by attracting and retaining quality 
people to military service.. *" 

I believe ^the importance of our reserve components as a part of our total force 
concept has-been made clear in recent yearssThis waS graphically demonstrated In 
1980 when our Coast Guard resources were "strained by the demands of the Cuban 
refugee operations in the straits of Florida. Bettveen^June 3, 19§0, when' the* Presi- 
dent approved an in voluntary^ recall of Coast Guard reservists, and September 30, 
19§0, when reserve participation was officially terminated, over 1,800 individual 
Coast Guard reservists, voluntary and involuntary, augmented Coast Guard forces 
in meeting this crisis. Without exception, their performance was clearly outstand- 
ing. # 

This is the caliber Of the people we want in the* Coast Guard Reserve; these are 
^ the people '•to whom your career incentives must be 'directed. When proposing 
legislation that will provide educational incentives to the members of the reserve 
components I would urge you to remember the unique character of their service. 
Within the Coast Guara Reserve there is a large segment of the population that lias 
no prior active duty. This in no. way detracts from their contribution to mobilization 
readiness. They are selectively recruited to meet specific skill requirements and are 
equally worthy of your consideration. 

There is no doubt in my jnind that educational benefits will favorably affect 
reserve manning. In* developing these incentives we must be sure thati they are 
oriented to selectively attracting and retaining quality people to reserve service in a 
very competitive, environment. 

The bill urifler comideratiorWboday is H.R. 1400. The administration recommends 
that no action be taken until cne results of the Department of Defense tests and 
studies of the post-Vretnam ERA education assistance program have been complet- 
ed. The Coast Guard 'wjll carefully examine those results as they may apply to the 
reserve program. n. 

Mr. Chairman* that concludes my prepared statement. 1 will be pleased to respond 
to any questions you may have.* 
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* Itonorable Robert W. Edgar % * m \ ± . 

'Chairman, Subcanmittee on Education, * - * ^ 

; Training and Employment ' , 
• Veterans Affairs Committee t 

House of Representatives * * ■ <© * * 

Washington, 'DC 20515 * 

*** ■ . 

Dear Mr.- Edgar: # | * 

Herewith submitted for the record are proposed changes to the draft Bill H.R. ^ 
140oHhat pertain to educational incentives for service in -\hg Reserve compo- 
nents. * >_ ^ „ 

- Tne intent of these changes are threefold: first, to make ajl educational in- 
centives under this Bill discretionary on the part of the Secretary concerned, 
second, to provide all Reservists with eligibility for an additional education- 
al inducement contingent upon the Individual member ' sscccniitment to -serve sat- 
isfactorily in fhe Selected Reserve frcra the seventh through twelfth year of 
combined service, and third, to clarify the Preservice Educational Assistance 
Program as' it, applies to enlistment in a Reserve component. * 

Each proposed change is addressed below. Following this is the revised text of« 
the applicable section of the Bill, H.R. 1400, with proposed deletions in 
brackets and proposed additions untferJLined . * * 

» Subchapter II - Basic Educational Assistance 

"Wbrding in section 1412. (2)(A) indicates that two years active „< 
duty is a prerequisite to eligibility for the Basic Educational As- 
sistance, therefore, the inclusion in section 141 6 -of the wording 
"... or in the Selected Reserve" does not appear relevant and is 
recommended for deletion. % *«- 

Further, the last line in section 1412 is changed to provicje that 
,.a member receives only the amount of assistance earned. 4 • 



* Subchapter III - Supplementary Education^ Assistance , 4 

The proposed section 1421(b) makes the use of a Supplementary Ed- 
ucational Assistance (SEA), discretionary on the part of the Secretary H 
concerned; removes the, active duty prerequisite for SEA; and moves 
foryascd the vesting point for^SEA for a Reservist from completion of 
twelve years service to completion of the sixth. year of service. Eli- 
gibility fbr the SEA would then be contingent upon the member's agree- 
mpn t to extend for 'an additional six years in' the Selected Reserve. ~ 

J LIMIT \ 
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: Proposed Changes Co Draft Bill H.R. 1400; educational incentives 
for service in the Reserve components 

'* 

Subchapter III - SEA (cont'd) « 
These changes will provide an additional educational inducement 
not now^available to those Reservists whose original obligation 
includes no requirement to perform active duty. 

The wording of section 141>(tf) is changed to clarify that 
eligibility for SEA, includes members Irving on a preservice 
agreement and is contingent upon commitment to service require- 
ments in addition to those stipulated in sections 1411, 1412, or 
1445 of this chapter. 



Subchapter V - Preservice Educational Assistance Program 

The i title and text of this subdjapter infer that the perform- 
ance of duty agreed to in ^a preservice agreement will be delayed 
pending completion of the enlistee's education. However, the text 
does not specifically preclude enlistment under a preservice agree- 
ment with immediate affiliation in the Selected Reserve and the 
member opting to delay use of the preservice educational allowance 
to a later date. ' Zj^ m ^ o 

Section 1442(b) is changed to identify these two categories of< 
reservists and to ensure that a preservice^greement requiring ho 
active duty has a miriimum Selected Reserve obligation of six years. 

Section 14441s changed by reducing the maximum rate of educa- 
tional assistance provided under jsl preservice agreement- from $300 
per month to $250 per month. This will make benefits potentially 
m accrued .under a preservice agreement comparable* to those of the 
' Basic Educational Assistance. 9 , 



Subchapter VI - Time limitation for Use of Entitlement 

Though no specific change is'redcmmended^ectiori' 1451 should 
be reviewed to ensure that a Reservist enlisting under proposed 
section 1442(b)(1) is provided equitable time to use the entitle- ,* 
ment,' 

, * Proposed Textual Changes \ 

• Subchapter II - Basic Educational Assistance 
"51412. Basic educational assistance [entitlement] eligibility 
for service, in the. Selected Reserve and National Guard 

(last line) "...[is entitled to] may be provided, at the discretion 
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So^J: Proposed Changes to Draft Bill H.R. 1400; educational Incentives 
of the Secretary concerned, basic educational assistance [under this, 
chapter.] earned under section 1413 of this chapter . 

Subchapter II - BEA (cont'd) - » 

, "51416. Early enrollment in a program coeducation: 

"An individual who has canpleted at least two years of service 
on active duty [or in the Selected Reserve] and who is otherwise 
eligible tor basic .educational assistance may enroll in a program ^ 

* of education while continuing to perform the duty described in sec- 
tion 1411 or T412 of this title." 

at 0 c 

y Subchapter III - Supplemental Educational. Assistance 

"S1421. 4 Supplemental education assistance for addiJLned service 
"(b) An individual [eligible for basic educational assistance 
under section 1412 of this title] viho after September 30/1981 
[has served two or more consecutive years of active duty in the 
Armed Forces in addition to the years of active duty counted under 

v. 

section 1412(2) of this title and four or more consecutive years of 
duty in the Selected Reserve in addition to the years of duty in the 
Selected Reserve counted under such section without a break in ser- 
*vice] is eligible for basic educational assistance under section 1412 
/ Eh*- 8 title or who has completed the requirements of an agreement 
under subchapter V of this chapter with eligibility remaining under the 
preservice agreement and extends his or her original Reserve obligation 
for six additional years in the Selected Reserve [is entitled to] may . 
be provided, by the Secretary concerned , supplemental educational 
assistance under this subchapter* 
, - ' . 3 
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Subj: Proposed Changes to Draft Bill H.R. 1400; educational incentives 
for service in the Reserve components 

51421(c). 

"(c) No part of any period of active duty or duty in the SelectrdcJ 
Reserve that ^:curs before or during tjie period of duty by which 
the individual concerned either qualifies for basic educational 
assistance under clauses (1> or (2) o£ section 1412 of this title or 
completes service requirement of a preservice agreement under 
subchapter V of this chapter shall be counted for purposes of this 
' section. / . ^ 

Subchapter' V - Preservice Educational Assistance Program 
$1442 Preservice educational assistance ^agreements 
• "(b) For purposes of this subchapter an agreement to serve in the 
Selected Reserve may entail either : K s / 

-"(1) inmediate assignment to the Selected -Reserve after which / 
the individual may receive educational assistance under the 
agreement or may defer such educational assistance to a 
later date; or * ^ 

"(2) a deferred obligation to serve in the Selected Reserve 

after a completion of an educational program as specified 

in- the contract during which time the member shall be assigned 

' to the Individual Ready Reserve . 

i. 

In the\Jcase of either clause (1) or (2)/ above, an 'agreement to 

serve in the Selected Reserve, without an active duty obligation, 

\ 

\ • 



Subj: Proposed Changes to Draft Bill H.R. 1400; education*!, incentives 
for service in the Reserve canponents ' . ^ 

SlWb^COTlt'd) o " 

shall be In* accordance with section 1445, but shall in no case be 
less than six' years. 



"(c) Any such agreement. . . M 
51444. Limitation on amount of educational assistance 
" excess of [$300] $250 per month... " 



Sincerely, 




Rear AdmiraT f U. S. Coast Gmil 



J 
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Prepared Statement of Maj. Gen. J. Milnor Hoberts, A US (Ret.) Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States f 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. ROA appreciates the opportunity 
to testify on the Veterans' Educational Act of 1981, H.R 1400, and similar meas- 
ures We compliment the Chairman and Members of the Committee for their timely 
and urgent attitude toward this legislation. 

The primary objectives for such legislation, as we see them, are acquisition of 
service personnel, retention of members of the Armed Services and, as an important 
adjunct to these two elements, the improvement of the education and quality of the 
servicemen and women in the Armed Services. 

Using the foregoing as criteria for our evaluation of the need for and the nature 
of the legislation, we have reviewed the several bills already introduced in both the 
House and SBhate and have .discussed the problem with various staff members in 
the Congress, military commanders in both the Active an^Reserve Components, we 
also* have obtained comments from individuals in the educational community. 

We feel strongly that any legislation using education as an incentive for military 
service must take into account service in both the Active (regular) and Reserve 
Components Further, provisions for use during the period of service, such as a 
sabbatical or part-time study, will enhance the value of the program by generating 
better educated and qualified service personnel. 

A review of the various proposed legislation reveals that we have bills in three 
categories that impinge on the needs as they apply to the objectives I have stated 

(\) A group of bills which we consider as education assistance incentive bills for 
service in the Armed Forces. H.R. 1400 (Montgomery), H.R. 1206 (Whitehurst), H.R. 
135 (Bennett) are three such bill^ 4 

(2) The bill introduced by Congressman Hunter, H R. 815, to extend the G.I bijl to 
veterans for a period of six years beyond discharge or release from active duty even 
if the period extends beyond December 1989. ' * 

(3) A bill introduced by Senator Chafee, S. 665, Educational Loan Forgiveness Act 
of 198fcv^he purpose of this bijl is to provide young men and women having at least 
fwo years*OHCollege education with an incentive to serve in the Armed Forces 
(Active or Reserve Components) through forgiveness of educational loans incurred 
while in college. , 

These three approaches each offer incentives to a different group of service people 
and should be, handled as separate legislation. They collectively address the objec- 
tives we believe are paramount in the fegislation. t 

* Since tKe many bills introduced into^e*Congress incorporate a wide vanety of 
elements, I will not address any jj ^aSj|Jpir bill specifically. Instead, I will address 
those elements we consider important "to the success of the legislation, based on our 
evaluation of the problem. 

(UThe educational benefit should be noijconfcributory and available to all person- 
nel after serving a minimum of 24 months, beginning on the effective date 6f the 
legislation.* 3te 

(2) We recommend that the entitlement be up to $3000 a ^ear in tuition and fees 
with a maintenance or subsistence allowance of £250 a month while in school In 
1981 the average cost of tuition for all educational institutions in the United States 
is $1742.00, an increase o/ 16 percent over the 1979-80 school year We can antici- 

gate a similar increase for the school year 1982-83. As a matter of interest to the 
ommittee, the overall average for tuition for various two an d four year colleges 
and universities is: 

Public two year institutions $400; private two year colleges $2118, public four year 
colleges $730; public universities four years $900, private universities, four years 
$4479.00. We were unable to obtain the average figures for private four year 
colleges, but estimate them to be between $3,500 and $4,000. - ^ 

It is our opinion that the above ceiling on tuition and fees will offer an excellent 
opportunity for an edocatioTr Lu all "prospective students for the next several years. 
We have no doubt, however, that*this figure may need adjustment in the next four 
or five years if inflation continues.* However, it is our belief that some, limit must be 
placed on the amount of entitlement to make it fair to all eligible participants^ and 
^permit the 'responsible agency to properly budget for the program. ^ 

(3) As a minimum, we recommend an entitlement of dhe month of educational^ 
benefit for fine month of active duty service up to a maximum entitlement of 36 
months. This maximum entitlement will permit the individual to participate in a 
profram resulting in a bachelor degree. 

(4) We recommend that provisions be included in the legislation allowing a sab- 
batical oifTeave of absence from service at the discretion of the Secretary concerned. 
It appears to us that encouragement of such an educational leave program would 
decidedly improve the quality and efficiency of the Force and would be especially 
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beneficial in the case of enlisted personnel operating and servicing modern military 
equipment and weapons systems. Many courses in theory and practical courses in 
technology and administration are, available at Technical, Community and Junior 
colleges, typically within a short distance'qfmost military installations. 

(5>The inclusion of a voluntary contribution option in the legislation with UoU 
matching funds on a one-to-one basis, will permit the individual the opportunity to 
supplement his or her educational entitlement ahd the opportunity to extend his or 
her education beyond the bachelors degree. It dlso would provide additional funds 
which he/she might use to attend a private college or university with a tuition 
greater than the $3000 limit. Such an element will probably be inviting to those 
servicemen and women .seriously seeking self improvement and/Or a degree from a 
name college or university. , ^ ^ . 

(6) The legislation should provide entitlement for Reserve Components pereonnel 
to education benefits with provisions for part-time study. We recommend that the 
Reserve Component entitlement also be non-contributory and available to all per- 
sonnel after serving a minimum of 24 months beginning on the effective date of the 
legislation. Further, the Reserve Components should be earned at the rate of one 
month of educational benefit for each two months of; service in the Reserve or ^ 
National Guard. , « , f n«„:u:i 

-The Reserve Educational Incentive program must-recognize the need tor flexibil- 
ity and the local orientation of the Reserve or National Guard member Provisions 
which permit the member to participate in Technical, Community or Junior College 
(especially in the case«of enlisted personnel) as a part-time student>ward accumu- 
lating a full year of college credits (over a period of perhaps two to th/ee years) in 
the pursuit of an associate degree or bachelors degree will be very important to this 
program. Such a program will contribute to improvement of the educational level 
and efficiency of our Reserve forces, especially in the NCO ranks, j , . 

(7) The educational benefit should be used-within a ten-year; period following 
separation or discharge from either the Active or Reserve forces, and the separation 
or discharge must be under honorable conditions (Honorable discharge) to establish 

ell (f) b The proposition of transferability of the entitlement to dependent children 
presents many questions in our minds and our inclination is to recomend against its 
inclusion in the legislation except in cases where such children are ineligible tor 
military service because of physical disability. # 

In this connection we would like to express a few thoughts on this matter which 
should be given serious consideration in your deliberations. 

Children of an age to benefit from transferability of the educational benefits will 
also be of an age at which they may enter the Service and earn the benefit in their 
own right. By permitting the transfer of the benefit the government potentially 
eliminates these young persons as candidates for military service, thus reducingjhe 
number available for recruitment. * a,*«— on f „ 

Transferability defers a cost to cover the dependent children/ into the future, ZU to 
25 years. Rough guess estimates made in 1979 on transferability amounted to about 
$360 million a year in 1979 dollars. A projection of this cost escalating into future , 
year dollars could amount to a substantial burden on the responsible agency s 
budget We are sympathetic to the objective of retention through such a mechanism, 
hut we feel the potential retention of personnel must be evaluated against the 
potential monetary burden te current and future budgets and authorizations. Part 
of our concern is rooted in the Administration's dilemma with and thrust -to reform 
the student assistance programs, the Guaranteed Student Loans and the Pell Grant 
Programs, in size and scope/ iV , „ , . 

The Administration plans to focus these ^programs on the truly needy and to 
• emphasize the traditional role of the family and the student in contributing to 
meeting the costs of higher education (Reference: "A Program for Economic Recov- 
ery" page 2-3). On the other hand, the President established as an overriding 
priority the allocation » of "sufficient budget-tfesources to rebuild the nation s inad- 
equate defense capacities" (Reference: "A Program for Economic Recovery page 8). 
In view of the above we believe the Educational Incentives program rnu^t be 
directed to the President's objectives Tor Defense and specifically to acquisition and 
retention of personnel, while simultaneously upgrading of the quality of the force it 
must not at this time include, elements for compassionate or other reasons which 
- would be nice to have and may obliquely impact on defense readiness. 

(9) The funding and justification of the program is a matter of some concern to us, 
especially in view of the trends indicated in budget cuts. In our Opinion, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the principal beneficiary in this program and is the likely agency 
UHustify the program and budget for it. The educational incentive is intended to 
attract recruits and retain personnel in the several Services. It also h#s the poten- 
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tial of upgrading the educational level of our Armed Forces personnel and the 
quality of their performance Further* the new Administration has committed itself 
to improvement of our defense posture,, and the educational incentive program is 
directly related to the goal 

The Veterans Administration already has many years of experience and has an 
established management system for the old GI bill. In recognition of this fact, we 
believe that the VA is the best agency to administer the program. We therefore 
recommend that the DOD budget for and justify the program, and transfer the 
funds to the VA for the administration of it. 

Early in my testimony I mentioned two other approaches to the problem in the 
form of the bills introduced by Congressman Hunter, H R. 815, and Senator Chafee, 
S. 665. These two measures supplement the Educational Incentives bill, and in our 
opinion are worthy of support as separate legislation by your Committee. 

Congressman Hunter's bill, H.R. 815, recognizes the service member who has 
already earned an entitlement under the GI bill, but because of the 1989 limitation 
date, may not be able to exercise that entitlement if he/she remains in service for a 
full career. Congressman Hunter's bill would extend the deadline to six years 
beyond the separation or discharge of the individual eligible service member even if 
the period extends beyond 1989. ' ' 

Senator Chafee's 'bill, S. 665, is an Educational Loan Forgiveness bill. To our 
knowledge, no similar separate bill has been introduced in the House. The purpose 
of this legislation is to provide anJncentive to young men* and women (with at least 
two years of collegeceducation) to serve in the Armed Forces. The motivating factor 
is the forgiveness of educational loans incurred while in college. This legislation 
contains an inviting feature: the potential of improving the educational level and 
quality of our forces. Last year the Congress authorized a program similar to that 
proposed in this legislation. The bill is in effect an expansion of last year's program 
by extending its duration to 1983 and accelerating the rate of educational loan 
forgiveness by allowing the Secretary of Defense to offer this incentive to both 
officers as well as enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Chaifman, this concludes my testimony on this matter and I stand ready to 
answer any questions you or the Committee may have. 



Prepared Statement by Maj. Gen. Francis S. Greenlief (Ret ), Executive 
Vice President, National Guard Association of the United States 

Mr Chairman, and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity to 
appear before you in support of H.R. 1400, a bill to establish a new educational 
assistance, program for veterans and for members of the Armed Forces 

Our Association supports the concept of providing educational assistance as an 
incentive to improve the ability of the armed services, including the National Guard 
and Reserves, to enlist and reenlist more highly-qualified men and women. We, 
therefore, urge consideration of all of the several "G.I Bills" which have been 
introduced. We urge that the finaPbill incorporate the best features of all of those 
bills. , • # 

' As I understand it, the original post-World War II G.I. Bill, the Veterans' Adjust- 
ment Act, was established to compensate veterans for the period of their lives which 
they had given over to military service and which was that period during which 
.young men and women would normally have been securing their futures. The 
Congress sought to provide them with educational assistance and other significant 
benefits to prepare themselves for their post-service vocations. 

Although there is today no declared national emergency, America's military 
manpower problem is an emergency situation Young men and women who today 
volunteer to serve their nation on active duty, and in the National Guard and 
Reserve, are giving up time whichjthey could otherwise devote to vocational and 
career development. It is, the re foresight, proper, and, in our view, essential that 
today's volunteers for military service should be provided educational ""assistance. 

THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 

The records of the Committees on Armed Services and the Committees on Appro- 
priations of both the House and Senate are replete with testimony on the manpower 
problems of both the active duty military forces and the National Guard and 
Reserve military forces. • . 

Notwithstanding the apparent reluctance of the Department of Defense to sup- 
port a. G I Bill at this time, Army leaders provided strong arguments in support oTa 
G I. Bill in testimony before the Committees on Armed Services earlier this year. 
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°As a nation, we did away with military conscription. However, we have substitut- 
ed conscription by economic duress. A large segment of military enjistees join the 
active services because they are unable to get better jobs in civilian life. At the 
same time, the Government is soj free with educational assistance that practically 
any person With the desire, attitude and aptitude for higher education— academic or 
vocati6nal—can obtain an education by means of Government-sponsored loans. I 
understand that the annual cost to the Federal Government for these programs is 
$4.8 billion. We gather that a majority of the college-eligili{>le people regard mili- 
tary service as an obstacle to the achievement of their long-range goals A generous 
G.I. Bill, one that offers benefits superior to those currently inherent in Govern- 
ment student subsidy programs, coulS cause young men and women to seek military 
service as a way orfachieving their own education and training goals. 

THE NATION Al^JUARD AND RESERVE MANPOWER PROBLEM 

Although the Army National Guard (ARNG) has achieved a net personnel 
strength gain during the past two years, a severe manpower shortage continues to 
exist A similar problem exists in the United States Army Reserve The fiscal year 
1980 strenght of the ARNG was 366,585 Although the fiscal year 1980 end strength 
was 8,000 greater than the budgeted end strength,, it was 77,4m) short of the 
ARGN's wartime strength requirement of 444,000. 

* Probably the most serious military manpower shortage exists in the Army s pool 
of pre-trained military manpower— the Individual Ready Reserve (IRR). 

The purpose of the pool of pre-trained manpower is to provide a source of trained 
soldiers to fill active Army units, to $11 Army Guard and Reserve units, and to 
provide Army combat loss replacements until the Selective Service System and the 
Army training base c£n begin to provide trained manpower. 

It is estimated that between 500,000 and 600,000 pre-trained persons are required 
Currently there are only about 200,000 pre-trained personnel to meet that require- * 
ment Although the DoD estimates that the IRR will increase to about 255^000 at 
end fiscal year 1982, ttje shortage is still significant, and no one knows how-ma^y 5^ 
IRR members can actually be identified, and located" Nor does anyone know ^<Kjf 
many of those personnel ace actually available for wartime service. We believe thai 
not more than 70 percent,of those people can be counted on to serve. . 

SOLVING THE PROBLEM * 

To the extent that .Guard and Reserve units can be. brought to 100 percent of 
wartime strength, the demand for pre-trained personnel can be lessened. However, * 
the demand for combat loss replacements can only beSnet by filling the IRR. We 
believe the IRR can be filled only by some sort of draft, or by means of an incentive 
which will cause a greatly increased number of personnel to enlist in the Army for 
a period of two or three years, after which they will complete thejr military service , 
obligation in either the Selected Reserve or the IRR. 

H.R 1400, and a number of the other "G.I. Bill" proposals, is such an incentive. . 
In our view, a sufficiently generous "G.I. Bill" will cause men and women to enlist 
in the Army for two or three years of active duty. Those personnel would be 
required by already existing law to serve fourjbr three years in the Selected Reserve 
oV in the IRR to complete their six-year military service obligation. 
* We support all of the provisions of H.R. 1400. $ . 

We know that there is some opposition to the transfer, or pass through, authority 
included in H.R. 1400- We, however, believe that the transfer authority provisions 
would help soJve the retention problem which all services currently suffer. 

The special provisions of JHLg. 1400, which would permit tiwS&rvice Secretaries to 
provide pre-active duty pfrtanSe*uiical training to high school graduates, is Unique. , 
This provision would provide personnel with special aptitudes to enter service with 
already-acquired skills n&eded by the military forces^ This training "would permit 
those enlisted personnel to advance in" military rank and pay grade more rapidly ' 
than their contemporaries. The higher pay which these pre-trained soldiers could 
earn could be expected to cause thenVto serye on actice duty longer, thus helping to 
solve thee retention problem. ^ „ • 1% T _ _ 

H.R. 1400 (Montgomery), 3 25 (Armstrong), S. 5 (Warner), S 7 (Thurmond), H.R. 
1206 (Whitehurst), and H.R. 135 (Bennett), all provide;additional "G.I. Bill" eligibil- 
ity and benefits for service in the 1 Guard and Reserve. It is recommended that these 
provisons be included in the G.I. Bill which' is finally enacted. Failure to include 
benefits for Guard and Reseve service would produce legislation which fails to 
address the full range of our military manpower problems. ^ 
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There is little value in solving the military manpower problems of our peacetime 
military forces if we fail to solve «the military manpower problems of our wartime 
military forces. V 

The Armstrong, Warner, Whitehurst, Bennett, and, perhaps other bills, all pro-' 
vide for the payment of tuition costs. We urge that authority for the payment of 
tuition costs be added to H.R 1400. » 

Mr-. Chairman, while we fully support H,R. 1400, and the G.I. bill concept, we 
believe there are better and cheaper solutions. 

We continue to believe the most effective and cheapest way of solving our mili- 
tary manpower problem is to reinstate the draft, at least for service in tjh? IRR. We 
continue to support, and urge the enactment, of H.R. 1500, also introduted by Rep. 
Montgomery. 

We believe the current $4.8 billion educational grant and loan programs could 
provide a powerful incentive for military service, if military service is required as a 
qualifying condition for eligibility for those current grant and loan programs. 

Unfortunately, the alternatives to G.I. Bill which we propose are apparently 
politically unattainable. We, therefore, strongly urge the enactment of H.R. 1400 
with amendments during this first session of Jhe 97th Congress. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we find it strange that in the midst of a much needed, 
build up of U.S. military strength— perhaps the most significant in American histo- 
ry, the Administration and the Congress has the courage to scale back the cost of 
social welfare projgrams, but apparently lacks the conviction to required military 
service of our young men. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciated your having provided me the opportunity to present 
the views of the National Guard Association of the United States. 



Prepared Statement op the Retired Officers\ Association 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I am Colonel George F. HennrikusAjr., United States Air 
Force Retired, Chief Legislative Counsel of The Retired Officers Association (TROA), 
which has its National Headquarters at 201 North Washington Street, Alexandria, 
Virginia Our Association has a membership of over 293,000 retired, former and 
active duty officers of the seven'Uniformed Services. Included in our membership 
are 35,000 widows of former members. On this occasion I am also pleased to 
represent the Retired Enlisted Association of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The testimony offered this committee by prior witnesses more than adequately 
supports the need for re-institution of a meaningful, easily understood and adminis- 
tered program of educational incentives for the armed forces. As stated many times 
during this hearing, such a program may be the last possibility for maintaining a , 
successful all volunteer force. Our organization feelsjhat the program finally adopt- 
ed must have a positive impact on both recruiting and retention Of qualified people. 

Although H.R. 1400 and all the Bills offered in both Houses have attractive 
features, we respectfully offer a modification for the committee's consideration. 

All four year enlistees who are high school graduates and qualified for college 
entrance would, at the completion of basic training or^boot camp, complete two 
years of college-level academic requirements at an accredited institution selected by 
the individual. Individuals would receive E-l pay and allowances during first year 
of the enlistment and would then be promoted to E-2/Tuition would be paid by the 
parent service. During this two year period, militay service would continue in a 
Reserve or National Guard unit-^-one weekend per month and thirty days > of ex- 
tended active duty each year— or in 60 days per year of extended active duty with a 
unit of the regular component, whichever is more practical. These two years would 
be followed by two years of extended active duty. - \ 

Those accepted for a second enlistment would complete two more years of educa- 
tional training, coupled with the military training outlined for the first two years, 
and would then complete the enlistment with two years of extended active duty or 
four years' service with the organized Reserve or the National Guard. • 

If an individual should, at any time, fail to maintain satisfactory academic stand- 
ards or credit hour workload, he or she would be returned to active duty to 
complete the remainder of the enlistment. 

An option should also be offered for those who wish to complete their, enlistment 
prior to entering college. This could be similar to the educational benefit provided 
Korean veterans under P.L. 82-550. For still others who wish to continue service, 
provisions could be made for reserving or* "banking" two years of educational 
assistance for each 4 years of extended active duty up to a maximum of 48 months. 
For this group the tuition portion of the benefit would be transferable to a\wife or 
children after completion of ten years' extended active duty. 

We feel that such a plan would be easily understood by the average 18 year old 
and by his or her parents. It would offer an immediate incentive and the services 



would benefit directly from the program in the form of continued service by more 
highly educated personnel. In its cost-sharing feature for transfer arrangements, it 
would reduce some of the high costs implicit in such a provision. 

Two final points: We believe it is absolutely essential that the educational loan 
nnd grant programs offered by the Department of Education must be restricted to 
the point that they would not compete with the armed forces program. Also, we 
would ask that this benefit be restricted to individuals accomplishing honorable 
service, or, wiere appropriate', to those with honorable discharges. 

We sincerely hope these suggestions prove to be helpfuh We all share the convic- 
tion that this Nation must develop and maintain a war*winning capability, the only 
credible deterrent to war, and, futher, that the most essential element of this 
capability is dedicated, responsive people. The foregoing is offered as one possible 
means to help achieve this end. * 



Prepared Statement of Richard W. Johnson, Jr., Assistant Director for 
* Legislation on H.R. 1400 and Similar Proposals March 24, 1981 

The Non Commissioned Officers Association of the tJSA (NCOA) is the Nation's 
largest professional military enlisted association. It has more than 249,000 members 
who are located in the UnitSd'Btates, Europe, Korea, Central and South America, 
Asia, Africa and wherever there are military personnel-sxationeflU^ man America's 
defenses. 

Currentlyj.83.7 percent are on active duty with the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force and Coast Guard. Many are also active in more than 200 .Chapters world- 
wide. Their input on issues affecting the well-being of military personnel, depend- 
ents, and surviving spouses is constant. Unlike most quasi-military organizations, 
NOTA representatives do not have to go to the field to experience the pulse of its 
membership. Instead, chapters prdW^e a steady stream of information to NCOA 
headquarters offering the staff pertinent facts on which to base its legislative 
pursuits. 

The G.I. Bill is an example of how the system works. 

Prior to 4975, military recruiters asked NCOA to oppose- the demise of the 
wartime veteran's education assistance t program- They. advised the Association that 
its termination would greatly affectffuture quality in the armed forces, Unfortu- 
nately, the program was phased out at the end of. 1976 and, subsequently, the 
recruiters' warnings became fact. • • 

Following the end of the Vietnam Veterans' G.I. Bill, military recruiters and 
reenlistment NCOs again approached NCOA. They asked for a new education assist- 
ance program similar to the previous one. Again, the Association went to work to 
assist the recruiters and for years was the only organization of its kind actively 
pursuing a new G.I. Bill. * K 

A NEED FOR A NEW GI BILL ° , 

It has been five years since Congressional action deprived young service volun- 
teers of the education and training opportunities given their c prior-service counter- 
parts. The Non Commissioned Officers Association of the USA (NCOA) opposed that 
congressional action. It is one of the few organizations that foresaw the, manpower 
crisis which followed. Space' could be used here to discuss the personalities and 
politics leading to the termination of the program, but it will be of little value to a 
discussion proposing a new G.I. Bill*. - * 

NCOA has been the most vocal proponent of a new G.I. Bill. The Association 
began its efforts to revive interest in the program immediately following the demise 
of the old bill in 1976. In the years since,~NGOA has managed to author its own 
proposal and stimulate some members of Congress in getting involved. One was 
Congressman Bob Wilson (CA), now retired, who sponsored the Association's propos- 
al in the House. The Senate companion bill was introduced by the Honorable 
William S, Cohen 1ME). * * 

By 1980 interest developed to an action level. The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee (HASC) hurriedly put together a test proposal which was adopted by Congress. 
The result was a lead*in~ to mild euphoria within the Defense establishment. Some 
saw it as a panacea for the manpower problems of the All-Volunteer force. Howev- 
er, HASC did not consider either the interest in or the needs of 'the veteran in 
^constructing its test program. 

Formerly, education assistance programs were- created to help veterans readjust 
to civilian life. They also offered an opportunity to educate oneself offsetting the 
years of^military jervice that v could not be used to attend school. Additionally, their 
.development through the pbst-Worfd War II and Korean eras produced a final 
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product during the Vietnam era that called for the enhancement of service life and 
in aiding recruiting and retention in the armed forces. 

Logically then, an approach to forming a new G.I. Bill must contain a considera- 
tion of priorities. Will the proposal be aimed at enticing a person to enlist or 
reenlist inthe military service or a reward to veterans of voluntarily and honorably 
erving the Nation? Can it be for both? ' r 

VThese questions "lead to other inquiries that must be answered before a new 
proposal is pieced together. For example, is there a need to develop the program for 
on* but not the other? '4" . . 

ho shoulcTfund for and administer the program— Defense or; Veterans Adminis- 
tration? Are Veteran education programs cost-effective? 

rjow generous can the program be? Who will receive the benefits? Should there be 
further enhancements or incentives for certain recipients? . 

To the questions, NCOA offers the following comments. Hopefully, they will be of 
value to those putting together the final program. 
Question. Js a new G.I. Bill needed and for whom? 

Answer. A new program is needed for both groups as an incentive to voluntarily 
enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces and as a reward for honorable services 
rendered to the United States. 

Question, Why is it required as an enlistment and reenlistment incentive? 

Answer. Since the demise of the old G.I. Bill, both quality and quantity have 
suffered in the structure of the current forces. Without considering the draft years, 
the period between 1973 and 1976 proved that post-service education benefits will 
attract sufficient 'numbers of quality people. Surveys have further attested to this 
fact. The 1977 polls proved conclusively that this one incentive was the most 
important reason for serving. In studies conducted after the old G.I. Bill was 
terminated, eduction remained in the top ten even though there existed no "rear* 
post-service education benefit, will increase significantly the number of people will- 
ing to join the armed services. ^ 

Question. Is it required as a reward for -services rendered? ** 

Answer. Today's veterans should be as entitled to education assistance as yester- 
day's veterans. They should have equal opportunities. There should be no distinc- 
tion* between current "peacetime" veterans and "wartime" veterans who did not 
serve in a hostile environment. They both have offered themselves to service to the 
Nation. Some have died and some will die of noncombatant diseases or injuries 
while others have suffered and will suffer disabilities for hfe. A veteran is a veteran 
and the Veterans Administration should accept its responsibility to all veterans of 
all periods of service. 

Question. Who should fund for and administer the progran? 

Answer. Beiaiise of its experience in providing services to current veterans under- 
going educational assistance programs, the Veterans Administration should be 
tasked with administering the program. In addition, the VA should fund the basic 
program which should not be any more generous than the current G.I. Bill. Added 
incentives, subject to the needs and requirejnents^of_te^ 
should be funded by the Defense DepafimenT 

Question. Are veteran education-programs cost-effective? ^ » » 

Answer. Past G.ireducation plans have provided and continue to provide the 
Nation with quality headers, businessmen, educators and scientists. Many people 
allege that the G.I. Bill gave the U.S. its technological edze following* the World 
War II period. In addition, the national, treasury enjoyed! greater tax revenues 
because veterans were able to 6arh more^with scholastic credentials. 

The U.S. Treasury reported in 1975 that the G.I. Bill was cost-effective. Through 
increased revenues from G.I. Bill-trained. veterans, the monies were offsetting the 
costs of education benefits, in fact, 3 to 1. Whether it can 0 be cost-effective if more 
than basic benefits are provided remains unanswerable for there are no statistics to 
draw from past experiences. Nevertheless, Congress should pay no more than neces- 
sary to attract quality personnel into the Armed Forces and reward them for 
services rendered. 

Question. How generous can the program be? % 
Answer. The finished product can have as many benefits as Congress decides to 
make available to the qualified recipient. But in making its decision, Congress 
should recall the experience factors Jthat apply to the old G.I. Bill. For example, a 
1975 Army study snowed that at least 25 percent and, perhaps, as much as 36 
percent of all new recruits joined for G.I. education benefits. At the time, the 
assistance payments offset more Chan 50 percent of the average veteran's living and 
education costs while in school. Today's increased costs have diminished the value of 
the assistance dollar. Now, it meets less than £0 .percent of the veteran's needs. It is 
apparent that the older programs were not designed to totally offset the cdst of an 
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education and, in the case of the veteran, did offer adequate benefits to appease his 
or her desire for assistance. Therefore, it may be said that the payment structure 
and purpose of the program were extremely successful. It is then a reasonable 
assumption that a new plan— structured similar to its predecessor— will be as 
acceptable to tomorrow's veterans as the old program was to yesterday's veterans. 
Questity* Who will receive the benefits? 

Answer. Benefits provided in the new Bill should be given to those who 
complete a designated term of honorable service. The benefits will be available for a 
period ^of 10 years following, the veteran's last discharge or release from active 
service. Any transfer provision authorizing the eligible veteran to pass on his or her 
entitlement to a dependent should be contributory. A $fc for $1 contribution may be 
a satisfactory return for the veteran's investment. Such an entitlement then will * 
become a vested right and not a moral one as is the case with current military and 
veteran's benefits. 

Question. Should there be further enhancements or incentives for certain recipi- 
ents? % <• 

Answer. Perhaps. However, the basic plan should be offered first. If it is not 
successful, then other incentives may be added. Whatever is added will cost more 
money. Hopefully, the Congressional memory is sound enough to recall $5,028 
billion in education benefits paid in fiscal year 1976. That year, nearly 3 million 
veterans were in training. IF all had been full time students, the cost would have, 
been $11.2 billion. If a new G.I education program is adopted, three million service 
members will-be eligible for its benefits in 11 years. And, if the transfer provision is 
added to theTnll, about 80,000 veterans annually will become eligible to pass on to a 
dependent their eligibility for benefits. Assuming that eighty percent (64,000) of 
those Use or pass on to a dependent who uses the benefit_at eighty percent of the 
current rates ($9,600), the cost of benefits may tota£$Sl4.4 million for each year 
group. That will require an annual outlay of $153.6 million for each year group 
enrolled in training. The cost will approach $4 billion per annum in its most 
expensive year if rates remain at the current $342 per month. The annual cost of a 
dependents' program could easily exceed the outlays for veterarfs using the benefits 
themselves. In any case, a dependents' education* program paidrat current rates will 
cost about $2;OQ0 i>er year for each service., member over ly years of service and 
would rise geometrically for the service member who serVes less than 20 years. 
NCOA believes that future ancTcurrent service members/ are not greedy people. 
They will probably realize tjiey will not become rich whil/in service. Yet, they will 
be and are concerned* for their future and their family's future. A pragmatic 
individual will recognize the effect a dependents' ejjwcation provision will have on 
service retention. But he or she will also see the^heed to temper the benefits with 
reasonable cost considerations.* « # 

In summary, consideration of the above comments will allow development of a 
program that provides sufficient incentives to have people join the armed forces. It 
will be administered and basically funded by the VA but the Defense Department 
will pay for costs that are directly related to service recruiting and retention. 
Educational assistance payments made undtTT the program will be no more generous 
than needed to do the job but they will be sufficient to offset at least half the cost of 
an education.,Finally, iftwill assist the veteran Jn providing an education for his or 
her children. ~' * v • * 

Senator Ctihen and Representative Emory have introduced such a bill in the 
'Senate and House* resj)ectively. * , . 

Under its provisions^ veteran who serves honorably may earn up to 36 months of 
educational .assistance. During any»period of enrollment the veteran will bejaaid [the 
same amount of money as is paid to his counterpart from the Vietnam era* This 
basic education benefit will be fuhdedby the yA. 

The proposal alsoJias a* dependents' education assistance program. It allows the 
service member to deposit money in an oducatioiv fund. The^amount of each deposit 
will be doubled by thV Defense Department and placed'ih the same fund. These 
funds will then be used for the education of one or more of the veteran's children. 
Only individuals* vjho have children and who .are seriously interested in tWir 
education will make the kind of sacrifice necessary to participate in this .program. 
For this sacrifice, they will be rewarded. Thcgovernment contribution will amount 
to about 14 to,22 percent interest on contributions made to the fund over a lOyear 
period. . < ... ' * . » 

Another provision in the bttl deals with an educational leave of absence program 
for service members. This" program will allow those ^persons who want to remain in 
the armed forces a.chance to complete their education without sacrificing service 
. tenure, ' r * ' ■ ■ 1 . J r 
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Overall, the bill represents a .thoughtful and comprehensive approach to creating 
a new G.I. education program. It took many hours, days and weelcs'to develop this v 
bill. Accordingly, the many members of the House and Senate staffs who contribut- 
ed to this effort are to be commended. 

One final thought. The success of any new G.I. Bill will rest in the perception -of 
equjty. The benefits*9H*6t be applied equally to all. There can be no enhancements 
for some while discriminating against others. The bill can not be used as a bonus to 
entice only selectively qualified young men and women. We can not and should not 
build a wall of irreconcilable differences between members of the armed forces or 
veterans of the past, the«present and of the future. 

Congress should move expeditiously to enact this proposal. 



Prepared Statement of Stephen L. Edmiston, Administrative Assistant, 
• Disabled American" Veterans 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: On behalf of the more than 
686,000 members of the Disabled American Veterans, I wish to thank 'you and the 
members of the Subcommittee for, providing us this opportunity to express our views 
on legislation presently pending before the , Subcommittee that proposes to establish 
a new program of educational benefits for peacetime veterans. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, <Jthe DAV would like to take this opportunity^ to 
express our sincere appreciation for the efforts of this Subcommittee which precipi- 
tated the enactment of Public Law 96-466, the Veterans Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1980. After more than v 30 years, the educational program 
designed to meet the needs of service-connected disabled veterans has finally been 
improved and modernized, and for this, the DAV is most-grateful. 

As you know, the DAV membership is composed of honorably discharged veterans 
who were wounded, injured or otherwise disabled in the wartime military service of 
their country. Therefore, it follows that our organization is primarily concerned 
with veterans*«*ducational benefits provided bv the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram .under ^Jhapter 31 and the survivors' and dependents' educational assista/ice 
'program Drovidea under Chapter 35 of Title 38, ¥.S.£ode. « / 

Howevei^ though our organization was. founded on the principle that, in terms of 
veterans 1 benefits and services, this nation's first obligation rests with the rehabili- 
tation of its service-connected wartime disabled, the DAV is also concerned with 
those federal programs which have been designed to enhance the educational oppor- 
tunities of veterans in general. 

Additionally, due to the purpose of the legislative proposal pending before the 
Subcommittee loday, I wish to stress that the DAV endorses and supports a strong 
national defense to insure that the United States Armed Forces are second to none. 

H.R. 1400 

H.R. 1400 proposes to amend Title 38, U.S. Code by.adding a new Chapter 30 to 
establish a new program of educational assistance for veterans and members of the 4 , 
Armed Forces. - f . * 

The stated purpose of the proposed new program of educational assistance is, 
"... (1) to provide an injproved educational assistance program to assist in they 
readjustment of members of the Armed Forces after their separation from military 
service; (2) to promote and assist the All-Volunteer Force program and the Total 
Force Concept of the United States Armed Forces by establishing an improved 
program of educational assistance for service on active duty 'andjj! the Selected 
Keserve and National Guard to aid in the recruitment and retention of highly 
qualified personnel for both the Active and Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces; and (3) t6 give special emphasis to provide educational assistance benefits to 
aid in the retention of personnel in the Armed Forces who have skills and critical 
specialties in which there are serious shortages of personnel in the Armed Forces." 

As proposed, H.R. 140<Lcould provide an eligible serviceman with a maximum of 
36 months of basic educational assistance, at the rate of $250 per month for full- 
time training, for the satisfactory completion of three years continuous actiye^duty 
or two years continuous active service coupled with four years continuous* duty in 
the Selected Reserve. v . » 

Additionally, an eligible serviceman who serves at least six years of continuous 
active duty J or at least -two. years active service together with eight years of continU* 
ous duty in the Selected -Reserve could receive not only the maximum 36 months of 
basic educational assistance / at the rate of $250 per month, but an additional 
supplemental educational assistance allowance of $300 per month, totalling $550 per 
. month in educational assistance benefits. 
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Furthermore, if a serviceman has served three or more years of continuous active- 
duty and the Secretary of Defense determines that the serviceman haa a skill or 
specialty in which there is a critical shortage, the Secretary of Defense may provide 
additional educational assistance as he deems necessary, .in addition to any basic or 
supplemental educational' assistance to which the member is entitled, for the pur- 
pose of attracting or retaining the individual in the active Armed Forces. 

The proposed legislation also makes provisions to permit the Secretary of Defense 
A to authorize a serviceman whose skill or specialty is considered to be in critical 
r shortage and who has served more^ than 8 years, but less than 12 years, of continu- 
ous active duty to transfer all or part of his educational assistance^ entitlement to 
one or more of his dependents. ' t , ? 

However, vuse of the educational assistance by the dependents to whom it was 
transferred is restricted to the period of time that the service member is on active 
duty, or upon' completion of 20 years of active military service. 

The bill would also provMejhe Secretary'of Defense with the authority'to enter 
into preservice educational assistance agreements with individuals who would serve 
a specified period of obligated service on active duty or in the Selected Reserve <after 
utilizing the educational assistance for which they contracted e - 

Educational assistance provided under this provision of the bill would be limited 
to a maximum of 36* monthsof entitlement during which the individual could receive 
a maximum of $300 per month in subsistence allowances for full-tipie educational^ 
training. * * 

The delimiting date for use of the basic and supplemental educational assistance 
proposed by lot., 1400 .is ten years following' the date of the serviceman's last 
discharge or release .from active duty. For dependents who have received education- 
al assistance entitlement by transfer from the service member the entitlement 
period ends ten years after the date they begin using the educational assistance or 
ten years following* the date upon which the service member's entitlement period 
began, whichever occurs first. . m 

As proposed, H.R. 1400 directs the Veterans Administation to administer the 
educational assistance programs established by the bill. The proposal further man- 
dates that basic educational assistance benefits established by the bill must be paid 
from VA appropriations and the educational benefits payable under the other 
programs established by the bill would be made from IJepartment of Defense appro- 
priations. * 9 ^ % 
inasmuch as the proposal is designed to "promote and assist the all volunteer 
. force ^program and the total force concept/' the bill requires the Secretary of 
Defense and 'the Administrator 6f Veterans Af ffl ^jfcfe u bmit separate reports on 
the operation^ the program to the Congress **jU\!&Pp tw0 years- 
- Section 3 of £he bill raaiggpa number of amjM*enT»*b coordinate ^he proposed 
new; Chapter 30%itfc existing. educational prpgnPS * * ^ 

Specifically, the amendments would enable t an individual; who., is eligible for 
educational ^assistance under Chapter ,31 and*who also has eligibility for^edj^tional 
-assistance under the proposed- ^ia^ter 3^ toTjielect the program. Which is more 
'advantageous. ^ ' A. i a '-^*^j 

Furthermore, the amendments made by action 3 would ajso automatic^ disen- 
roll any individual in the Chapter 32 ediraational^assistance program (ana return 
their contributions) when they became eligible for*tne proposed Chapter 3Qpro- 
gram. . » : ■ '<* * 9^r~ < 

Section 4 of H.R. 1400 will terminate a serviceman'* rifeht-to enroll in (he Chapter 
3£ education, assistance program after December 31, 1981 and pectin 5 of the bill 
will extend the pepartment pf Defense's pilot educatjpnal loan remanent program 
, for two more years (to October 1, 1983)^ • * ' t °x\ „ , ' 

The provisions-* set forth in H.R. 1400 would become effective October 1, 1981. 

Mr. Chairman, the DAV does not view H.R. 1400 m«*he context of veterans; * 
• legislative proposals that are traditionally the purview ofnhis Subcomimttee, T^at 
is, this bill does not represent a proposal for a new or improved program 'of 
educational readjustment benefits designed to meet the needs of veterans who have 
set aside or temporarily postponed higher educational pursuits because of thejr 
active"mUitary service obligation.. a # 

Without a doubti the fundarfentay>urpose of H.$. 1400-is nOt-ta assist veterans in 
their efforts to regain their educatMal pursuite and become nrdductive members of 
" society as did the educational .programs following World War II, Korea and Viet- 
nam! *- fljjli " : ' T t^J--^ 
. Without question, Mr. Chairman, we all recognize the pendin^egislation as a 
proposal which is designed and intended as a recruitment and retention incentive 
for the all volunteer military force. * 
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It is,no secret that the all volunteer force is in serious trouble^that it has fallen 
short of* its recruiting goals and has had great difficulty in attracting and retaining 
high quality enlistees. 

Mr. Chairman, we have noted that the pending legislation has taken appropriate 
steps in an effort to insure higher quality personnel. Specifically, the bill requires 
that each serviceman must be a secondary school graduate or have a high school 
equivalency certificate in order to qualify for educational assistance under the 
proposed programs. > 

Additionally, we are most pleased to note that a service member who is dis- 
charged early (prior to completing 30 months service) by reason of a service-connect- 
ed disability will retain basic entitlement and eligibility to the proposed Chapter 30 
educational assistance benefits. 

Since the legislation before this Subcommittee today would provide the Depart- 
ment of Defense with a needed recruitment and retention device, the DAV has no 
quarrels with such Congressional efforts to improve our military forces. However, 
* we do object, as proposed in. H.R. 1400, to the Veterans Administration "picking up 
the tab" for even a portion of a DOD recruitment and retention program. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Veterans Administration has been in the busi- 
ness of administering educational programs to this nation's veterans for more than 
30 years. Without a doubt the VA has the experience and expertise in administering 
such programs. Therefore, the DAV would not object to the VA ^administering such 
a program, so long as the Department of Defense is responsible for all the necessary 
, funding for entitlements. 

Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, the DAV has reservations* regarding the potential 
effectiveness of the programs proposed by H.R. 1400. That is, we question whether 
or not these programs will produce the desired results in terms of attracting and 
retaining higher quality personnel in the active . forces and the .Selected Reserve. 

Our reason for raising this concern primarily rests with the -fact that today, 
college age students are entitled to federally insured, subsidized loans, regardless of 
family income. Federally insured loans for college educations without any accompa- 
nying obligation for military service would appear to be far more attractive to these 
young people than the programs proposed by H.R. 1400. 

However, we do " understand |hat the Administration has proposed to^fchange the 
federal loan formula, as well as, tighten the requirements for Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants (BEOG). If the Administration's proposal becomes reality, then 
the programs proposed by H.R 1400 may become more attractive to a greater cross 
section of American youth. ^ - * 

Also, we do wonder if it would not be rriore advantageous to await the results of 
the pilot program of educational assistance authorized by the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act of 1981 (P.L. 96-342). 

Since this program has only been in existence a mere six months, the Subcommit- 
tee might wish to consider that enactment of another military recruitment and 
retention educational assistance program may be somewhat premature and counter- 
productive. This may be particularly true in light of the Administration's proposed 
cuts in the other federal education programs^/ 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, and thoiKh not related to the pending legisla- 
tion, I wish to bring to the attention of the Subcommittee the fact that the Adminis- 
tration's revised Fiscal Year 1982 budget request fails to provide the necessary $4 
million to ^implement the improvements in the VA's vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram for service-connected disabled veterans as authorized by Public Law 96-466. 

Mr. Chairman, tfre DAV is deeply disturbed that the Administration has failed to* 
•keep faith with this nation's service-connected disabled veterans arid particularly 
the educational program designed to assist them in overcoming their handicaps and 
returning to the mainstream of American society. 

The DAV urges you, Mr Chairman, and all the members of this distinguished 
Subcommittee to support adequate funding for the vocational rehabilitation im- 
provements provided by Public Law 96-466. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to reiterate that the Disabled American Veter- 
ans does not object to innovative approaches to improving and strengthening the all 
volunteer force through educational assistance programs. Nor would we object to 
the* VA administering such programs, so long as the Department of Defense main- 
tained the responsibility for bearing the cost of entitlements for all the programs 
proposed by H.R. 1400. L 

That concludes my testimony, Mr, Chairman. I agajn wish to thank you and the 
/members of the Subcommittee for providing the DAV the opportunity of appearing 
here today. 
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Prepared Statement of George A. Conn? National Legislative Director, 

• " ' Paralyzed Veterans op America, 

Mr. Chairman_and Members of the Subcommittee, Paralyzed Veterans of America 
sincerely appreciates this opportunity to express our views regarding H.R. 1400, the 
"Veterans' Educational Assistance Act of 1981," and similar proposals. 

Educational assistance programs for veterans have proven to be among the most 
beneficial and cost-effective programs administered by the Veterans Administration 
Millions of veterans have utilized these programs to successfully make the transi- 
tion from military to civilian life, to enhance their career potential and to achieve 
employment goafs. The costs of these progranis have been repaid by veterans 
through their increased productivity and improved earnings capability. 

It should be noted that educational assistance programs for veterans have histori- 
cally been to facilitate readjustment to civilian life and to recognize setfvice to the 
nation The G.I. Bill may have served as an inducement for certain individuals to 
enter the military but its primary purpose has been to assist veterans after leaving 
the service. ' 

Mr Chairman, H.R. 1400, "The Veterans' Educational Assistance Act of- 1981," 
and other similar proposals appear to be 4 directed at the problems of recruitment 
an5 retention presently being experienced by the Armed Forces and not at the 
current and future readjustment of veterans. These legislative proposals do not 
attempt to deal with the educational needs of today's veteransMor do they offer 
needed improvements in existing programs contained in Titled, United States 
Code.\ 

Last year PVA testified before this Subcommittee and stated that the needs of 
many veterans were not being met by existing programs. We noted the need for 
increased emphasis of on-therjob training and for programs which provided for non- 
traditional educational endeavors. These observations were based on the continuing 
unemployment and underemployment of many veterans. This situation has not 
changed and these needs still exist. 

PVA staunchly supports the need for a strong and viaWfAmerican military and 
does not contest the concept of using improxed educational benefits to recruit 
skilled and talented individuals. However, we request Jthat the Members of this 
Subcommittee review the existing educational needs of veterans who have already 
served the nation and to address these needs. The creation of a hew program of 

* educational benefits for'future veterans will serve as little inducement for enlist 
ment if the obvious needs to today's veterans are not met.. 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, a new educational program, 
worthy as it may be, will provide little incentive for men and women to serve the 
nation if they are aware that other commitments made to veterans have been 
reduced or ignored. Last year the. 96th Congress passed Public Law 96-466, the 
"Veterans' Rehabilitation and Education Amendments of 1980 This law provided 
for the comprehensive restructuring of Chapter 31 of Title 38, United States Code 
This new comprehensive program was based on the most modern rehabilitation 
concepts which upgraded the educational and training opportunities and services for 
■ America's disabled veterans. This new program has yet to be implemented and the 
recently proposed fiscal year 1982 Veterans Administration Budget makes no provi- 
sion for it. n , 

Beyond our concerns for needed improvements in existing educational programs 
for veterans, PVA has certain reservations as to the potential effectiveness of H K. 
1400. The manpower shortages of |he military appear to be most critical in the mid- 
level enlisted ranks and -is a retention problem rather than one of recruitment. 1 he 
proposed educational assistance does not seem to offer sufficient incentive for indi- 
viduals who have served six, eight, or ten years when weighed against other eco- 




militao\ educational assistance does not address this problerrf and could possibly 
serve as a mitigating factor for \cejtain individuals to leave the service. 

PVA cannot help but be additionally Concerned that the Department of Defense 
wi| be the party which benefits most from passage., of this legislative proposal. 

Present trends reveal that DOP's budget, unlike the VA's, is not severely restrict- 
ed. If the "Veterans' Educational^ Assistance Act of 1981" or a similar proposal were 
enacted it seems that additional funding would be made available to the Dejaa^ 
. ment of Defense but that the Veterans Administration would have to provide their 
share of the cost frpm funds for existing programs. 



Mr Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, PVA feels that the best way to • 
address the problems of recruitment and retention through the use of Veterans 
Administration's benefits and programs is to ensure that the needs of -todays 
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veterans are adequately met. Young mefi and womer^ who are considering service to 
the nation will recognize that the*government is honoring commitments made to 
those individuals who have previously served in the Armed Forces and that their - 
needs are being met. The authorization; of new programs which require additional 
expenditures while there is a reduction! of funding for existing programs and serv* 
ices is not an example which will inducejservice to the nation. 

Mr, Chairman, this concludes my statement and I will gladly attempt to answer 
any questions you may have. j a " 



Prepared Statement of H#n. Duncan Hunter, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of California 

I congratulate the Subcommittee on holding early hearings on Veterans Educa- 
tion Benefits, and appreciate very much the opportunity to testify on this most 
important subject ) 

There is no doubt in my minTKthat there is great concern among all our citizens 
as to the shape ou? Armed Forces are in. Almost daily articles appear in the press 
concerning our readiness, our ability to wage war and win, the problem in retaining 
key personnel, and in recruiting and retaining the quality individuals so necessary 
to the future functioning of our four branches of service. ' 

We* have heard of Navy ships unable to go to sea for lack of experienced petty 
officers, of Army units rated non-combat ready because of a shortage of noncommis- 
sioned officers, of Air Force crew chiefs leaving the service because they are forced 
to moonlight in order to earn enough money to 'support their families. * 

Last year, the Congress approved pay increases for our military to try to bring 
them a bit more in line with their civilian counterparts. It didn't totally take care of 
the problem, but it did help. Obviously, pay is of a paramount concern to our service 
personnel. 

Another area that is of paramount concern to those presently in our Armed 
Forces, or Jthat may be thinking about joining, is that of education, and I again 
compliment the Subcommittee for their wisdom in taking up this matter so early in 
Congress. ' 

As we all know, the Vietnam-era G.I. Bill went out of business in 1976, with the 
provision that those covered under that Act would use their benefits bv 1989 or lose 
them. Let's face it A young man or woman who wants, to stay in the service fof 
their full term, but who also want to avail themselves of their educational benefits 
have a tough decision to make., In numerous cases, these people are coming down on 
the side of getting out, and these are the people that we need to retain the most. 

Early this session, I introduced H.R. 815, which will allow eligible veterans to 
receive educational assistance during a six-year period following their last discharge 
or release from active duty, even though that period extends beyond December 31, 
1989. However, this is but a stopgap measure, designed to keep those individuals in 
the service who would otherwise be forced info the type of decision I just mentioned. 

What is needed now is something of -a more permanent nature, and that's why 
we're here this morning, and why you have been meeting for the last few weeks. I 
have talked with any number of both active duty and former service personnel on 
die subject, and both they and I are convinced that a new Veterans Education 
Benefit law would be one of the best recruiting and retention incentives that we can 
have. * 1 Wr 

I know there are a number of proposals that you have been considering, all of 
which speak to the same subject, but? containing a variety of methods to accomplish 
the same goal. I also have'introduced a proposal, H.R. 2399, which in concept is very 
simple, and is made up of two basic elements— providing educational benefits for 
our uniformed personnel, or, if he or she elects not to use the benefit, to transfer 
• them to the children of the family. - * 

Very simply, my bill will provide benefits at the following rate: ■ 

(a) '$300 a month for a member with at leas^three years, but less than six years 
active service; 

(b) $600 a month for a member with more than six years active duty, both at 
the rate of one month's benefit for each month of active service, with a maximum 
entitlement of 36 months. , v 

Reserves will be entitled to one-half active duty benefit, with provision for part- 
time use, and the Reserve must- satisfactorily complete two years of participation in 
a Selected Reserve of the Armed Forces. 

Additionally, an individual may transfer unused benefits to .child or children after 
ten years of active service or after retirement. 

Just this past Saturday, I held a forum in San Diego to talk about veterans 
education benefits, and was overwhelmed at the response demonstrated by San 
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Diego ; s active duty community^lcores of military men and women attended the all- 
day session, and very succinctly, what they told me was that a new" Veterans 
Education Benefit bill^would have tremendous influence on their decision to remaip 

m Un Chairman, I believe'my approach is simple, substantive ana* covers all of the 
areas -tfiat our military personnel consider necessary in a new Veterans Education 
Benefit bill. I think it's a good bill and would hope that you will give it all due 

^T^ianlTyou again for allowing JH^J© time to testify on this most important area 
of Veterans Educational Benefi^orouWrvicemen and women. 

Comments Fro** G.L Bill Forum, Held March 21, 1981 in San Diego, Cauf. 
by Rep. Duncan Hunter and the Fleet Reserve Association 

"Critical ratings should not be. given any kind of additional berfefits." Petty 

°^e 1 t / ransferability option is of the' greatest importance to me as a retention 
incentive." Chief Petty Officer. . 

"Let's face it. Education is the most attractive proposition you can offer a person 
in today's world where to live better, you must be better educated. S^man. 
f*8oing to the participatory education program was a mistake, and the U.;, Bill 
should be brought back ASAP." Petty Officer, 2/c. . ■ ' 

"Just J>ring back the GX Bill we had in the first place!" Sgt. Major, USMC. 
"This is a good idea you all came up with." Petty Officer 3 ^ TD ,„ w 

"You want better quality personnel in the military, bring back the Ul. bill— its 
as simple as that" Ptetfy Officer 3/c. f 
"No time limit to use benefits.' Seaman ■ « . • n „ 

"The only people who should be eligible are those honorably discharged, or 
medically discharged." Petty Officer 2/c. 

In 1985, my hitch is up. If we don't get a new G.I. Bill, 1 11 be gone, so that I ^n 
take advantage of the Cold War G.I. Bill. People on welfare are getting ^better 
living and education than those of us working and protecting their country. Petty 
Officer 2/c. ** - • 

"The G.i. Bill provides enlisted personnel with an upward mobility, antf as a 
recruiting incentive, the G.I. Bill is the best thing that we can do. Sergeant 1/c. 

"There is more involved here than just the G.I. Bill. Part of it is how to educate 
;he military." Senoir Chief Petty Officer. « „ 



1 Prepared Statement of Dr. Charles C. Moskos, Department of Sociology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

pros and cons of gi bill legislation v 

Close' to a dozen bills have been introduced in the 97th ingress proposing' post- 
service education-or GI Bill-benefits for r military personnel. Thw reflec ts the 

J rowing realization that the problems of the all-volunteer force (AVF) will not be 
xed by incremental changes of present manpower policies. All services will greatly 
benefit from an AVF 'GI Bill, but it must be kept clear what a GI Bill can and 
cannot do. * f 

The purpose of a GI Bill! is to attract in an equitable manner a cross-section iof 
youth toierve in the military. Or, totfut it another way, a GI Bill is to recruit the 
analogue of the peacetime draftee in the all-volunteer context. T> choice is coming 
down to a comprehensive and good-faith AVF GI Bill or a returri^to the draft. 

A GI Bill cannot simultaneously serve the purposes of both recruitment and 
retention. These two goakshould be separated, lest we end up with a convoluted 
bill that serves neither* Recruitment must be the overriding intent Of a GI Bill. It 
may help clarify matters to think of an AVF GI Bill as the functional equivalent of 
conscription. For even with a draft, retention problems would persist and have to be 
dealt with on their own terms; namely, by well constructed career compensation 
,<and entitlement packages along with a^public recognition of the service ethic in the 

ar ?wo general principles should always be kept in mind when appraising recruit- 
ment and retention' proposals. First, recruitment incentives must be keptas simple 
as possible (almost as much fornhe recruiter's sake as for the recruit). The other 
* sideof "flexibility" in- 01 Bill proposals, is complications.,for potential enlistefes. 
Second, reenlistment incentives can beiairly involved with many choice points. .One 
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,wjll never go wrong .overestimating the grasp career service members have of 
""compensation packages. 

,„ A GI Bill will effectively serve recruitment by containing the following provisions: 
(1) a tuition component along with a monthly stipend, (2) a benefit for two-year 
enlistments, and (3) eligibility limited to those who receive honorable discharges or 
separations, bills S25 and HR135 contain tl\e vitial tuition provisions and come 
closest to meeting the' criterion of simplicity. Bill HR1400 has the merit of requiring 
a reserve obligation following two-years active duty for'GI Bill eligibility. 

Three main arguments are raised against a GI Bill: (1) too expensive, (2) not cost- 
effective, and* (3) adverse retention effects. Not one of these stands up to scrutiny. 

Too Expensive.— An AVF GI Bill will cost in the range of $2 to $8 billion annual- 
ly. 

Comment— Assume a GI Bill that will offer three academic years of educational 
support for two years of active-duty service, and four years of benefits for three 
years of service. The entitlements would include the costs of tuition up to $3,000 per 
academic year,, and subsistinence stipend of $300 per month. The maximum direct , 
costs of such a GI Bill would-probably be under $1.25 billion a year.(l) ^ 

There would be tremendous countervailing reductions, in the net costs of a GI Bill 
thanks to a lower attrition rate. The data is incontestable that high school gradu- 
ates are twice more likely to complete enlistments than are high school dropouts. 
The General Accounting Office estimates that each attrition case costs $12,000. 
-fit ting fhft military Attrition rate in h alf would alone resu lt in manpower savings 
in^excess of $.06 billion. Substantial savings would occur in the extra recruitment 
outlays now required to enlist- high school graduates placing in the upper half of the 
entrance test distribution. Cost reductions would also result from, less loss time for 
unauthorized absences and desertions, the reduction or elimination of combat arms 
bonuses, the encTof present posteservice educational benefits (VEAP), and,, most 
likely, fewer lower-ranking^service members with families. With these savings, the 
net costs of a GI Bill would be under $0.4 billion annually. 

Moreover, because members will not be eligible for GI Bill benefits until comple- 
tion of at least two years of active duty, there will be no outlays in the first phase of 
an AVF GI Bill. In point of fact, the initial two years of a GI Bill program will 
result in considerable savings in the national defense-budget. 

Not cost-effective.— Enlistment bonuses and higher Recruit pay are more cost- 
effective enlistment tools than a GI Bill. 

Comment— Estimates of the Congressional Budget Office are that one billion 
dollars annually would be required in enlistment bonuses to meet the new accession 
standards set by Congress. Even if costs are comparable, a GI Bill is still to be 
preferred over enlistment bonuses. Whereas a GI Bill carries the positive symbolism 
of one of America's most successful social programs, enlistment bonuses crassly 
emphasize the cash-work nexus. A GI Bill recipient can receive his or her entitle- " 
ment on ly, after completion of honorable service, while there is no practical way to 
recover bonus money from one who fails to complete an enlistment. 

In theory and practice, enlistment bonuses are inextricably linked with the strat- 
egy of recruiting at the margin; a GI Bill, Ttv theory certainly, in practice to be 
determined, seeks to attract a cross-section of youth not previously in the recruit- 
ment pool. One way out of the conundrum of enlistment bonuses versus GI Bill may 
simply be to offer enlistees an either/or'choice. 



As a cost-effective* measure, higher recruit pay also suffers in comparison, with a 
Ql BillN Not only does higher recruit pay aggrevate the tendency to recruit at the 
margin, it compounds pay compression within the enlisted ranks, thereby corroding 
the status of the NCO corps. Indeed, consideration ought be given to focusing 
straight GI Bill benefits on a lower-paid two-year .enlistment track. In any event, as 
given in the table at the end of this statement, surveysSsf high school youth and 
college undergraduates consistently show that GI-Bill type incentives hold greater 
appeal than either enlistment bonuses or higher recruit pay for those youth present- 
ly not inclined to join the service. (2) 



Adverse effects on retention^ — A GI Bill will increase the retention prdblem where 
it hurts most, in the technical military-occupational specialties. / 



Comment— It must be noted initially that retention losses in technical specialties 
have be66nfe*nore pronounced since the end of the Vietnam-era GI Bill in 1976. The 
obvious conclusion is tha$, 6 future pay raises should be aimed at the NCO grades 
rather than applied across the board. Furthermore, unlike enlistment bonuses,' 
reenlistment bonuses are proper career incentives because they reflect current 
capabilities and past service. There is also historical evidence that some number of 
those who would not otherwise join the service except for a GI Bill will find 
themselves eventually entering the career force. A GI Bill could also create an 
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entirely new source of prior-service entrants at the NCO or officer levels; individ- 
uals choosing to return to active duty after college or technical training 
/Special career provisions in conjunction with, but not a part of, a GI Bill would 
complement not undermine retention incentives A cash-out feature in the form of a 
reenlistment borfus might be offered in lieu of GI Bill benefits. A career soldier 
might take out educational loans for college-age dependents which can be forgiven 
at certain rates in return for reenlistment commitments Or, a career soldier could 
use educational entitlements to take a "sabbatical" involving an engineering or 
science curriculum for future technical work in the military. Unlike GI Bill benefits 
which should be funded by the Veterans Administration, funding of in-service 
educational programs properly falls within the defense budget By no means do 
educational benefits define innovative incentives necessary to retain the required 
career force. . . _ 

Conclusion.— The attractiveness of an AVF GI Bill faces a powerful opposing 
force. This is the expansion of federal assistance to college students since the end of 
the Vietnam-era GI Bill. In 198a alone, federaUid to college students, in the form of 
grants and loan subsidies, exceeded $5.2 billion In effect, we have created a GI Bill 
without the GI. Even if proposed budget cuts to reduce federal aid to college 
students by some one billion dollars are implemented Xby no means assured), we will 
still confront a staggering sum in competition with a GI Bill In the longer run, 
some sort of modest national servicS* obligation ought become a prerequisite for 
federal college assistance. This is a viewpoint that must be articulated at the very 
top levels of our national political leadership. 



The immediate task is not to pass some inadequate and Rube Goldberg education- 
al package, call it a GI Bill, and then say we have done all we can for the AVF 'The 
top priority for military recruitment must be a comprehensive and readily under- 
stood GI Bill A GI Bill is not a cure-all for what ails the AVF But it is a necessary 
step in the right direction. 



NOTES 



1. The sum of $1.25 billion for total annual costs of the proposed AVF GI Bill is 
based on the following calculations The cumulative sum to be^iven to each person 
who uses the GI Bill is estimated at an average of $10,000 per veteran This was the 
estimate given by the Veterans Administration for S2020, a GPBill introduced in 
the,96th Congress which contained slightly more generous entitlements than the GI 
Bill proposed herein. Hearings Before' the Committee on Veterans Affairs, U S 
Senate, 96th Congress, 2nd sess., June 19, 1980, p. 25. 

Comparative costs with the World War II GI Bill are informative The costs of the 
World War II GI Bill came to about $2,500 per veteran (2,232,000 participants at a 
total cost of $5 5 billion). Multiply this sum by four to take inflation into account, 
and we also come up with a figure close to $10,000. Because the World War II GI 
Bill was much more generous than the Bill proposed herein, the estimate of $10,000 
per veteran for an AVF GPBill errs on the side of greater than probable costs 

In steady state recruitment for a two-million active-duty force, about d75,000 
enlistees are required annually. About 20 percent of these will reenlist and assume 
another 20 percent will be lost through attrition. This leaves about 60 percent of 
first termers— or 225,000 persons— who will normally be eligible for the GI Bill 
Assume half of these— or 122,500 persons— will matriculate in college (a proportion 
higher than the nattonaj average of 19-20 year olds). $10,000 times 112,500 approxi- 
• mates $1.25 billion. . 

2 In order to determine the effectiveness of educational benefits as enlistment 
incentives, Congress authorized the recruiting command to conduct an experiment 
during 1980-81. Recruiters in specified locales were able to offer qualified enlistees a 
non-contributory and generous post-service educational package— an "ultra-VEAP 

At least two difficulties present themselves in trying to generalize from the 
results of this "test" to the appeal of an AVF GI Bill. First, a local enlistment 
campaign can never matclTthe positive symbolism of a simple and nationwide GI 
Bill 

Second, an opeiational difficulty is posed by the requirement that only high 
school graduates who score in the top half of the mental distribution are eligible for 
the new educational benefits. This means in practice that the recruiter, lest he 
disappoints and loses a potential regular enlistee? is Jiesitant to mention the new 
educational offerings until after he knows the candidate's aptitude score Caught in 
a classic minimax bind, the recruiter pushes the new "ultra- VEAP" mainly to those 
candidates who would have probably come through the door anyway. Paradoxically, 
then, precisely because the test program is limited to high quality youths, it cannot 
be widely used to tap the new pool of recruits for whom it was intended. 
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TABLE 1. — EFFECTS OF ENLISTMENT OPTIONS ON MALE YOUTH, 1980 1 



Youth category 



Current pay 



$200 monthly Current bonus 
pay mease $3,000 



$5,000 bonus ' 



Total youtfr^J 1.43 

Propensity: 

Positive 2 ., 1.94 

Negative 1.18 

Quality index 2 

High........ ...... 125 

■ Medium .'. „ 1.49 

Uw- 1-56 

White 143 

Black , - 1.43 

_£ , i 

1 The higher the score, the greater the irfcated propensity to enfct 

* Based on composite index of high school grades and number of science/math courses. 

Source: Market Facts, Inc. "Youth Attsfyde Tracking Study " 



1.95 

2.69 
1.57 

1.64 
2,11 
2.01 
1.91 
1.96 



1.90 

2.46 
1.61 

1.75 
196 
1.96 
1.92 
1.88 



2.11 

2.72 
1.80 

2.05 
2.15 
212 
2.18 
2.07 



Youth category 



Current 



Nonasntrtutory 
VEAP, 



1 yr torhon for 1 
0 yr serve* 1 



Total youth ... 






1.91 


1.59 


• 216 


Propensity: 












Positive...... .~ ...... 






2.50 


2.51 


2.77 


« Negative. ~~ ~ 






161 


173 


1.91 


Quality index 2 












' High - : 

JteSum... ~ ....... 

Low - 






180 
1.97 
1.91 


194 

2.03 
196 


^21 
20* 


While. 






1.92 


1.99 


2.12 


Black.. 






1.90 


199 


2.55 



1 Survey conducted faS, 1978. item not mdufed in spring. 1980, survey. 

* Based on composite index of high school grades and number of science/math courses. 



Source- Market Facts, tnc, "YctrtkAttrtude Tracking Study" 

TABLE 2.— EFFECTS OF ENLISTMENT OPTIONS ON MALE COLLEGE STUDENTS, 1980 





4 


Percent "Very Bkely to join Army for 
*2yrs 


-* Incentive 
» 




Northwestern Morgan State 
University University ■ 
(N-151) 1 (N»)7)« 


Present recruit pay "... * 

$1,000. monthly pay ...... „ - 

$2,500 monthly pay „ 

4.yrGIMJa - . 




: 82 

x , 9.6 

1.4 23.6 
123 25.7 


1 Northwestern University o private and predominantly whrte. *- 
'Morgan State Untarsrly ts pubfc and hrstoncafly bbdu 
* rwtjorrptos $500 monthly jtyend 
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Prepared Statement op Richard D. De Cosmo, President, Delaware County 
Community College Media, Pa., Accompanied by Darryl W. Kehrer, Director, 
Office op Veterans' Affairs, American Association op Community and Junior 
Colleges 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: ,* % 

I appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American Association 

of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) on H.R. 1400, the Veterans' Educational 

Assistance Act of 1981. Accompanying me today is Darryl W. Kehrer who is director 

of the Office of Veterans 1 Affairs for our Association. 

^ 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY * 

Mr. Chairman, w"e are most Interested In Mr. Montgomery's proposed legislation 
for an improved G.I. Bill for the All Volunteer Force. We feel that his legislation 
can be a blue-chip Investment for our country in terms of recruiting and retaining 
quality personnel In the Armed Forces and in terms of providing education and 
training opportunities for men and women who have served honorably in the Armed 
Forces and its Reserve and Guard components. 

We are proud of the fact community, junior and technical c^neges~~have > served — 
more than 1.8 million Vietnam era % veterans under the* G.I. Bill during the past 15 
years. 

Our specific views on Mr. Montgomery's bill are as follows. In terms of edu- 
' catiorUl benefits and payment method we feel that G. I. Bill education benefits 
should be paid directly to veterans or servlcemembers, not; to educational insti- 
tutions. We propose that a monthly educational benefit of $4Q0 be authorized. We 
do not favor a plan whereby the Veterans Administration would pay all or a high, 
percentage of a veteran '9 tuition for college In addition to a monthly educational 
allowance. We feel that such a payment policy could lead to abuae of the G.I. Bill 
by some educational institutions, as was the case after World War II. Moreover-, 
reserving part of the~1>enef its for tuition will not help^recruit well qualified 
persons to the Armed Forces and it will reduce the value of the educational benefit 
as a recruitment Incentive. 

We think the Pre- Service Education Program proposed by Mr. Montgomery can be 
an excellent opportunity for the Armed Forces to Increase enlistments of persons 
Interested in earning a two-year associate degree or one-year certificate in a 
specialized technology. The skills that young men and women would obtain In these 
programs would help fill a serious void of skilled technicians needed by the 
» military services. * 
»' ' « 

Educational Leaves of Absence have considerable merit. They could encourage 
more servlcemembers to re-enlist by providing them -with timely opportunities to 
enhance their skills withodt having to leave act lye auty. It would permit service- 
members to finish the second year of an associate degree or the four years of a 
^baccalaureate degree as a full-time student after completing other courses as a 
part-time student. This opportunity could provide the Impetus for enlisted members 
to apply for a commission and further their military career^ 
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Mr. Chairman, In conclusion let me comment on our concern about the Veterans 1 
Coat of Instruction Program (VCIP> . The VCIP, which has *been recommended for res- 
cission by the Administration, would contribute significantly to the success of 
the All Volunteer Force (AVF)/ I am speaking specifically of the outreach, counseling, 
retention, career advisement, VA certification and other services which veterans of 
the AVF will need if they are going to succeed in college. The VCIP program at 
about 1,000 schools provides these valuable services. I hope the Congress will 
support the continuation of VCIP so that educational Institutions will' be able to 
provide valuable supportive services to veteran-students and servicemembers of the 
All. Volunteer Force. * 

***** 

The World War. II, Korean and Vietnam era G.I. Bill statutes were enacted to 
help veterans make a positive readjustment to civilian life and to* partially repay 
them for the hardships they incur* in service to their country during a war. Chair- 
man Montgomery *s bill, and several others which have been introduced in the Senate, 
have a more immediate purpose to recruit and retain qualified persons in our Armed 
Forces. This is a commendable and reasonable purpose and it is with this perspective 
in mind that we view the proposed G.I. Bill for the All Volunteer Force. 



The Role of Community, Technical and Junior Colleges Purina the Vietnam Era G.I. Bill 

Before I proceed with our comments on the Veterans 1 Educational Assistance 
Act of 1931, I would like to briefly state some fact* about Vietnam era veterans 
and their use of the various G.I. Bills which have been available to them (P.L. 89- 
358, June 1, 1966; P.L. 90-77,' October 1, 1967; P.L. 91-219, February 1, 1970; 
P.L. 92-540, October fc, 1972; P.L. 93-508, December 3, 1974; P.L. 93-602; January^, 
^ 1975; P.L. 94-502, October 15, 1976; P.L, 95-202, October 1, 1977; and P.L. 96- 
466, October 17, 1980). • , % 

* l i ' 

About 1.8 oillion Vietnam era veterans who have enrolled in postsecondary 
training and received Chapter 34 benefits have attended community, junior or tech- 
nical colleges . The rem? in ins tvn «<1Hon havo enrolled in private and public 
four-year colleges and universities. There are several reasons why so many Vietnam 
veterans hale enrolled in community, junior colleges and two-year technical colleges. 
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(1) Veterans are fairly representative of * the higher education en- 
rollment Patterns of older adult students in the~United States, e.g., ^ 
about 40 percent of the college students In the U.S. attend' public cam- 
munity, junior and technical colleges, about 40 percent attend public 
universities, and the remaining 20 percent attend private colleges and 
un iversities. 

(2) Veterans frequently choose to enroll in occupational and tech- 
nological programs which are available most often at community, junior 
and two-year technical colleges, * » 

(3) Veterans frequently have needed and benefited from taking 
developmental, remedial and preparatory programs and courses available 
at comunlty colleges. * 

(4) Veterans who need to live with their families and who can only 
attend college part-time find community colleges to be conveniently 
located and aore accommodating to their part-time schedules. 

(5) Community, junior and technical colleges provide excellent 

\ 

support services to veterans including outreach, retention, counseling, 
tutoring, and other serv ices .based on local needs. Many educationally 
disadvantaged veterans have found the community college the best place 
to start, gain experience, and improve their basic skills. 

Another factor is that the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
and the American Association of State Colleges and Universities have cosponsored for 
ten years the Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges (SOC) under funding from the 
Department of Defense and the C* r nesle corporation of Npw York- SOC is a nation- 
wide network of about 300 colleges and universities that of fer* comprehensive edu- 
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catiooaJ. opportunities to men and women in the military* TneTpurpose of SOC is ,» 
to provide high-quality, off-duty education to members of the Armed Forces while* 
they are on active duty. ^ • 

The Problem 

Modern day Armed Forces depend upon highly trained technicians and specialists 
to be operational and effect ive. # Nothing is rfo're useless and dangerous than a com- 
plex weapons system that fails to operate or functions improperly at a critical 
moment. Unfortunately, this is an increasingly common occurance because of an 
acute shortage of trained technicians in the Armed Forces. And, to make matters 
worse, most of the new recruits have great difficulty in mastering the fundamental 
skills needed to become competent technicians. A reasonable solution to the problem 
is a new G.I. Bill containing incentives that will attract and hold better qualified 
men and woaen in the Armed Forces. 
The Veteran s ' Educational Assistance Program (VEA?) has not proven an effective 



incentive for recruiting persons into the Armed Forces nor as a veterans' education 

benefit. The Veterans Administration reports that through calendar year 1979 only 

25. 1 percent of servicemembers have participated in VEAP. The VA figures also show 

that of the 201,723 sery^cememhers who have j>articipa i ted rt: in the program. ^32. 3 pe$7 _ 

cent have terminated their participation and, of this number, 17 percent" have requested 

1 • ' 

refunds of their contributions. It appears that the major problem with «VEAP is 
that it's a contributory program. Many servicemembers, particularly the married 
ones, have been financially unable to make the monthly contributions to the program.* 
In turn, many often leave the military service without eligibility for educational 



nder VEAP. 
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A Solution 

The military services ere convinced that a peace-tine G.I. Bill would be an 
excellent incentive for recruiting and retaining quality personnel. Professor - 
Charles Hoskos has reported that a survey of 11,336 recruits conducted by the Army 
in September 1974 st Armed forces Entrance' and Examining Stations (AFEES) through- 
out the United' States found that 24 percent of tHbse interviewed would not have 
enlisted had there been no G.I. Bill. An additional 36 percent said they were not 
certain whether or not they would have enlisted if they had not been eligibile for 
educational benefits. 

Members of Congress are very concerned about the quality of our manpower in 
the Armed Forces, which explains the early introduction in ttye 97th Congress of 
so many bills to reauthorize G.I. 3111 educational, benefits for the purpose of 
recruitment and retention. And, Judging from editorials and articles in major 
newspapers and national periodicals, many other people recognize the problem and 
support the enactment of a new G.I. Bill. The questions then become: "What form y 
should the educational benefits tajce and how much money and length of eligibility 
period will it require to enlist snd retain adequate numbers of well qualified 
people?'* In answer to these questions, the American Association of Community and 
-Junior College* makes the following recommendations with respect to 'establishing 
an Improved peace-time educational assistance program for veterans and members of 
the Armed Forces. 

eligibility * 

We -recommend three years of active duty or two years of active duty and four 
years *of Selected Reserve or National Guard Duty. We recommend authority to *use 
educational benefits after serving two years of active duty and while still in 
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service. We are not opposed to veterans a«d«seryicemembers being ''required to •* 

possess * high school diploma or , equivalency In order to qualify for educational 

assistance benefits under the G.I, Bill. We^feel that there are adequate 5pportunitiea 

for servicemembers *who do not possess a high school diploma to earn a diploma through. 

the GED program during their enlistment. However, ve are aware that many of the 

servicemeabers who enter the Army anrf^Marine Corps without a high^school diploma 

are Che ones who serve in the combat arms, e.g. ^Infantry, armor , a^rt tilery and 

combat engineers. These military skills have virtually no transferability to the 

civilian labor market.** The servicemen and women who serve irfthe combat arms and 

then leave the service will greatly need the G.I. Bill. We recommend that the 

military services make a systematic effort to ensure that* servicememfiers have an " "~ 

opportunity to pursue GED training while on active duty.. Furthermore, it would 

r \ 
Increase the likelihood the servicemember would be promoted and continue on active * 

duty. * 



4 

Jtate of entitlement 

We recommend a total of 36 months of entitlement to be earned at the rate of 
one month of educational assistance benefits for one month of active duty o^r one 
month of* benefits for each four months served in the National Guard or Selective 
Reserve. 



Method and amount of payment of educational assistance benefits 

We support a monthly educational assistance allowance of $400, per month to 

i ' 

help meet the individuals subsistence, ▼tuition, fees, supplies, books, equipment, 

> 

and other educational costs. Although this amount may appear generous in comparison 
to some other proposals, it is below the poverty level and insufficient to totally 
support an Independent student. We do not support a direct tuition payment to edu- 
cational Institutions in which trie servicemember or veteran is enrolled. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are basically two forma of educational benefits. .One form 
which was used In the World War II CI. -Bill, is a combination of monthly subsistence^ 
payments to veterans and direct payments to Institutions for tuition, fees, books, 
and educational supplies. A Congressional Investigation headed by the late 01 in E. 
Teague found abuse of the W.W.II G.I. Sill by soae educational institutions. Largely 
because of Mr. league's findings, subsequent G.I. Sills for Korean ar\d Vietnam era 
veterans contained no direct payments to institutions for tuition or other educational 
expenses. Instead, they paid the entire educational benefit to each veteran in 
monthly checks *f or each month of enrollment tn an approved educational institution. 
From the government's standpoint this approach simplified auditing the G.I. Bill 
program because payment severe 'made only to veterans Instead of institutions and 
veterans.* 

Mr. Chairman, another Important advantage to using the Korean era and Vietnam 
era form of paying educational benefits i« recruit ment to military service. Congress 
must be mindful of the cost of a new G.I. Bill anJ will be* searching for attractive 
and affordable benefits. Direct payment of tuition and fees to institutions will! 
be a factor in calculating the overall cost of a new bill and it will reduce the * 
size of monthly payments made directly to veterans. In other words, the more d&llars 
setaside-for tuition and fees, the fewer dollars available for direct payments %o 
veterans. Since it is individuals that are being recruited, not post secondary insti- 
tut Ions, larger payments to Individuals are stronger Incentives than a combination 
of smaller payments to individuals and direct tuition payments to educational insti- 
tutions. 

It is also important to consider who the Armed Forces are trying to recruit. * 

They want high school graduates f rorn^ the middle quart lies of their graduating high 

} 

school classes, persons who have mastered, the basics of reading comprehension, verbal 




and written expression, and mathematical computations and concepts. They want young 

♦ 

men and women who can quickly learn technical skills, who will persevere until, an 

assignment is accomplished, and who are Interested in advancing Into more demanding- 

arjd responsible positions. These are persons who will become non-commissfbned 
» 

officers. Some will re-enlist and become warrant, and commissioned officers.. Service- 
members who serve on active duty for three or more years a^nd then enroll In a post- 
secondary school will be Interested In building on their technical training. They 
are likely to enroll In institutions that offer a variety df occupational programs 
that award associate and baccalaureate degrees. The majority of these are low-cost, 
public colleges. This makes the size of the monthly payment to the veteran much 
more Important than direct payment of tuition and fees to an Institution. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to us that the Armed Forces are not targeting their 
efforts toward persons In the highest ten percent of high school graduating classes. 
Most often-r huKe peiaOuA g o directly t o cn lle g r, many enro l li ng i n hlghrcostj_ 
selective institutions. Some will be Interested In military service, but as com- 
aissioned officers. They wil* attend Service Academies or enroll in Off icer ^Training 
programs to earn a commission. They are least likely to be Interested in Joining the 
Armed Porces as an enlisted member. 

The size of monthly payments is an extremely Important consideration* Assuming 
monthly payments are for tuition and other educational expenses, in addition to 
subsistence, $400 a month is a minimum figure for a single person. Although this 
is greater than benefits currently paid, benefits that * al1 * ar short of actual 
costs., benefits paid by a new G.I. Bill would not begin for three years. All 
economic signs forecast continued, sizable snnual Inflation rates during the next 
three years* It is virtually certain that what cost $342, which is the current 
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monthly payment for a Vietnam era veteran with no dependents, will cost more than 



an allowance of at least $50 a month for 
Increasing monthly benefits for service* 



$400 In three years. There should also be 
veterans with dependents. A provision for 
members who stay on active duty beyond three years, a so-called supplemental edu- 

catlonal assistance allowance, would be a (strong retention Incentive and a timely 

I 

addition for older servlceaembers who frequently have more dependents. 

i 

i 

El lglbllity_ period 

We support an eligibility period of jten years,, from date of separation from 
active duty^to.use ^ucational assistance benefits. This ten year^dellmitlng 
period is consistent with the time accorded Vietnam era veterans/ 

We are pleased with the sensitivity Mr. Montgomery displays in H.R. 1400 with 
respect to veterans whole entitlement will expire during enrollment in an approved 
program of education. In such case, Mr. Montgomery's measure would provide that 
the period of entitlement "shall be extended to the termination of such quarter or 
semester."' We concur with Mr. Montgomery. Federal policy 'should not be such that 
we "pull tha rug" from veterans whose entitlement expires during the middle of a 
term or semester. A 



P re-service educational assist ance/ program * 

Jr. 
educational assistance program for those who agree 

to fulfill a tour of military service, I.e., one month of active duty for each 

month of educational benefits or four months of Selected Reserve or National Guard 

Service for one month of educational benefits. 

The pre-service^program can be an excellent opportunity for the'Armed Forces * 

to Increase enlistments of persons who want to obtain a two-year degree in a 

specialized technology, such as electronic maintenance, mechanical drawing, computer 
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scitate, and construction trades. These people could help fill the void of skilfed 
technicians whom the military services are having difficulty recrulting.and retaining. 
The pre-service program could perhaps even lead to a two-year college Junior ROTC 
program which^ossibly could be* called a Non-Commission ed Officer Training Corps 
(NCOTC). S * . . * _ ) 

Educational leave of absence. < 

We recommend a one year leiv^ of absence for each two additional years of active 
duty wHUh servicemembers will serve. • 'V 3 

Thia option could encourage more servicemembers to re-enlist because of the 
opportunity they would have to enhance their skills without having to leave military 
service. The leave>o"f absence would permit the servicemember to finish the second 
year toward an associate degree or thefourth year tovard a baccalaureate degree 1 
on a full-time basis.* This could provide the- Impetus for enlisted members to apply 
for a coomiS8lon which could enhance 'their military career. 

Transfer of entitlement to dependents 

Subchapter IV of H.R. 1400 would allow a serviceman or^ woman Jo trattjfgpedu-^ 
cationaT^enef its, to a dependent, child or spouse, after "eight or more but less than 
twelve" years on active duty, provided that person has a skUl or specialty In 
which the Secretary of Defense has determined there is a critical shortage of 
personnel? Similar ideas are suggested In the bills f^led by Senators Armstrong 
and Cranston. 

This approach has considerable merit as * way of encouraging servicemembers' to 
stay on active duty. 3ut there is a* serious problem with the language, "but less ^ 
than twelve." We can assume most servicemembers who are seriously considering 



making th« military * career enlisted by the time they were twenty. If this Is the 
case, why should such a benefit be, cut off after twelve years, the very time when * 
a servicemember ' s children would He approaching college age? The efflct of the 
twelve year limitation is to make the tranf er ability, provision virtually useless t „ 
for most dependents.^ We recommend a minimus^ of eight years but no maximum for the 
transferability of educational benefits. * 

« ' 
Ada in is tr at ion and forfdlng 

He recommend that the payment of educational assistance allowances be administered 

by the Veterans Administration because VA already has the administrative machinery 

and expertise needed to do it. Other proposed benefits, such* as the pre- service 

education asaistance program, the transfer of entitlement, the education leave of 

absence, and similar provisions should be paid by the DoD. ^ 

Veterans' Cost of Instruction Program * 

Mr. Chairjfi^i, in closing let me make a final observation. If the Veterans' 
Educational Assistance Act of 1981 is enacted into law, mamy of the postTVietnam • 
era veterans who benefit from the program will probably have the type of educational 
supportive service needs as did the Vietnam era veteran. I am speaking specifically 
of the outreach, counseling, retention, tutoring , career advisement and other ser- 
vices now provided through the Veterans' Cost of Instruction Program on approximately 
1,000 college campuses. I hope the Congress will look f avorabl<$bJfn the Veterans 1 
Cost of Instruction* Program as you deliberate on the- FY 1982 budget. Regrettably, 
the Administration has asked that the $12 million FY '81 appropriation to the Education 
Department for the VCIP be rescinded. To' rescind this program would be disastrous. 
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Ninety percent of the VCIP Programs also offer services which are directly 
required by or related to the receipt of educational assistance from the Veterans 
Administration, such as. the completion and processing of paperwork used to request 

such assistance, the monitoring of, course enrollments and academic progress, the 

a* , 

distribution of up-to-date information vita| to students enrolling under the G.I. 
Bill, academic advisement based on VA requirements, the handling of claims and pay 
problems, and liaison with the Veterans Administration and the institution based on 
individual needs. We Suspect that all of these administrative responsibilities will 
have to continue to be provided to make the new G.I. Bill effective. 

Although not included in the funding criteria, these programs also serve 
dependents of veterans, graduate students, and veterans eligible for benefits under 
the VEAP. If the VCIP program is rescinded, funds would not be available to operate 
an Office of Veterans 1 Affairs.. Ramifications are as follows: 

1) Delays in payments to veterans would result in financial hardships, and 
in many cases withdrawal from college. 9 

2) Delays in reporting by the institution due to lack of staff and time 

« 

factors would increase overpayments and incorrect^ payments to veterans. 

3) Reduction of^ qualified 'staff would result in less efficient nonitoring 
of veteran student progress, and thus less assurance to the Congress and 
the general public that the G.I. Bill was being utilized effectively and 
that funds were being paid for progress toward an educational objective. 

4) Lack of specialized academic counseling for veteran students would result 
' in the G.I. Bill payments not being used to the best advantage of the 

student recipient. ^ 
For Veterans, the potential losses would include: 

1) The institution will not have the resources to perform certification 
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functions as quickly as In the past resulting in a delay of the veteran 
receiving educational assistance allowance. Many will not enroll or will' 
be forced to withdraw from school because of financial constraints. v 

2) Many veterans will be incorrectly pa% or overpaid because the insti- 
tut ton will not be able to monitor and report student status as quickly 
as \n the past, and no specialized counseling will be available to Insure 
that course enrollments and academic progress axe in line with VA 
requirements. 

3) fto counseling will be available that Is tailored to the veteran's 
expediences or status as a non-traditional student. 

4) Lack of outreach and recruitment efforts will mean many veterans will 

* * ♦ * 

not be informed "of or utilize educational benefits or available com- 
munity resources. 1 ^ f 
.5) Lacy of an o ff legato function as a liaison wilrh the Veterans Administration 



will mean that the veteran w£Ll have to deal directly with the federal 
bureaucracy which is not equipped to provide counseling or assistance 
of an academic nature, and many problems will take an inordinate amount 
of time to be solved. 

i 

Mr. Chairman, the VCIP program is part and parcel of an effective implementation 

of an Improved G.I. Bill for the All Volunteer Force, 1 hope this Subcommittee will 

support the continuation of it. jfb 

* ' » 

That' conclude a my testimony. Thank you again for the opportunity to testify 

bef«™» thi« distinguished Subcommittee. 
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Prepared Statement of Nicholas. Early, Board of Directors, American Associ 
ation of Minority Veterans Program Administrators 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the .Subcommittee: 4 * 

I am'Nicholas Early, a member of the Board of Directors'for American Asso- 
ciation of Minority Yeterans Program Adninistrators (AAMVPA). Ou/ membership is 
comprised of organizations who provide services to Black, Oriental , -and Native 
American veterans. Our organization is ojie which is" designed to meet the needs 
of veterans- and represent their interests as an advocate organization concern- 
ing the many issues a'ffecting veterans. 

Our organization appreciates the opportunity to express our support of 
t)je re-establishment of a non-contributory educational assistance program, which 
provides an. effective recruiting tool for the Armed Forces personnel. The G.I. 
#111 program has proved to be an effective recruiting tool and readjustment 
program for those who have served in the Armed Forces in the past years. The 
re-establishment of the 6.1. Bill will benefit the yeterans by making it possi- 
ble for him or her to pursue a. training program which provides them with market- 
able skills and returns the investment to the Treasury Department. The G.I. 
Bill program is one that deserves the serious consideration of this committee. 
He have seen the Armed Services fail to meet their enlistment quotas for the 
first time in our history. Some of the negative e'ffects of the lack^of a non- 
contributory assistance program are: 

a. A significant number of recruits 
would/not join the service if there was 

* no G.I. Bill. 

b. The quality of recruits has dropped 
"dramatically and fewer. high school grad- 
uates are willing to.serve in the military. 

c. Training losses have risen dramatically. 
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' - The aanpower problems, that the Array experiences stem from the lack of a 
non-contributory program which will attract quality personnel. A survey of » 
Army recruits in March, 1975, showed that one of every four would not have enlisted 
without the G.I. Bill. Another contributing factor 1s failure of VEAP as a con- 
tributory program. The minimum VEAP contribution 1s more than 1U of the entry 
level pay. For an E-4, with mope than two years* of service, the maximum contribution 
absorbs more than 13X of his base pay. The contribution reaulred bv the Individual 
with a family Imposes a severe financial hardship on him. <*Many service person- 
nel can not contribute to the program because of the financial condition of 
'their family. Another problem is that the person must make payments to the* 
program for one year after entering the program. An exception 1s provided f 
fo^in the case of a financial hardship. The participation figures, for 1979,, 
stiowVtJjrft while 201,723 individuals-participated in the -program, 65,228 (32.2 
percent) have terminated their participation., Out of this number 34,882 (17 
percent) have requested refunds of their contributions. In December, 19J9, a 
survey revealed that 470 Individuals had received benefits (representing 2/10 
of one percent of the participants). The low participation rate reflects the 
inadequacies -of VEAP program as a recruitment tool. 

The value of the non-Contributory assistance program as a recruiting 
and readjustment tool to the* individual that is enlisting has tremendous po- 
tential. A re-establishment of a G.J. Bill program will greatly enhance the 
abilities of service personnel to enroll in college after completion of their 
military service obligation.* The non-contributory program will benefit econo- 
mlcally and* educationally disadvantaged minority enlistees. They enter the 
military 1n large numbers, .specializing 1n Combat Arms. jn1s occupation 1s 
not a marketable skill which will enhance the veterans employment opportunities. 
The peacetime G.I. Bill can be a recruiting tool which provides the veteran 
with opportunity to learn a marketable skill, making him or her upwardly mobll 
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after their completion of training. These individuals will greatly benefit 
from the economic resources which they will earn through a non-contributory 
program, to provide a means of* defraying the educational cost during the post- 
service period. The 6.1. Bill program will provide the veterans, with the incen- ' 
tive and motivation to enroll in training programs which wil\ result in the 
individual becoming gainfully employed and returning the investment to ttje 
economy many times over. ^ 

w AAMVPA feels that H.R. 1400 is a program that will provide the incentive 
to attracishlgher quality perosnnel for the peacetime military. The ^estab- 
lishment of non-contributory assistance proposed by Congressman Montgomery . 
will serve as a solution to recruitment and a retention program, increase the * 
educational level, retain individuals in the critical skill .areas, and re- 
tain the. career personnel who are leaving the. military to avail themselves 
of benefits earned under the. terminated 6.1. Bill program.. AAMVPA urges the 
strong Consideration by this committee as a attractive alternative to the 



VEAP^ Program which has proven to'be less than adequate. Some of the features 

whicft make% fyie Bill a program worthy of strong consideration by this' committee 

are^ a. A pre-service education to encourage enlistment^ in the Active- 
Duty and Ready Reserve. 



mentt in 
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b. Supplemental educational assistance for add 

* " c. Transfer of entitlement to dependents (authorized for individuals 
. 'with critical skills). 

d. Early enrollment 1n a program of education while on Active Duty. - 

e. Authority fort additional assistance for members with critical 
specialities. 

For Jthe reasons set forth above, AAMVPA supports the enactment of H.R. 1400. 

The AmeVjcan Association 1 of Minority Veterans Program Adminfstralors (AAMVPA) thanks 

this committee for the opportunity to give, testimony in support of ^.R. 1400. 

The peacetime 6.1. Bill is a critically needed program, which will upgrade the 

peacetime military. Thank you very much. 

3 
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Prepared Statement of Maj. Gen. Robert F. Cockun, Aus Ret., Executive Vice 
President, Association of the United States Army 

Mr. Chairman: 

I a& Hajor General Robert F. Cocklin, AUS Retited, Executive Vice President 
of the Association of the United States Army. The Association of the United States 
Army appreciates »he opportunity to express its views on the subject of educational 
assistance for recruiring and retention in the Armed Forces. 

While extended debate over the issue of how to obtain needed military 
manpower continues, it hecomea more apparent that there are no easy solutions 
in sight. While our Association is well aware of the recruitment and retention 
orohlens of the orher services, we will confine our discussion to the Amy. 

Although the Army achieved Its recruiting goals In Fiscal Year 1980, 
while making up a significant shortfall from Fiscal Year 1979, it did so at a 
cost; and that Cosr was quality. The Array has, for a number of years, had its 
strength constrained to that level It was thought it could recruit. Arm} strength 
today is substantially helow that required for peacetime -manning. The best estimates 
of the additional manpowpt needed by- fhe Army range hetween SO, 000 and 75,000. While 
not the specific area of interest of fcfcis committee, your cpnsi deration of the issue 
of educational assistance ought to delude this disparity. 

In the eight years that the all-volunteer system has been In existence, it is 
abundantly clear that it has not been successful in providing the manpower' needed for 
the Total Arwy. When I use the term Total Army, I mean active, Reserve and National 
Cua-rd. It is equally clear that In the all-volunteer environment, duality has been 
consistently compromised in the* interest of quantity. The Army has not been able to 
recruit high school graduates in Category I-TII in the numbers desired. 

There Is a direct connection between the decline In quality enlistees and the 
termination of the CI Bill (December 1976) and the greatly expanded post-secondary 
schooling financial support available from che Federal Government. The charts a 
accompanying my «ntbi$rred testimony show this relationship. As the charts clearly 
Jidlcate, all the Services have suffered a loss of high scoring male high school 
graduate accessions <»ince the end of the 01 Rill. It is rhe opinion of this Association 
that the most serious ohstscle ro the recruitment of the desired numhers of high school 
graduates, Qategory I-III, is the inability of the Army to offer educational benefits 
h#»rter than those obtainable Through educational granrs or loans *^om other Federal 
agencies, where no service to the country and little likelihood of nursuit in loan 
collection Is likely. You have heard testimony from Service <*enresentativcs that the 
.current conrrihurory VFAF program falls far short of rhe goal. There is no overwhelmingly 
attractive Incentive for the bright young man or woman who is « high school graduate 
to enrer the Army, ■ , 4 \^ 
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Inflation Is also very ouch a part of the student's life. Whatever the 
basic entitlement Is determined to be, It should have an automatic cost-of- 
living adjustment if It Is to be an attractive Incentive. Only minimal payouts are 
going to be made before ttie third year after enactment. By then, even the most 
Inexperienced youth will recognise $250-$'WO/month will not provide much toward 
post secondary *rhool costs. The 19A1-A2 tuition, room and board for state 
universities 1s estimated ro average $4,000 while preatigiou* universities will 
top S10,000. 

While not a deficiency, there Is one element of HR 1400- which I believe, 
would prove to be an administrative nightmare. That is the pre-service assistance 
provision. Fx?e«ience with unpaid student loans and the high percentage of failure 
of first term enlisted personnel to satisfactorily complete enlistments seem to 
Indicate that the Congress would he Imposing a very real collection problem on 
the DoD., I would urge that the reward for honorable service be made after the 
service has been performed. 

, This Incentive for military service could and should be financed without 
Increased Federal funding by curtailing programed increases In Department of 
Fducatlon grant and loan programs. In fafit, It la AUSA's belief that If these 
program* are not curtailed as proposed by the Administration it Is questionable 
If any new Veteran* Fdncatlonal Assistance Program- would significantly Improve 
the quality of personnel voluntarily entering the service. Not only Is no service 
required for the«e other Federal programs and no payback Is required for grants, 
but the national direct student loan program reports over $7^2 million in defaults. 

We have developed a system of educational benefits that offers more to those 
who do not serve their country than to those who do. In effect, we now have the 
CI Bill without th%Gl! 

It is time to provide a strong educational Incentive to those who would 
serve In our armed forces and this bill, with the changes we have suggested* does 
that. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. For your convenience, I have 
attached an outline of the provisions of an educational incentives program for the 
Armed Force*. 
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NPS(M) HSDC MC I-IIIA *CCESSI0fcs 



(ACTIVE DUTY COMPONENT TOTAL DoD)* 



VS. EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 



16CCOO 



147000 



134C^0 




Pgderat Covemnent Aid to Students for Higher Education 
fr<»rlnl<»nr< - thousands 



74 
fiftO 



21 

fiqn 



Norton* I nfi>or <?n»H*nt J«oftn(Rorrnw*r*) 

Guaranteed Student Loan (Nu»W) 918 991 

Basic Fducational Opportunity Grants 1/ 573.4 1228 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants!/ 395 390 

College Work-Study Program* 1/ 570 570 



21 21 21 21 so 

7fi4.fi 79S.1 ftOft.fi 86K4 861 

1298 973 1085 1510 2314 

1945.4 1863 1893 2600 2608 

449.2 499 510 614.7 650 
696.6 845.3 852.5 972.5 980 



Student State Incentive Grants If 
\J S'uraber of recipients 



733*3 813.1 701.9 1104 1161.4 1217.5 1226 



-WA9.7 4fi*2.J 5«S5.7 fiH7Q.4 fi31fi.5 7776.4 8631 
Source: Department of Education :Quallty Assurance Dept. 
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NPS(M} HSBC MC;I-IZIA' Ae(2SSI0H^ (ACTIVE AW) 
VS. EDUCATION ASSISTANCE (LOANS AND GRANTS) 




BXlXXONS'of $ (Educational Assistance) 
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AUSA'S VETERANS EDUCATION ASSISTANCE PROPOSAL 



1. Service period 

2. Service 'Requirement 

Veteran 

Active Duty 

3. Entitlement 

4. Maximum entitlement 

5. Training Complete by 

6. Benefits 



Tuition 

7. Selective Supplement by Service Secretaries 

8. Educational loan 

9. Transfer authority 

10. Reserve Component provisions ^ ^ 

11. Special Provisions 



12. Funded by 



Date of enactment 



2 yrs. for 24 mos. 

3 yrs. for 36 mos. maximum 

1 yr. 

1 fOT~iTactlve duty time 

3$ mosr. j) 

-> 

lO^yrs^after discharge 

$30,0/00. less than 6 YOS 
$600/mo. more than 6 YOS 

Indexed to Consumer Price 
Index 

None 

Yes 

No 

Yes, after 10 YOS or within 
10 yrs. of retirement 

Selected Reserve benefits 
at 1/2 active duty rate 

Transfer benefits from 
Chapt. 32 (VEAP) & 34 (VN Er*a) 
with increased service 
obligation M 

Basic and transfer by VA; 
Supplemental by DoD 
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Statement of ^ 



160* K STREET, N, W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 



by 




E. PHILIP RI6GIN, DEPUTY DIRECT^ 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COWUSSION 



f 

and 

r - x v 



. G. MICHAEL SCHLEE, DIRECTOR " 
NATIONAL SECURITY-FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMISSION > 



before the 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS AFFAIRS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Legislation to provide a peace-time GI Sill 



March 25, 1981 
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STATEMENT OF G.'mICHAEL SCHLEE, OIRECTOR , ■ 
NATIONAL SECURITY-FORHGN RELATIONS COMJJISS.ION 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCAT ION, 'TRAINING 
AND EMPLOYMENT 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS AFFAIRS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES tt 



MARCH 25, 1981 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommi ttee: 

The American Legion appreciates the opportunity to appear before this 
Suteommi ttee to present its view's on legislation which would provide an educa- 
tional assistance program for the purpose of aiding in the recruitment and * 
retention of individuals in both the Active and Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces. ' 

Before commenting on the provisions of HR \kQQ f and other matters 
relating to educational benefits for those persons entering military service under 
the Al 1-Votunteer Force program, we would like to point out that The American 
Legion was Instrumental in the enactment of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
\3kU - better known as the G.I. Bill of Rights - enacted on June 22, 19^. And 
the Legion has continued its involvement in tbe subsequent education benefit pro- 
grams which heretofore have been solely for the .purpose of the readjustment of vete- 
rans returning to f^ilian life after having served in the Armed Forces, for the 
most part during time'of war. I -have appended a history of the various G.I. Bills 
to this statement for the Subcommittee's use and review. 

National Securi ty ^Resol ut ion ^36, approved by* the National Executive 
Committee during its meeting of October 15-16, 1980, mandates The American Legion 
to support legislation which would provide education incentives for Active and 
Reserve Forces. 

This resolution cites three examples which might produce the end result 
desired, they are: 
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1) As a pre-seryice benefit, a loan forgiveness program for direct 
guaranteed educational loans by the Federal Government fchich would reduce or 
cancel such loans through honorable mi I itary service; 

2) As an in-service benefit, the current 755; limitation on in-service 
tuition assistance could be expanded to provide payment of 90* of i nstruct lonal ly 
related expenses as well as basic tuition costs or fees in lieu of tuition; and , 

3) As a post-service benefit, educational benefits patterned after 
Chapter 3* 1 . or VEAP programs, could be extended to those who do not avay them- 
sefves of eTther the pre-service or in-service programs, I hasten to point out 
that these are examples only and are not exclusive of other programs that'may be 
recommended to achieve the same end result. 

With your permission, we shall now address ourselves to the measure 
presently under consideration. 

Section 1 of HR |l»00 provides that the Act may be cited as the "Vete- 
rans' Educational Ass I stance Act of 198l." 

Section 2(a) of the measure would amend Title 38, United States Code, 
by setting forth the provisions, of new Chapter 30, of which we shall address each 
section by number, as it would appear in sudh chapter of this title., 

Section HOI correctly sets forth the purpose of the Chapter with the 
exception of addressing the legislation as a readjustment benefit. The correct 
purpose of this legislation we believe is promotion of recruitment and retention. 
Readjustment is more appropriately applied to wartime benefits where an individual 
Is denied the normal pursuits of life by his involuntary conscription into the 
■ Armed Forces. We would therefore recommend that the phrase "readjustment" benefit 
be dropped from this legislation. 

The American Legion applauds the drafters of this legislation in recog- 
nizing the Total Force Concept. Too often in the past, our Reserve components 
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<have been treated like poor'' relatives when In fact tHey provide a large portion 

; ' - »' " - 

of our mobilized force in the event of war.* 

The Amencaji*legion if cognizant of the fact tha.t an educational in- 

• ""V ^* ft 

centtve program will not solve alV of the problems facing the Al I -Volunteer 

* • ^ 

Force? However, we doT?elieve that such a program wi*M greatly enhance the 

Armed .Forces by providing a* larger number of more highly qualified recruits, and 
by* providing the incentive for such ^individuals to remain on active duty beyond 
the "Initial period of enl j^tment^ or to remain in, the act i ve Reserve Forces or * 
Nat io*al cGuard. <^ 

I — 
*Sectioc 1 402. of the proposal provides the definitions? as necessary, 

'"pertaining to*the new chapter. * 

Section UJ1 establishes the provisions for basic educational assist- 
ance for service on active duty by providing entitlement to each individual who 
is a s*^duateoof a secondary school or has a high school equivalency certificate, 
and after September 30, 1981 . serves at least three years of' continuous active 
duty in the Armed Forces, or, serves in tfl? .Armed Forces and is discharged or re- 
leased f/om active duty, for a service-conneeted „di sabi 1 i ty , far hardship, or, in 
the case of an individual who completed not less tljan 30,month's of active duty, 
for the^cinvenience of the gover^nt;- and after completing such service is dis- 
charged with an honorable discharge or is placed on the ret'ired list, continues^ 
on active duty without a bfeak in service; or, is released from active duty, for 
further service in a Rese'rve component of the Armed Forces after honorable service 
on active duty* The Amer i canT leg i on 'finds* no opposition to the Janjuage included 
in this section. 

We voice our support for Section M4I2. It recognizes those personnel 
vJho are in tjie event of mobilization in -time of a national emergency- Also 

oy requiring personnel to serve two years active duty and fou# years Reserve time 
to be enti t led.^o basic education allowance, i: will hopefully msuce a steady flow 
of experienced personnel to £he Sejectec^fteserve. „ 
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The American Legjon feels that Section 1M3 which establishes one 
month- .of educational benefits for each cnonth of active duty, and one month of 
benefits ^eSch three months served in the Selected Reserve, is fair and equit- 
able^ Furthe/,'it recognizes jhe difference? between active dufy service jand 
service in the Selected Reserve. 

The AmVican Legion supports the methpd of payment and the amount of 
gained "in Section? and 1^15- However, in view of the two-year 

report i^^equ 1 rement provided «under Section U57 of this proposal, it is recom- 
mended that, from time to time, the, Congress^take. 1 nto consideration the increases 
in the' cost-of-1 i ving* as well *as the average costs, of education, to insure that 
^the benefits available under thjis chapter, are paid at a realistic level. 

. Section \k\S would permit an individual who has completed at least two 
years of service on active duty or in the Selected, Reserve, who is otherwise j 
eligible for basic educational assistance, and who regains in the duty status des- 
cribed Jn Sections fftll and k 1 d 1 2 • to enrol) in a program of education. 

The provisions contained in this section are similar to Subchapter VI 
of Chapter 3*» of the title, s^he Predischarge Education Program (?R£?) . The Ameri- 
can legion would not object fo such a proposal, as it is In keeping with the intent 
of the legislation and 'could well provide the impetus for the individual to remain 
10 service. 

Section H*21 would establish a supplemental educational assistance pro- 
gram for those •! rd 1 vidwa Is eligible for basic educational assistance, and -<ho have. 

■* * . 

served three or more consecutive years of acti/e duty m addition to the™ years or 

* ' ' i 

active duty as described in Section pi 1(2)' of the neasure without a break in sjuch 

service) Entitlement to the supplemental benefits would also be expended to those 

individuals eligible for the basic assistance who after September 30. 198l, have 

served two or more consecutive years of active <futy in the Arced Forces m addition 

to the years of a*ctive duty described in Section 1M2(2) of t&e proposal anc r our 
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or more consecutive years' of duty in the Selected Reserve in addition to the years 
of duty in the Selected Reserve counted under such sect ion^ithoOt a break in ser- 
vice. SQ.-part.of any period of active duty'or dujty in the Selected Reserve occur- 
ring prior to the time eligibilit/ is established for basic educationaj assistance 
shall be counted for the purpose of this section. 

Section 1^22 sets forth the monthly st'pend, payable under Section 1«1 
at the rate of $300 for an^approvsd program of education pursued on ^ full-time 
basis. Such benefit would be payable cn a pro-rated basis to thos^ individuals 
pursuing a l#ss than full-time prog rami of education. • 

Section 1^*23 provides that additional supplemental assiJtance, over 
and above the entitlement under Section |H22, may be paid to an individual Jhaving 
a critical military occupational soecialty wherejn the Secretary of Defense con- m 
siders thefe to be a shortage of personnel, providing such individual is otherwise 
eligible for basic educational assistance. Such assistance may be paid at monthly 
rates considered by the Secretary or* Defense to be aporopriate or necessary for the 
puroose of attracting and retaining individuals with such critical skills or 
specialties in the Armed Forces. ■ 

It is the opinion of The American tegion that a. supplemental educational 
assistance program, as defined in Section would encourage those individuals 

having fulfilled the original period of enlistment, and who remain in* service as 
the result of re-eni Is* ing , to pursue a career in the Arred Forces, or to remain 
the Selected Reserve, thus accomplishing the 'purpose of this legislation. 

We would also supoort the concept of providing additional supplemental 
assistance to those military personnel with critical skills and, specialties, real- 
izing the iraportance of recruiting and retaining suchv i nd ividua 1 s Q> the Arned 
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Section \k}} would provide authority CO authorize those individuals 
meeting the eligibility requirements for basic assistance, having critical 
Skills or specialties, and^who have served eight or roore but less than 12 con- 
secutive years on active duty, to transfer to one or more dependents all or any 

t 

part of Such mem&er's entitlement to educational assistance under this chapter. 

Section 1&32 would establish the author! zy , for the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Administrator of Veterans A/fairS to prescribe regulations pertain- 
ing to the establishment of eligibility for and the administration of the trans- 
fer of educational assistance as described by Section .° 

Section 1^33 defines the status of dependents to whom entitlement may 
be transferred, as well as the imitations applying to Such transfer authority. 
The American Legion has concern about the provision of authority for the transfer- 
ability of the educational assistance benefits provided under this Act or any 
other peacetime G.I. 3i 1 1 proposal. Such authority would, in our opinion, per- * 
nicioully affect the purpose of Such legislation by providing benefits to individ- 
uals, soecifically dependents of Service Personnel, who, bu£ for enjoying the bene- 
fits accruing .'fom the service meratysr's eligibility, could qualify, in their ci*n 



right, for benefits under Swcn a proposal in !years ahead. Thus., it is felt tnat a 
orovision of this nature^ceuld 'educe the pool of e 1 igj ble ,i ndi vidua is available * 
fi or militarv service based on the Incentive of educational beneftis. Add 1 1 iona f >y , 
a serious look nust be gi,vento the long term cost of$ transferabi 1 i ty and the cues- 
ticn of equity to previous veterans*. — • 

Section provides authority for the Secretary concerned to enter 



into pre-se rv i ce 1 agreene*cs as described in Section \hU2, in which educational 

* . * C I . ..] 

assistance may be £rovi7ed in return for an individuals agreement to perro/;* a 



soecif^ed period of obligated service on active duty jor in the Selected Reserve 1 

* 3%, \ 

Section 1 i***2 def ines-such ore-service agreements and sets ^'orth the cp.li 

1 

gations and responsibilities, or aoth parties, appertaining thereto. 
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— Section 1M3 defines' the eligibility criteria for pre-service educa- 

tional assistance, Section \kUU places a 36~aonth limitation on such benefits, 
* payable at a rate not to exceed $300 per month for the pursuit ° f a program of 
education on a full-time, basis,* Section 1^5 establishes the amount of obligated 
service at one month of active duty service»for each month of educational assis- 
tance provided, three months of Selected Reserve service for each month of Edu- 
cation provided, or a combination thereof. Section provides that upon Signing 
such an agreement, an individual becomes a member of^ the Armed forces and shall be 
placed in the Ready Reserve;- and Section 1^7 states that the Secretary of Defense 
shall prescribe regulations, uniform among the ^rmed Forces, ^for the administration 
of the pre-service educational assistance program. 

The provisions of the foregoing sections under Subchapter V of tfyis 
•measure would satisfy, \a part, the latent of Resolution t36, and The ^nerican 
Legion supports the enactment thereof. We feel that given the opportunity to 
secure an education prior to service, thus raking preparation for more responsib! 
positions therein, certain individuals would look rrgre favorably toward a ^reer 
in the mi 1 i tary . tM . ^ 

Section 1^51 would set a delimiting period of 10 years, stmiiar to that 
present 1 y, provided under Section 1 662 of the title, for the ccmpl et 1 t ton a pro- 
gran of education under the chapter proposed in this measure. Exceptions have 
been includes for tr.ose individuals prevented from pursuing a program of education 
prior :o the expiration of the 10 year period by' reason of being held cap^^^f as 
a prisoner* of war, or because of a physical or mental diiabi 1 i,ty /which was not 

1 

the result of such individual's own willful misconduct. The American l#gicn con- 
' curs wicn the 10 year delimiting date and the provisions relating thereto, as tley 
apply ro rvemoers d che Arxed Forces. 
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Section \l*52 places limitations On the ajnount of educational assis- 
tance payable under this Act to an eligible individual, pursuing a program of ^ 
education and who is being furnished Subsistence, whether in whole or in part 
and| in money or in kind, bV^ Federal, State or JocaP government program. This 
section also provides that the total amount of monthly educational assistance pay* 
able to an individual, under this proposed chapter, who is pursuing a program of 
education on les,s than a half-time basis, may not exceed Che established charges 

4 

for tuition and fees *hich the educational institution involved requires similarly 
circumstanced non-veterans enroMed in Che same program to pay. The American 
Legion would not oppose such limitations. 

Section 1 453 '*ould prohibit the receipt of benefits under this chapter 
and under Chapters 3** or 35 concurrently in the case of an individual with dual 
eligibility. ' In the event an individual is eligible for benefits under more than 
one chapter, such an individual shall e\ect under wmch program to receive educa- 
tional assistance. We have no oojection to Such a proposal. 

Section MtS 1 * lists the provisions under current law which shall be ap- 
plicable under this chapter if enacted. The following Sections; of Title 38. 
Jmted States Code, shall apply* l6&3» counseling. 1670. selection of program" 
* 1671. apol [cation, 1673. disapproval of enrollment m certain courses, 167 < *» dlS "^ 
continuance for jnsat i sfactory conduct or progress,, 1676, education outside the 
Umreo States'. 1631(c), certification necessary to *eceive oenef'ts for f 1 ignt 
fatmng, and (633. approval of courses Also included are the orovisicns of Sup- 
chaote-s 1 and II cf Chaotpr 36 of the title, dealing with State Aoorovmg Agencies 
and m see i 'a^eous provisions, respectively* The provisions of Section 1 736. ccr- 
"*spcnce-ice courses, are :o oe excluded from Such chapter. These p**ocosa!s are 
"ecessao ""or the aontoist'at »cr of the progran, and *e ^ave no objection tnereto. 
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er Subchapter IV, or which is used by the' individual 



Section H55 provides a breakdown of administration and costs of j* 
the proposed educational -prtgrams as follows, .except CO *he extent otherwise^ 
specifically provided, the programs shall be administered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; payments for entitlement under Subchapter 1 1 , of the proposed chap- 
ter wf*h the exception of entitlement which is used by an individual to who« such 
entitlement is transferred unde^Su 

earning such entitlement after an election f^o transfer such ent i t lersent was subse- 
quently revoked, shall be made from appropriations made to the Veterans AdmuCs- 
tration. The payments for entitlenent earned under che remaining arograras under 
the proposed chapter, including the aforementioned exception to Subchapter II, 
shall 6e made from appropriations made to the Department of Defense. , 

As stated earlier, Resolution ^ 36 sets the policy of The American 
Legion in this area, We are in Agreement that such an educational program snould j 
be ad«in'isterec v oy the Veterans Administration, as that agency has in its current/ 4 
empioynent exoerienced staff with the excertise necessary to insure that such a 
orogran is earned cut >n an efficient manner However, the 'oregoing reso'utior. v 
'eccrwendS to :*>e Congress tnat any $uC.h educational incentive program be entirely 
c unced av cne Departrent of De ; erse. The just i f 'cat ion for th«s reccorencat ion I* 
s:-»ne-neneC *ta<me into const cerat ion tne cuts m the Veterans Aeni i ! 5trat i cn 

V 

SuCge: recently proposes: bv the Office of Management and 3ucge:. 'he octtcm line 
purpose of Sucn leg.! slat ion, I s to provide an' incentive "*cr 
tention of personnel m tne Amed ?or#€s, anc oased on :ms 
Icn Jt opcosed to the funding & any of the Benefits aayao e ~-cer 
SuCf an incentive program througn the Veterans Acminist-ation. 

Sec- ion U56 provices for Individual Counseling of a Te^cer of t^e , 
Ar-«c "orces, upon discharge or release from act we cuty. by a reiser o, :ne sane 
branch of X service who is :-ai-ed readjustment counsel 1-9. Sucn course' in 5 
sr.a'' .nc'ude a clscjssicn c £ t*>e edjcac^ona! Pe~efi:s available anc *n 4x3 lara t : or 
o* the srocedures for and acvantages 0* affiliating with the Selectee Reserve. 
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it is the feeling of The American Legion chat such counseling would be advan- 
tageous to both the service members and the Armed Forces. 

Section 1457 requires the Secretary of Defense and the Administrator 

of Veterans^ Affairs to submit to the Congress at lea;st every two years separate 

' o 
reports Cfl.the operation of the programs provided for in this chapter, including 

thte adequacy of benefit levels in achieving the purposes of inducing individuals 
to enter and remain in the Armed Forces and of providing an adequate level of • 
subsistence to help meet the cost of pursuing a program of education:, whether it 
is necessary for the purposes of maintaining adequate levels of we I 1-qual if led 
active duty personnel in the Armed Forces to continue to offer the opportunity 
for educational assistance under this chapter to individuals whi have not yet 
entered active duty servTce; and such recommendations for administrative and legis- 
lative changes regarding the provision of educational assistance. These are admin- 

m 

istrative procedures to wnich The American Legion, has no objection. 

Section 2(b) of HR \W would a^end t^^^bles of chapters a: the begin- 
ning of Title 38, U.$. Code, and at the beginning oP^arc 1 1 I of tne ti'tle by inser- 
ting the following above the item relating to Chapter 31: 

V30. All-Volunteer Force educational Assistance 3 -ogram. . . 1^01 ." 
^ Section 3(a) of che measure would amend Section 1508(f)(1)(A) and (3) of 
the title by Including Chapter 30 in the language of the section. This amendment 
*ould provice that m any case >n which the Administrator detemiojes that a /ete- 
ran is entitled to rehabilitation under Chapter 31 of the 1 1 1 T e , to the extent that 
Such /eteran has remaining eligibility for and entKlere^t coeducational assistance 
benefits under Chapters 30^or ?* of the title, such /eteran nay e'ect, as par: o £ a 

vocational renabi 1 i cat ion program jnder Chapter 3T. to pursue an approved srocran 

/ 

of education and receive allowances and other forns of assistance equivalenC to 
these author) red 'or veterans enrolled under Chaoters 30 cr $k of Che t*tfe. » r Che 
0 Administrator aporcves the»ecucaticna1 . professional, or /ocationat objective chosen 
"by such /e'.eVans 'or sucn programs . 
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Section 3(a)(2) 'would amend subparagraph (8>- of Section 1508(f)(1) 
by providing that in the event that such veteran makes an election, the terms 
and conditions applicable to the pursuit of a comparable program of education 
and payment- of allowances and provision of assistance under Chapters 30 and-3* 
of the title f*r such a comparable program shall be applied to the pursuit of ^ 
the approved program ^f education under Chapter 31. 

The foregoing provisions were included in Public Law 36-^66 for a 
veteran enrolled in the vocational rehabilitation program under Chapter 31 . and 
who has entitlement remaining under Chapter 3*. allowing such veteran to ele'ct 
to receive benef i ts 'under Chapter 3* while continuing in the program of* vocational 
rehabilitation where such veteran would receive a.greater rate of subsistence as 
the result of sue* an election, until entitlement under Chapter 3^ expires. The 
Legion would not object to the inclusion of those service-connected veterans nav- 
ing entitlement to the Proposed Chapter 30 benefits in this sectjon of Chapter fll . 

Section 3(b)(1) of this bill would amend Section 1602(a) of the ti;/te 

« 

bv inserting "and before January I. 1982," under the definition of the term 
"elrgibie veteran." 'such an amendment would target December 31 . l?8l as the final 
date that an individual entering military service -would be eligible to enroll in 
the educational program under Chapter 32 (V6AP) . Section 3(b)(2) would .mend Sec- 
tion 1623 of the title by providing that en the last day of tne month in wh.ch an- 
individual becomes entitled to the basic educational assistance under prcposec 
Chapter 30, such individual shall become di«nrolled frcm^the program under Chao- 
ter 32 of the title (VEAP) . Section. 3(c)(1) would amend Sect. on 1 78 1 of tHe citl 
by including proposed Chapter 30 among those chapters in the title under wh.ch no 
educational assistance aHowancVsTlal 1 oe paid to any el.gible person .ho is on 

S active duty, and is pursuing a course of education which is being paid for by, the 
Ar-ed Forces, or by^the Department of Health and Human Services in tne case of 

„ t*i< ?ublic "eaithWvice^ or who is attending a course of education or training 

I 
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paid for under the Government Employees Training Act and whose full salary is 
being paid to such person while so training. Section 3(c)(2) would amend Sec- 
tfon 1795(a) (4) of the title by including proposed Chapter 30 among the list of 
educatfonal programs under any two of which the aggregate period for which any 
person may receive assistance may not exceed 48 months, or the part-time equiva- 
lent thereof. The American Legion does not object to any of these administrative 
provisions. ^^Vs^^ 

Section k oNhR U00 would amend Section ^08 of Public Law 94-502 by 
eliminating a l I language by wh'ich the educational program under Chapter 32 of ■ the 
title (VEAP) may be extended, thereby establishing December 31, 198l as the last 
date in which an individual on active duty in the Arme*d Forces may initially en- 
roll in such program. ; 

Section $ of the measure would amend Section 302(g) of Pubfic Law 36- 
3*2 by striking out "October I, 1981," and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1 
T9$3," hereby providing a 2-year extension of the period* in which an individual 

may enlist or re-enlist jn the Selected Reserve or for service on active duty for 
the purpose of entitlement to the repayment of ' loan^gde , insured or guaranteed 

under Part 3 of -.he Higher Education Act of 1965, or^fc^ loan made under Part £ 

of such Act, after October !, 1975^ i n the manner authorized by "such sec: <bn. 

Section 5 would author i ze. the Secretary concerned to enter into pr c - 

service educational assistance agreements under Subchaoter. IV of, this proposal. 

as added bisection 2, effective October I. 1981. M see -10 objection to these 

amendments. 

I rfould also like to-poinc out that in strongly supporting an educa- 

t'oral spcentive srcgram. The Anerican Legjn does not believe that i; a 'one *» 1 I* 

so'/e all tre problems of tne Ml -Volunteer Force. Mor can it begin to achieve 

its goals unless /ne ccnoetitron from the ever- i rc reas i ng amount of 'ederal aduca- 

tion programs are dramatically reduced. While it -ill enhance and gossisly m- 
v 
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*| crease the quality of new recruits, it stMl may not meet fully the needs of the 
yjces for a cross-section of American youth to operate and man our ever - 
"^J^Ss^gW ccxnplex and sophisticated weapon systems. We concurrently support 
additionaKfunding for increased pay and benefits and for improvements in the y 
.all ioportantWallty of life Vac tors for the. Armed Forces. 

The A^rTc/T Legion believes that a return to conscription is inevit- 
able. Our positic/is re.nforced by American youth demographics for the 1980s. 
According to Census' Bureau projections, the supply of 18-year old males will 
shrink during the 1980s and 1990s because of the progressive decline in child-bear- 
ing in the 1960s and 1970s. It has been calculated that the military services will 
haveyo recruircne of every two qualified and available males by the mid-to-late 
1980s* Ouring 1980, about one in every four qualified and available 18-year olds 

were recruited . ^ j " ° 

Hf. Chairman, as we stated at the outset, The American Legion is ^pre* 
ciative of the opportunity to present its yiews on this important legislate 
this Subcommittee. We wi It be happy to address any questions you may have at 
this ;i«e. 



ion to 



ATTACHMENTS: Resolution #36 Fall NEC , 19& . \ 



Brief History of "G.I, Bin" Benefits 
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MEETING 

tic* iun 



NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

4 THE AMERICAN LEG I ON - INDIANAPOLIS* I NO I ANA 

' OCTOBER 15-16. 1980 
*• * - 

. / 
RESOLUTION *36 j 

COMMITTEE: National Security 

SUBJECT: " EDUCATION INCENTIVES FOR ACTIVE AND RESERVE FORCES 

WH^AS, Congress has terminated the' education program undv Chapter }k of 
Title 38, United States Code, for those peWfonS enlisting in the Armed 
Forces of the United States on or after January 1, 1977; and 

WHER&tS, Congress replaced this educational assistance program with a less 
generous experimental contributory program under Chapter 32, Title. 38, which 
is known as the Post-Vietnam Era Veterans' -Educational Assistance Program, * 
^or VEAP, 11 wherein the; Federal Government matches on a two-to-one basis the 
deposits by the Individual military member ta VEAP up to $5,400; .and, / 

WHEREAS,, the /Secretary of Oefense is authorized under this program to contri- 
bute additional unspecified amounts to an individual's VEAP account .above that 
level as a recruiting or retention incentive; and 



wHEREAS-ron^y 23-3* of all eligible personnel enrolled in VEAP during Fiscal 
Year 1979 and approximately 50* of those who did enroll voluntarily discontin- 
ued their participation and Armed Forces officials believe that VEAP has not 
proven to be an adequatesjncentive for enlistment or retention in the military 
services; ^nd 

i WHEREAS, VEAP will automatically terminate at the end of 1981 unless it is rfe- 
> commended by the President and approved by the Congress that it be continued: 
and ' V 

^WHEREAS, the Oepartment of Education now provides wjthout service requirement, 
*direct and guaranteed, student loans with minimal interest rates which do not 

require repayment to commence until 9 to 12 months after graduation with ccm- 

alete repayment within 10 years; and 

£ WHEREAS, all military services are experiencing great difficulty in recruiting-** 
and retaining military personnel and !t is apparent that this problem iwi 1 1 worsen 
in the 1980s as the number -of 18-yeap old men decline to 1.7 million in the lat- 
ter jart of the decade, thus requiri^ the services to recruit 50* of all mili- 
tary age males who are physically and mentally qualified and who are not enrol- 
led in college ; n order to meet the manpower needs of the services; and 

'WHEREAS, The American Legion believes that educational incentives play an im- 
portant part in the recruitment and retention of personnel, and any attempt to 
restrict or delete such benefits as a cost-saving measure would adversely affect 
the military services ability to meet their accession and retention ddals; and 
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w\EHEAS, The American Legion believes that the declining numbers of lo-year 
old men will likely force resumption of the draft, and will encourage Con- 
gress to authorize an education Incentive program as a readjustment benet t 
comparahle to those that were provided under Public Law 89-353 the so-called 
"Cold War Veterans Readjustment .Act ;" rfcw, therefore, be It 
* 

RESOLVED, by the National Executive Committee of The American ^9|onJn regu- 
lar meeting assembled in Indianapolis, Indiana on October 15-16, 1930, that 
%Xhe American Legion, u rge Congress to enact legislation which would authorize 
Jfnd fund an education incentive program to support retention and recruiting 
for Active and Reserve forces, examples of which follow; 

(1) As a pre-service benefit, a loan forgiveness program for direct or guaran- 
teed educational loans by the Federal Government which would reduce or, cancel 
such loans through honorable military service; * 

(2) As an in-service benefit, the current 75* limitation on in-service tuition 
assistance could be expanded to provide payment of 905 of instructional ly rela- 
ted expenses as well as basic.tuitioh costs or fees in lieu of tuition; 

(3) As a post-service benefit, educational benefits. patterned after the Chapter 
34, or VEAP programs'could be extended to those who do not avail themselves of 
either the pre-service or in-service programs; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, that The American Legion recommend to Congress that any such educa- 
tional incentive program be funded as a Department of Oefense function but be 
administered by the Veterans Administration since the VA currently has staft , 
and expertise to administer such a program* t " ~ j 

> i * ■ 
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BRIEF HISTQRY OF "C . I. BILL" BENEFITS 

(Addendum to Statement by The American Legion 
on March 25, t98l) # 

In response to the Subcommittee Chairman's stated scope of these hear- 
ings, I believe it would be appropriate to recire briefly the history of the pre-, 
vious G.I. Sills.; The American Legion was very active in the enactment of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of \$kk, better known as the "G.I. Bill of Rights." 
Sixteen days after the 0-Day invasion of Europe, June 22, 9 }$kU, President Roose- 
velt signed this legislation into law. The program, amended by Congress and 
extended^ to the present by the Korean Conflict and the post-Korean Confl ict - 
Vietnam ErfrG.I. BlUs, changedj the entire concept of adul t education in the United 
States. 

WORLD WAR II G.I. BILL 
To be eligible for G.I. Silt beWit|, a World War tl veteran had to 

serve 90 days or.more after September 16, \$UQ (and must have entered service 

V , 

before July 26, \$k7 , as was lat V determined), with other than a dishonorable 
d i scharge . 

Education payrSfr^were made by the Veterans Administration, up to a \ 
maximum of S500 a year, to the educational and 'training institution for tuition, 
books, fees and other training^costs. VA also paid the* veteran with no dependents 
taking full time training a subsistence allowance of up to S50 a month. This was 
increased .to S65 a moynh in 1^6 and .to S75 a month in Allowances for vete- 

rans with dependents were higher. There was a S210 a month, limit on the WW I I 
veterans' combined earnings and VA subsistence allowances. Neither of the subse- 
quent G.I. Sills had a limit on income. * 1 

The 15* -nil lion veterans eligible for this program were'enti tied to 
one year of full-tine* training plus a oeriod equal to -their tjme in service, up to 
a maximum of l»8 months of training. L 
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This program ended SSly 25. 1956. Ouring /ts 12-year existence, ap- 
proximate!* 7.8 million WW II veteran^ received training, slightly more than 50$ 
of thg« eligible; 2.2 million in institutions of higher learning, nearly 3-5 
million below college level; million on the job.^and almost 700 thousand in, 
• institutional on-farm courses. The total costs of the World War II 6.1. Bill 
education and training program was $U.5J)i 1 1 «On 

KOREAN CONFLICT G.I. 3 1 LI 
Public *Law 550, the "Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952," 
was approved by .the 82nd Congress, and signed by Prestdent Truman on July 16. 1952. 

To be eligible for Korean G.I. Bill benefits, a veteran had to have 
served-90 days .or more after June 27,. 1950 (and must have entered service before- 

February I. 1955, as was later established) with other than a d.shonorablV dis- 

<■ 

charge. 

\ **A veteran with'no dependents* taking full time train. n % rece.ved a di- 
rect/payment from the VA of $flo p'er month/out of which thV veteran had to pay 
for tu.tton, books, fees, supplies and other training costs. Allowances forleV 
rans with dependents were higher. The decision to have veterans pay for 'their tui- 
tion and Dooks^s made after Congressional hearings disclosed w.de-spread fraud by 
colleges ^nd other institutions under the World War II G.I 3.11. 

Korean veterans were entitled to G.I 3111 education apd training for 

Iper.od equ»al to one and one-half 'times tneir active service, up to a maximum of 
\ * * "* 

| 36 months training. 

* \ . This programed on January 3L *965- During its 12* year history, 
2.391 .00* our of 5.7fU.OOO.'or UZ%, of eligible-Korean veterans receded train.ngt 
1 .21*000 m institutions of higher leam.ng. 860,000 below' college lcvej ; 223,000 
on the job. and 95-OOOjn institutional on-farm training The total costsV the 

* Korean Conflict G I. 3iU educat.on and training program was $4.5 billion. 
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VIETNAM ERA - POST-KOREAN G.I. BILL 

« Post-Korea covered the period from February I, 1 955 to August 196^, 

while thej/jetnam Era ran from August 5, 1964 to May 7, 1975 . 

Public Law 358, the^eterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966," was 

passed by the 89th Congress, and signed by Preside/it Johnson on March 3, 1966. 
1 

The education- and training program under this G.I Bill went into effect on 
June I, 1966. 

To bceligible, a veteran had to serve more than 180 continuous days, 
any part of which was after January 31, 1955. with other than a dishonorable dis- 
charge. Further, for the first time in U.S. military history, servicemen with at 
least two years of active duty (changed to 180 days in 1970) were also eligible 
for G.I. Sill education and training. , 

Public Law 93-337, enac^d in July 197^, extended the eight year de- 
limiting date to 10 years. 

Originally,, this G. ! . Bill provided one month of education and train- 
ing for »each month of service, with a maximum of 36 months entitlement. This was 
changes, effective December 1963. to 1± months of .enti tlement for each T.onth of 
service, w?th*l8 months of service after January 31, 1955, qualifying a veteran 
for the full 36 months, if tne military obligation had been satisfied In Decem- 
ber 1976, maximum en.tifle.ment was extended to '>*$ ^pnths. 

A.major cnange in 1967 enabled veterans to take cooperative farm, on-, 
job, flight an£ correspbnjjence training. Disadvantaged veterans, those who d<d 
not finish h>g;h school before entering service, are given full VA benefits whil* 

, . % 4 

competing high school w^n^ut^hav j ng any of this assistance charged agamsc :i«irv 
entitlement wh l ch c *n be fyseo ^or col 'ege or other era 1 fling. "* 

^As under/the Korean'Conf 1 ict G.J. "Bin. payment of the VA education * 
and craning assi stance a\ lowance is -iade directly to the veteran, ou: of /hich is 
said tuition, £ ees, books ana other trammg costs. ^ j 
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A veteran with no dependents in full-time institutional training r*- 
ceived $100 a month from VA under the Bill as first passed. This-J-esvIncreased 
to $130 a month in 1967; to $175 a month in 1970; to $220 a month in 1972; 
$270 in 197ft; $292 in 1976; $3U In 1977, and to the present $327 which became 
effective October 1, 1980. On January 1, 1 38 1 , this amount was increased to %' 
$3ft2 a mon<?h. * , 

During the past 1ft years, nearly 5-5 million out of 8.S million elig- 

ible Vietnan Era veterans have entered training under the current G.I. Bill. 

Altogether, including servicemen an/ post-Korean veterans, over 7.6 million 

Americans have trained under the present program (these figures are valid through 
■f * 

^April 1980). 

G.. I. Bill usage peaked in 1976 when 2,822,000 trained. A: tne end of 
April 1980, there wre 623,ft89 on the rolls. - 

As c*f» the end of Fiscal Year 1979, the VA had speryt in excess of $30 
billion to provide educational assistance under the current G.I. 3i 1 1 Education 
and $ra»n»ng program. ti 

Public Law 9ft-502, the "Veterans. Education and Employment Assistance 

Act of 1976," terminated the G.I. Bill, as it was known by 17.6 million veteran - 

students since l9ftft, effective December 31, 1976. Veterans who were in service 

before January I,* 1977, have 10 years after separatfon or until Oecember 31, 1 939 . 

which ever is earlier, to complete G v l. 81 11 - training . 

* 

POST -VIETNAM ERA VETERANS - % 4 
EDUCATION ASSISTANCE PROQRAH , 1 

« a 
y % Those who entered the Armed Force's after 1976 arej^Hgj^e^or the 

M Post : V.ietram Era Veterans Education Assistance Program" (VEAP) . Th i s>'oro§ram 

calls for monthly contributions by service members choosing to participate. The 

government matches their contributions two-to-one and sets uo a fund for* their 

Post-service training. A maximum or $2,700 can be set aside' by the participant* 

with government contributing a maximum of $5.^00. > 
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Only 23.3$ of all eligible personnel enrolled in VEAP during Fis- 
cal Year 1979. and approximately $0% of those who did enrol 1 , voluntarl ly 
discontinued their participation. 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OP THE UNItEO 'STATES 

National legislative service ' *» 



STATEMENT. OF 

PHILIP R. KAYO* SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
' NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 

BEFORE THE 

SUBCCtttnTEE ON EDUCATION, TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 

COmnTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS 

UNITED STATES HOUSE* OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WITH RESPECT TO « s ™ 
LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO PROVIDING FOR EDUCATIONAL ^CENTTVES TO 
EMiANCE RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION OF PERSONNEL FOR THE ALL VOLUNTEER FORCE 

. »+* m t uiHiwi — ■ MARCH 25, 1981 



WASHmGrCNv" D- c. '** 1 M "" • 

J* 

MR. CHALFMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: , > 

' : . Thank you for the opportunity to preset the views of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United-States with respect ^providing for educational incentives to 
enhance recrmtajnt and retention of personnel for the all volunteer force. 

Mr. Chairman, 'the.V.V.W. recognizes the urrieroable- need of the Artred Forces 
to attract and retain 'the necessary number of qualified personnel into 'service . Tne 
desire to maintain an all volunteer force cakes neeting manpower requirements more 
difficult, particularly w*en military Service and* life is viewed with some disfavor, as 
is currently the case. ^Lrefore, the offering or 'generous educational benefit incen- 
tives for recruitment purposes may be considered a viable means to increase enlistments 
into the military, and may also help resolve the very prising Rroblem of retaining * * 
sufficient nufcer of qualified enlisted personnel in a career status. It is becoming 
increasingly appart^ that the educational benefits package as provided for in Public 
Law au-502, the Pest-Vietnam Era Veterans Educational Assistance Program, is not attract- 
ing either, the quality or quantity of enlisted personnel into the military that are 
necessary to a^l&hing its missionVwith the An& according to DeSpartment of^ 
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Defense's (DOti) estimates, still* short of its authorized peacetime strength. It also 
appears that the pay/benefits package currently in place for solitary personnel nay 
not be sufficient to detain those who are already in service, with the attrition rate 
in the Army, again according to DOD, still at a high level, with the. Air Force recently 
falling short of its recruiting goals for the first tine; and with the Navy forced to ^ 
retain ships in port due to,the\Lack of qualified personnel to ran then. 

Many acknowledge that some fom of educational incentives ray provide the 
needed impetus for increasing the flow of core personnel into"our military and to 
retaining a reasonable number of those ^personnel in a career status. The fact that 
educationa^benefits have aided veterans of previous conflicts is undisputed, with the 
utilization rate for such benefits for veterans ranging frqp approximately, 
for the Korean GI Bill to approximately 60 percent»_fgr ***»-Vt-gtrara Era GI Bill ; with 



tnose benefits contributing substantially to higher tax revenues for our state and 
federal governments , and to better employment opportunities fdr our* 1 Nation ' s veterans . 
It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that similar benefits night accrue to those 
who reefed* educational incentives as a result of their service in our ai; volunteer 
force, both in terms of advancement- in the military, Or in greater opportunities in „ 
civilian pursuits. 

On the other hand, Mr. £hairman, others have indicated that the monetary 
cost of the all volunteer force is too prohibitive and is not keeping pace with the 
rate of escalation in the pay /bene fits package offered in the private sector; that the 
military is becoming the employer of last resorts ; that recruitment stresses have 
brought acre economically distressed people into, the military ranks; that the" military- 
forces are undermanned, undertrained, and* underqualifiedj that the services are com- 
peting, one against the other in an effort to recruit highly qualified enlistees from an 
ever*decreasing pool of eligibles, and that the only manner in .which . these problems can 
be resolved is by the return to an equitable draft* > * 

Mr. Chairman^ the V.F.W. views this situation as somewhat ironic. In a time 
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reductions in employees » funds » and programs administered by the VA 
Departments of Veterans Benefits and Medicine and Surgery) appear inaxnenfc, we find 
ourselves addressing a new and costly program of educational benefits in order to re- 
solve the personnel needs of our military foroo-* heeds which will ultimately be partial- 
ly net by that agency. The various Veterans Educational Assistance Program proposals 
we have studied would- ,e£l require servicing over a longer period than any other veterans ' 
^eA^tics*a^T^rogran undertaken--over forty-five years. We also find it, ironic that . 
the VA, under several of the proposals, would be required,, to fund sens portion of the 
benefits provided for when that agency Is facing the greatest financial stresses ever 
while trying to accomodate the needs of* veterans of previous conflicts, and when the 
primary benefit resulting f rem these proposals would accrue to our military forces . 

. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the V.F.W. has historically supported the awarding 
of^veterans' benefits predicated upon honorable service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during periods, of war and hostility, that to award such benefits based 
Upon peace tire service wouloTultunately lead to the dissolution of veterans' benefits. 
The voting ^delegates to our zesf recent* National Convention, held jn* Chicago, Illinois, 
this past August , in reaf f irning. this position , passed Resolu tion^ . 697 , entitled 

"Oppose Curtailment or Elixaination of Earned Veteran Benefits and Privileges," a copy 
I • , . 

of which is appended hereto. In addition, the V.F.W. has historically opposed the ' 

» _ H «■ ' <• » 

removal of veterans programs from the control of the VA. The delegates to our Convejn-* 

tion also* reaf firmed this positior by adopting Resolution No. E$l» entitled "Govern- 
ment Reorganization, n a copy of which is also appended hereto. 

We also must consider, Mr. Chairman, that the possibility of a return to 
cpnscnption <^f personnel for our Armed Forces is a real one. By authorizing veteran's 
educational benefits to be passed on to dependents , in order to induce personnel to 
remain in our Armed Forces, as many of. the proposals on this matter do, a precedent may 
well be established for providing similar benefits to the dependents •of those who-*ay 
be ^Conscripted . Also, |he awarding of such benefits may not ultimately enhance the 
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attaining of recruiting goals by the A$ed Forces. By educating those who are part of 
'the pool of eligibles, that pool would be .numerically dxminished, thereby reding the 
incentive! to enter military service m order to obtain such benefits. Consequently, 
suo#a previa icn in thi£ program may, prove to be a self-defeating one. , 

Accordingly, Mr. Cnainnan* the V.F.W. is supportive of the concept of insti- 
tuting *an educational benefits program for the purposes of recriritmeht and retention of 
personnel for our Armed Forces Continued Congressional resolve in importing the 
concept of the all volunteer force requires that the means to make such a plan work be 
implemented and not denied. We believe this corrnutment to the all volunteer force re-- 
quires that an educational incentive program be implemented, and such a plan should 
embody a number of concepts. They are: 

* 1. that the benefits ascribed to the plan should be fully* 

t funded through the Department of ^Defense, vith the VA 

r * • 

• supplying only the personnel Cincluding^-their cost) to 

* administer the program; * • 

' 2. that those currently enrolled in the V.E.A.P. program v<r - 

aid those service members who have eligibility under 

4 +' 

» the Vietnam Era GI Bill be accorded the opportunity to 
t 

0 participate in the new program; * i 

3. that the thrust of such legislation be aimed primarily 

toward the use of the benefits by the' veteran himself*, 

i * • 

«*. that the Reserves and National Guard be afforded the 

opportunity to become eligible, to some degree, for 

benefits under such a- program. 

Mr . ' Chairman , this concludes my testimony anfi I would be happy to respond to 

questions you may hlte at this time. > 
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* Resolution No. 6ii-^Government Reorganization 

WHEREAS, Public Law 95-17, the Reorganization Act of 1977, grants the President of 
tfie United States authority to revamp Executive Branch agencies below cabinet level, 
.subject to veto by either House of Congress within 60 days; and 

WHEREAS, when the President was Governor of the State of Georgia, he attempted to 
combine the Georgia State Department of Veterans Service with iflfcan Resources; and 

WHEREAS, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has historically opposed the splintering of 
veterans' benefits and programs by other departments and agencies; ^now, therefore 

QE IT RESOLVED, by- the 81st National Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
th*e United States, that we oppose any proposed Presidential" reorganization or other 
plan which would abolish all, or part bf the functions of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, or Its programs; consoli<k$e all, or part, of the Veterans Administration and 
its programs with any "other agency*, or, change the name of the Veterans Administra- 
tion or downgrade the, title of the Administrator; or, which would,* in any way, dis- 
member the integrity of the programs acministere^ by the Veterans Administration. 



4 

Adopted by the 81st National Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States held in Chicago, Illinois, August 15-21, 1980. 
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Resolution No. 697— Oppose Curtailment or Elimination ol Earned. Veteran 
Benefits and Privileges 

IfHEREAS, there is a growing trend toward reduction of*the earned benefits 
and entitlements of veterans, their spouses, dependents and survivors -which 
were explicitly promised or provided b> law or regulation in recognition of 
the hardshipsMnd dangers of service, life; and 

WHEREAS* the erosion of the earned benefits and entitlements are detrimental 
to the morale of veterans, active, reserve 'and retired; and 

KHEREAS, the continued .erosion and' reduction of earned benefits and entitle- 
mefvts^will adversely affect maintaining an effective and efficient military 
force needed for the security of the United States; now, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the 81st National Convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Kars of the United States, that we oppose all efforts by any individual, 
group, organization, governnent office, bureau or agency, or the United States 
Congress, to discriminate against a veteran, discharged unfler honorable condi- 
• tions, it to*eliminate or curtail in any manner their earned benefits or 
privileges. ' 

•I • 



/ 

» Adopted by the 81st National Convention of the* Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States held in Chicago, Illinois, August '15-21, 1980. 
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* \ STATEMENT OF THE 4 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 
BEFORE THe SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT, 
Of THE HOUSE VETERANS AFFAIRS COMMITTEE ONH.R, L400, 
THE VETERANS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE XCTOf1981, 
AND RELATED BILLS 

March 25, ,1981 ' ' , 

^CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

The*Am'ericon Veterans Committee welcomes the opportunity to testify today on ^ 
% legislation to enact o peace-time Gl Bill . We testified lost^r before the Senate 
Veterans Affairs Committee on behalf ofVuch* legislation, ond are pleased to ooain sup- 
port the principle of a peoce-time G! Bill. We commend this Subcommittee for holding 
these hearings ond focussing attention on the need for such legislation which would not 
only benefit thejeter)ns involved, bot also the notion as o whole.. We olso^e a v* 
designed pwce-time GIBitl as o means of assisting the All Volunteer Force r**— ' 
more representative cross-section of the notion's youth in meeting its manpower require- 
ments. * + ' 

o 

' AVC has always supported education benefits as o positive means df assisting > 
■* . * 

veterans in returning to'civilior; life. Many of our own members hove utilized past Gl 

bills ond have achieved their profeJonol status as q result of tHis veterans; benefit. 
The AVC platform states: 



\ well- 
» 

; attract a 
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„ » AVC believes that experience has shown that the federal funds* 

'** s used to pay educational benefits for veteran^ have been repaid 
, to the Treasury many* times over in trje form of higher income 

taxes collected from those whose education, financed by the , 
Gl Bill, has resulted in higher earnings. • 

/fVG has always supported the World War II model of the Gl Bill — providing 

veteran-students separate tuition tfnd living allowances. Under this system, the 

veteran-student is able to chose^the school that best suits his/her needs and talents, 

not the one with the lowest tuition. ^Both the Korean and the Vietnom-era Gl Bills 

provided a single allotment from which^the veteran had to pay tuition ond other school 

costs, and all living cosrs\ We believe that this kind of system does not permit the 

a t 

veteran a free choice of schools and that it channels the individual into the lowest- — 

r « 

cost schools, and had urged the World War II system be adopted. AVC therefore en- 

dorses the approach of Senator Armstrong's bill, S.25 and Congressman BennqUis bill , 

1 • model m . 7 

H.R. 135, in following the World War ll^which gave separate tuition and living Allow- 
ances. Not only is this "tuiji on -sensitive" approach more generous to the veteran, but 
it also allows a w^er rantje of options regarding choice of cofoege . 

The first GJ*Bill after World War II changed the face of this nation and its edu- 
cational profile.. General Omar Bradley reminded the nation of this fact during the 
> •* # 

25th anniversary cetebration.of the Gl Bill. 

The World War II Gl Bill was an investment in human beings. .. . 
It has paid unparalleled dividends<4ust as the Currej>*<Gl Bill is 
^already doing for thj young veterans of today. ... . 

In the G\. Bill, Congress offered tne veterans a valuable stake in » 
themselves. They took heart in the knowledge that the nation 
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stood ready to back^thei.rcivilian chances in making good* Vet- 
. * 6rans wanted only the fair chance to becpme self-supf>orting, 
self-sufficient/ self-respecting American citizens.... 

•* "V* » * 
The Gl Bill... provided a uniquely new and different*invesm\ent 
* * . in the proven capabilities of our young men and women . It gave 
* , them the freedom to find their own security as confidentl y as they 

had once sought securityfor the natjon .... 

. The Gl Bills give our democratic way of life greaf strength and* 
vitality/ Today-, as was true twenty-five years ago, it is on 
America^ fighting men that this nation must depend. Tneir serv " 
ice honors us all , and .today, on this SHver Anniversary of the 
Gl Bill, l.salute them all. . , . ^ 

' * 

As General Bradley Has so eloquently stated, the first Gl Bill was an investment 
in ljuman beings. The benefits to the nation from it ana! the bills which followed have 
been numerous; tangible in terms of tax dollars to the U.S; Treasury; intangible in the' 
quality of life enhanced by higher educational attainments and subsequent professional 
adva/ic^ment for millions of Americans who passed on these advantages to their children. 

When the Vietnam era Gl Bill ended in 1976, AVCfelt an o^porutntty w/Js lost 
that woiid have served the nation as a whole.* Like others, we noped that the Veterans,, ' 

Educational Assistance Program" created in, 197? to take its place, would be an adequate 

• • * * 

substitute. The Navy has reported that only 23 percent of the eligibles have partici- 

♦ * *" 

pared in YEAP. Other servicesfalso report sIm1tar*participation rates . Furthermore, ' 

it has been reported that almost one-third who opt to participate drop out of the pro- 

*• 

*gram. In contrast, the participation rate of veterans 1n the Vietnam Gl Bill is 56.4 „ 
percent. (If active duty personnel are included the, rate goes u,p t<^64.8 percent.) 
The rate for Jhe Korean Bill was 43 .4 # percent; for the peace-time cold war version, 
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4^>.5.percent, VEAP has not met the expectations af its designers and tak$n the place 
of a Gl Bill. 

AVC supports a peace-time Gl Bill and believes that the Arrrotrang-Bermett 

proposals will best achieve its purposes. We are convinced that a well-designed Gl 

bill at this time is ir> the best interests af the nation. Admiral Zech, testifying before 

this Subcommittee last week, summed it up well: » 

I believe further that an investment in the educational growth af aur • 
young people, those whp volunteer to serve in the military farces, 
x is an investment not only in the strength af aur nation, but, in a 

broader way, in the. future -of our country. e 

There is an important issue relevant to this discussion af a peace-time Gl Bill. 

\ \ 

Serious questions about the effectiveness af the All-Valunteep Farce have been raised. 

All the military services have endorsed enactment af a peace-time Gl Bill. The twa 

major problems identified by the tap personnel officers af all the services when they 
# 

appeared before this Subcommittee last week were "recruitment" and "retention." 
General Meyer, head af the Joint Chiefs af Staff, emphasized that "turbulence" in 
the ranks was the greatest deterrent to readiness in the armed farces today. All the 
services testifying last week are convinced a peace-time Gl Bill would address this 
"turbulence" ond meet the services* requirements for more effective methods af reten- 
tion and recruitment. 

But o Gl Bill should not be expected to b'e a panacea far meeting all the ills * 
af the AJI-Valunteer Force. The limitations af what a Gl Bill can da and should do * 
must be. recognized. Professor Charles Moskos in his testimony, before this Subcommittee 
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questions whether a GT Bill can simultaneously serve the purposes of both recruitment 
ecnd retention. We agree with Professor Moskos that a Gl Bill can serve as an effec- 
tive recruitment tool . It is possible that with a more representative mix, some re- 
tention problems will be ameliorated also. But we calf attention to Senator Arm- 
strong's warning that "a new*GI Bill is not the answer to all our military manpower 
problems, but it can be the answer to our recruitment problems — if we don ! toverburden 
the Gl Bill by trying to make it do too much" Furthermore, we believe that a Gl Bill 
must* be simple and easily understandable. Complicated formulas of differing eligibili- 
ties for different kinds and terms of service may discourage the prospective consumers 
and limit fts appeal. • 

The military services and astute observers believe that educational benefits 
are an incentive for recruitment, particularly af middle-class, college-bound youth 
*that are now almost totally unrepresented Tn the armed forces today. All the services 
reported an upsurge of enlistments in the months before the Vie^am^era Gl Bill of 
Rights expired in 1976. A peace-time Gl Bill would provide a more representative 
military force because it would attract higher numbers oftrtjjh school graduates and 
educajion-moti voted youth. Furthermore, the services foresee a lower attrition rate 
with this kind of representation. Admiral -Zech predicted that with this richer mix 
of high school groduates, there would be eventually a reduced demand for accessions. 
Lower 'attrition rates would be an indirect benefit of the recruitment potential of a 
peace-time G I Bill . 
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Clearly-, a more representative military force is desirable, bath practically and 

philosophically. We have raised questions about the representativeness of the All- 

Volunteer Force in the past, and whether it was desirable to have only a narrow seg- 

ment of the population bear the burden of military service as is the situation today. 

Under the current workings of the AVF, the less educated, the less advantaged, are 

fulfilling this role. AVC raised this question before: whatare the implications fora 
» i 

society that excuses its privileged and better-educated from sharing in .the defense of 
the. nation? The services have given ample testimony as to their interest in having a 
more representative force with a richer mix of high school graduates and upper per- 
centile enlistees. 1 ' 

Arguments have been made against passage of a peace-time Gl Bill that it is 
not cost-effective and that it is too expensive. We think that Professor Moskos in his 

testimony demonstrates this is not the case. 

» e 

We also share the view that retention problems should be mainly addressed by 

ik * 

other means. We recognize retention as a reaf problem, one that is crucial to the 
effectiveness of the Ready Force. The questions of adequate pay, housing, medical 
care need to be addressed. But also questions of esprit de corps and the institutional 
framework of military service are ones that have" yet to be explored. We believe it * 
would be sel£-defeating however if the proposed Gl Bill would seek primarily to deal 
with these ather areas of concern. V », \ 

AVC therefore urges enactment of a peace-time Gl Bill using a World War II 
model .and supports legislation along the Ijnes of the Armstrong-Bennett bills. 
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. TESTIMONY OF GABRIEL P. BRINSKY 
AMVETS National Service & Legislative Directory 



To The s 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION* TRAlNIUP AND EMPLOYMENT 

Before 

THE HOUSE VETCRANS AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
* March 25, 1981 



AMVETS appreciates the opportunity to appear before this Sub-Committee 
to express Its views on Hfc 1400 which would amend Title 38, United States 
Code, to establish new educational assistance programs for veterans aftd for 
members of the Armed Forces. 

9 In testimony during the 96tji Congress before Sub-Committees of .the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee^, AMVETS expressed the view that while 
we were sympathetic to the projjlsms of the military in the recruitment 
and retention of personnel^h'is^asWlctly a matter for the Armed 
.Forces and veterans benefits administered by the Veterans Administration 
.should not be resorted to 1n order ^ obtain the desired goals. It was 
then,* and 1t continues to be, our opinion that veterans benefits should 
■loYbe utilized as a means to sojve or correct problems which are strictly 
military in nature or origin. % 

We have no quarrel with the concept and purpose of HR 1400. Our 
objection to certain provisions j>f the B111 1s more philosophical and 
academic in nature, rather than substantive. A ' 

HR 1400 1s not a veterans 1 B111 and 1t 1s not an Armed Forces B1U. 
It 1s a mixture of both. We strongly favor a veterans' educational 
assistance bill and we would have no objection 1f a peripheral benefit ■ 
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accrued to the Armed Forces which would aid it in Vts recruitment and 
retention of persorfneK Still, 1n our opinion, 1t should be a veterans' 
bill consistent with and* in the mold of past legislation and should be 

\ v ■ „ . - 

administered by the Veterans Administration. 

This it' not a veterans' bill. I wjjl not refer to Its specific 
provisions with which! am sure that this Committee 1s eminently 
familiar. Broadly, it would provide certain benefits for peace time N 
service which were never available heretofore to those who had served 
ill time of war. Its obvious purpose is to .assist 1n the recruitment and 
retention of military personnel than the creation of an additional vet- 
erans' benefit. The supplemental educational assistance for additional 
service, £he transfer of entitlement to dependents, and the preservlce 
educational assistance programs, are purely divorced from any prior 
concept of veterans educational benefits. 

- It Is the viaw-of AMVETS that there 1s a, need for a veterans edu- 
cational bill. v Such'legislation should be consistent and^ within the 
realm of past veterans' educational* assistance programs. Should the 
military by reason of having difficulty to recruit and "maintain personnel 
in the Voluntary Armed Forces' desire to add* auxlll iary benefits, it 
should do so under separate legislation. "Thus, 1t should leave intact 
v the conceptual role of the Veterans Administration of administering r 
benefits solely for veterans. Under this bill, the authority 'of the 
Veterans Administration would be expanded to administer to the members 
of the Armed Forces, and preserylpe non-veterans, as well. 

«v> . « 

AMVETS traditionally has zealous!^ advocated the retention of the 
administration of veterans benefits in the Veterans Administration. We 
have opposed any erosion of this function. As a corollary, we prefer 
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that its role not be extended beyond the administration of current 
clearly defined veterans' benefits. For changes 1n either direction 
• could result in the erosion of the present lines of demarcation to the 
point that the Agency would lose Its entity as the Veteran^ 

Administration. * 

This having been said, AMVETS has no substantive quarrel with 
HR 1400 and except for the reasons stated has no objection to Its 
enactment. 

This concludes my remarks. Thank you. 
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I am Lee Hughes, Director of Education of the Marine Corps Institute 
TmCI)» * I am = f order Marine Corps officer and teacher and have recently 
• completed my seventeenth year of service with MCI « the. last 6 years as 
Director of 'Education. * > 

I am not giving a policy statement for the Marine Corps, but after being 
involved in all aspects of training by correspondence for over 17 years, I 
think that I am eminently qualified to speak about correspondence training in 
the Marine Corps and in tfie armed-forces. 

Today there are over 800,000 U.S. military personnel enrolled 1n 
correspondence courses covering several thousand subjects ranging from the . 
Industrial College of the firmed Forces to the operation and employment of the 
M-60 machinegun. 

For some servicemen and women, correspondence training is t/ie^primary 
means of acquiring training. For example, the Marines of the -Marine Security 

s 

Battalion assigned to United States embassies all over th*e world are among the 
biggest users of MCI courses. "* ^ • 

The Marine Corps thinks highly enough of correspondence training tq add 
up to 50 points to composite scores (used for determining promotion 
. eligibility) for competing courses. In addition, the management of the , 
correspondence course program and the unit completion rate are items that are 
•inspected by the Inspector General of the Marine Corps in his annual unit 

i 

inspections.. » 

Correspondence study is an integral part of the training of all military 
services. A service-man or woman becomes accustomed to the correspondence 
method of study ^ rt is sel Spaced and an effective^method of learning'. It 
seems to me that it is quite natural for' a former service person to look to 
v continue this method of stud,y. when ,he or she returns to the civilian world.* 
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Whether it is a course from an rtHSC accredited school or j>ne of the numerous^ 
'academic courses offered by over 100 of our major universities, there is d 
large population which feels M at home" with the home study method of learning. 

4 

I feel* that these people should have th'e right to continue their -education, 
using the 0.1. Bill benefits that they have earned, at an, accredited 
correspondence school. Wfiat better way to accomplish the provisions of 
section 1416 of the proposed Veterans Educational Assistance Act of 1981 than 
to allow a'secvice person to use the C.I. Bill to further his or her education 
by correspondence study while continuing to perform his or her military duties 
no matter where he or she fs stationed. I strongly, urge <your positive 
consideration for retaining the right to study by correspondence as an option 
4 fn the 6:1. Billl"* * . • • 
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SOME FACTS 
' ON CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 



According to 'studies by the National Center-for Education Statistics; home^study 
tuitions are considerably less than those of resident schools. Further, under, the 
current G.l. Bill, home.study students are pa>d only 70% of the tuition amount — 
not a monthly stipend . 

( m 

Eliminating correspondence training from the G.l. Bill wiU force servicemen 
and veterans intoju^er cost residential schools . Since attendance at resi- 
dential schools costs more, any savings realized by cutting out home study 
will b^nullihed. 

•Veterans studying by correspondence under the current G.I. Bill are paid onl£ 
70% of the cost of tuition and are paid only after they have completed their lessons. 
This "after the fact" payment method,makes overpayments impossible. 

Correspondence schooUprovide entry leveF jbb. training in skill areas of 
critical national value: electronics technology, computers, enginepring top- 
its, etq. Correspondence study is often the "last chance" school for veterans. 

Correspondence training is a top choice of active duty service persons: 
over one thdtf of th£ Vietnam era service persons chose home study as a 
method for study. ' + 

Correspondence training is effective. The largest supplier of home study courses 
is th^ U.S. military The various armed services train over one million stur 
'dents a'year using this cost effective. methods 

Correspondence training helps g etV n -P r ^ chv V***^^ ; 
veterans into-us<Jful civiUan jdbs fast. Courses.are practical and vocational. 
Home study has long been used by business^and industry for internal personnel 
training. The nation's economy benefits .with every technician trained by this 
method*. 

Correspondence courses reach out to train veterans who are geographically 
isolated, homebound by war injuries, or unemployed and unwilling to attend 
resident schools with people who are many years younger. 
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STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 

I am John F. Thompson, President of McGraw-Hill Conunuing,Education Center 
of Washingtpn, D.C. I am the Vice Chairman of the Accrediting Commission of the 
National Home Study Council. I have also served as the Nr^SC President In JMy 

I will cpmplete my twentyfifth year of service in home study education, 

> v 

I 

Before final action is taken on correspondence study. in the G.J. Bill. I urge that 
careful consideration be given to this statement and to the distinguished record 
home study schools have achieved in helping veterans and active duty persons. 

Jhe Home Study Field 
I submit this statement convinced that home study has really helped veterans, 
lUs an educational method that is better understood by veterans and the every- 
day man-on-the-street than by most professional educators, legislators and reg- 
ulators. It is an unusual combination of educational product and service that is 
used.by people to fill their educational needs. Home study is used in many ways. 
" * but by large it is the-^ind of education that appeals to people who can't or , 
won't take advantage of more conventional educational method^- 

jToday , more than three million Americans are enrolled in home study courses > 
It is estimated that since 1900 some 50* million Americans have taken home*study 



NHSC schools offer more than 500 different academic and vocational courses by. 
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mail, such as: accounting, appliance repair, automotive mechanics, business 

administration, electronics, hotel-motel management, microcomputers, loc^smithmg 

surveying, and hundreds of other courses. Some unique coursestarc not offered 
j 

in resident schools. All of these, courses make use of specifically written texts and 
quite often include recordings, sample materials, and practical "hands on" training 
'Course lengths range from one to four years. The vast majority of schools enroll 
a/d teach students entirely through the mails. [ 



Over the years home study schools can point to a solid record of achievement in 

providing valuable service to the nation and to many veterans who. without 

* the benefits of home study, would surely have been denied an opportunity for edu- 

* 

» cation or training. Since the founding of the first private home study school in 

1890, these schools have continued to meet a need not met by traditional education. 
* ' v» 

More importantly, we should realize that, if we are to attract highly quahfiecLmen 

and *frQmen into the military today and keep them in the service — home study 

training shtould certainly be one benefit which is offered to them. Why? Because, 

as the data snow, home study is a top choice of active &uty people. 

Home study has been an ideal educational alternative for service persons and 
» 'veterans. including: 

* the home*bound. individuals ~ who, because of society's barriers. Iack<pf 
transportation, or a handicap, cannot take advantage of local educational 
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. resources. Students may be in hospitals or prisons — but they can continue 
their education > nonetheless. , _ 

* the geographically isolated — the individuals whose primary source of edu- 
cational opportunity may well be the school which tSses the postal system. 
Tens of thousands of active duty service people pver the years have fit this 
classification. 

A * 

* the busy adultj- NHSC surveys reveal that tjie typical home study student 
is in his or her mid-thirties, beyond the age when most of us receive. our 
formal schooling. Many returning veterans, unable ^devote their' tirAe to 
classroom study, opted to study by mail while they struggled to get re-estab-, / 
lished in society, s*art a family and ea£$Ta"m&dest living while still trying * * 
to gain — or update — a salable civilian skill. "„'*•• - •* 

' V * *- 

* The National Home' Study Council ' * V 

The National Home Study Council, founded ,ln 1926 under the cooperative leader- # 

ship*of the Carnegie Corporation of New York and .the National Better Business 

« 

Bureau, is usually referred to as the NHSC . It is a non-profit educational asso- 
caaUon of more than 90 accredited home*study schools. "Although the NHSC is 
nationally known and its Accrediting Commission is nationally recognized, it is 
relatively small when compared to <nost other educational associations^ NHSC 
schools are located in 23 States and tne District of Columbia. The association is 
financed entirely by dues paid by members. ^ While the Council is a non-profit ^ 



lation, it receives no financial assistance of any kind from the government. 

\ * * »"•••* 

The independent mne^fmember Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study 

Council was established in 1955, shortly thereafter, it gained the approval of Jhe 

c U.S. Department of Education as the "nationally recogn>zed accrediting agency" ■ 
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for home study schools,. The Accrediting Commission includes five public mem- 
bers (representatives from the fields of industry, postsecondary education, busi- 
* ness , government, and counseling) > and four members from the field of home 
study education* • ^ ^ 4 

u< » Home Study and the Veteran ^ * 

For the veteran or active duty person, home study has long been an accepted way 
of Requiring a career skill in a convenient, effective way. 

During the late 1960's and early 1970' s, of all active duty servicemen using their 
G.I. Bill benefits, over half of tKem used their benefits to enroll with a correspond- 
ence school. The barriers of time and space did not prevent these people from 

c i » 

preparing to make a smooth re-entry into the peacetime work place., Home stud^ * 

* y 
was there to help them. And it did! v 

» 

In- fact , a publication entitled "Veterans Benefits Under Current Education Pro- 
grams OB 04-77-1)," published by the Veterans Administration, reported the 

» , . * « 

following: 

• o 

More than 1.1 million veterans, and service personnel have studied corre-^ 
spondence, courses during the period 1966-1976. This represents 17.8% of 
* the total of all G.I. Bill students enrolling in all types of schools. 

More than 33% (or 240,198) of the service personnel on active duty using 
G.I. Bill benefits enrolled in correspondence courses. 

- ~Vl'he report states: "Almost all correspondence training has been taken at 
schools other than colleges-.? In fact, 99.2% of the students studied' with 
private home study schools ... the" vast majority of them with NHSC schools^ 

For peacetime posf-Korean veterans, mope-tnan 23% (or 324,510) of the stu- 
dents elected to studyHjy corrjsnontfcnce. StatefcF^nTVeterans Administration; 
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"The relatively high incidence of correspondence training among trainees 
who are peacetime post-Korean conflict veterans probably reflect* the fact 
that for many of these older, more established veterans correspondence is 
the only type of training flexible enough to fit their more rigid family and 
job requirements . " 



In the 1980's, we face new challenges as a nation: presenting our liberty by 
maintaining a strong defense posture . The key asset to a strong military is to 
have a caclre of educated, talented people. And, if we ever hope to get the best 
qualified people into our military — and keep them there — horae^study training 
must be offered as a benefit. * _ ^ * 

The Benefits and Advantages of Home Study 
One of the central advantages of the home study method has been its flexibility . 

In a 1976 Veterans Administration report, Senate Committee Print No. 49 (94th 
Congress) entitled, "Training by Correspondence Under the G.I. Bill," it was 
stated: mfa. 

Correspondence training has a much lower average cost than other types 
of training. And correspondence training is convenient. Potential train- 
ees, who would have to give up their job or suffer some other inconvenience 
to take other types of training, can often use their spare time to take cor- 
respondence training, as can many service personnel whose duties preclude 
other types of training. In addition, correspondence training has the attri- 
bute of less foregone earnings than other types of training because i^can be 
• taken in the trainee's spare time. It, therefore, requires no living expense 
subsidy in addition to tuition. ' * • 

Other factors explaining the popularity. of ho me s'tu dy include: 

1 v Home study is one of the lowest cost types of jobation . lri^^976 National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics Report, "Learning a Skill Through Correspondence 
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it was stated: "Correspondence programs cost less, on the average, than 
those taken in residential schools. In 1976, the average charge for all cor- 
respondence programs was $698 and $1 , 693^pr non-correspondence programs 
A similar 1978 study by NCES affirmed this wide gap. . , « 

Home study is a valid educational alternative. More than two dozen research 
studies over the past 50 years have shown that n . . . the research seems 
clearly to indicate that correspondence students perform just as well as, and 7 
in some cases better than, tjieir- classroom counterparts." (Source: Corre- 
spondence Study: A Summary Review of the Research and Development 
Literature by David E. Mathieson, 1970). 

The single largest supplier of home study in the world is the U.S. military. 
To active duty personnel, home study training is an integral part of every 
career person's training portfolio. For example, the ^tension Course Ins*^ - " 
tuteof the U.S. Air Force enrolls over 300,000 students. The Marine Corps 

9 

Institute enrolls some 100, 000 g students. The U.S. Army enrolls over 280,000 
students and has over 2,000 courses* Other service correspondence schools 
include the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Coast Guard. Most of these schools nave 
been*' operating for 50 years or more. 

The Air Force , Army and Marine Corps correspondence schools are all ac- 

* * <r * 

. r 

credited by the Accrediting Commission of the National ^Home Study Council. 
The military has identified correspondence study as one of the most cost ef- 
ficient training methods available. • / 
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4. The Federafaiiovernment is the single Jar gest supplier and user of correspond 
ence instruction in the United States. In 1973, nearly 2 million students were 
enrolled by government agency correspondence schools r almost 50% of the 
home study student. body in America. 

Federal agencies with correspondence schools include the Federal Aviation 
Administration, the U .S. Department of Agriculture, the Department of Trans- 
portation, tne U.S. Postal Service, and the Office of Personnel Management, 
to name* a few. 

' The government has found home study- to be a flexible, effective teaching' 

* * • -3 

method which has been proved to be both economical and "controllable" in 

<* .Of 

terms of educational content and level of educational quality. * 

5. In a 1976 Stanford University research project entitled, Home Based Educa- 

A 

wn , funded by the National Institute & Education , the following major con 
elusions were reached: 

, \ 

The "large numbers" of students taking the wide variety of courses by cor- 
respondence "provide adequate testimony to^the need for home-based (cor- 
■ respondence) education." ^ - — <y~ " 

Correspondence instrucuon is relatively inexpensive and "it will continue to 
have a robust future for the rest of this century . " 

0 ' 
Budget Considerations .- y *" 

* j 

The Administration and Congress are-laudSbly seeking ways to cut the budget 
in an equitable fashion . But, should correspondence training be a part of these 
budget cuts? t 
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We believe .the answer is "NO." To summarize our position, we submitjhat^r- 
reepondence study is: * 

the least expensive method for job training requiring the least expenditure 



one of the xno^t-popular forms of education among active duty service>eo- 
ple oe^efaliy, and hence, a powerful inducement for enlistment ami reten- 

^tionT 

a highly cost effective way of providing useful, critical skills to veterans 
— as demonstrated by the heavy use of home study by the military. 

able to train thousands of veterans outside the classroom walls, where month- 
ly benefits for a one year electronics*prograra run up a larger tab, as shown, 
below: ' 

Electronics Technology Courses 

(Veteran with 3 Dependents) *f 

Home Study - - . Residence (full-time) 

7<J% x $1,200 tuition = $840 paid by 12 months x $493 = $4/056 costs 

government. b Y government. 

It's simple arithmetic. The Federal GoveiymenCwould save $3, 216 on just 
this one typical case . 

\- 

incapable of creating the cost over-runs as seen in residence institutions, 
since home study students are paid only after the fact. 

* \ 

Preserve 'Home Study for, a Strong America 
We submit that home study scHools have done the nation a service by providing 
• high quality career vocational training to oVer one milUon veterans*. If anything, 
hdtoe* study should be commended by Congress for helping to reach out and en- 
hance the employabiUty of veterans who might never have taken any other avenue 

M 

toward employabiUty. . m 
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We submit thdk if Congress asks the students who took courses if they had bene- 

> 

£ted, the overwhelming response would be "YES.". 

• * 

We submit that correspondence training has, for over three decades, helped 

underemployed or unemployed veterans, disabled or isolated veterans, and 

'older or disadvantaged' veterans, and opened the door to educational opportunity 
» ♦ 
f i 

to them . 

We submit that home study beneEts will help atjract qualified people into the 

military. _ 

>. 

We respectfully submit that it is in the nation's best interest that Congress encour- 
age greater participation by veterans in correspondence training — to put more 
people back to work to get the country going again. 

We face a need in our society to provide our veterans andSservice people with, 
•"more ways to obtain specific, job-related training.^ We must make better use of 
alternative fqrrns of education like home study which are, by their nature, well- 
equipp^d to fill critical gaps in our^ educational system. 

* • * 

Home study will continue to ffrow in the military, in the government and in civilian 

circles because there wUl be future generations of people who won't be able to 
report regularly to a classroom to learn, but who, nonetheless, need and deserve 
jhe right to study on their;own, wherever they wish, at their own learning pace. 



America needs home study^s never before, and Congress should support this educa- 

> 

tionally effective, energy efficient, low cost way to train people. 



\ 
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.STATEMENT OP JAMES D. HITTLE, BRIG. GEN*, U.S. MARINE CORPS (RET.) 
Mr* Chairman: 

My name is James D. Hittle. ' I am a retired Brig. Gen., U.S. Marine * 
Corps. % 

I appear before you as a private citizen. It is my hopfe that I can 
provide ypu with some information that may help persuade this subcommittee 
as to the need for and benefits of new'military education legislation. 

My interest in the 'subject you are considering goes back many years. 
At the present time I am a consultant (non-paid) to the Commandant df the 
Marine Corps for equal opportunity and related personnel matters. In 
this capacity, I visit -major Marine Corps bases at which I mefet, over a 
period of 2-3 days', with small groups of officer and enlisted personnel. 

My conclusions on military education^ legislation are based on my 
interest in military personnel matters, and on my informal discussions 
with these groups. * 

Briefly here are my conclusions: 

Our armed services today are faced with two big problems: First, / 
the failure to attract into service enough people of high mental standards? 
and second, the failure to retain in service Enough of £hose who do meet 
higher mental standards, t firmly believe that^a new GI Bill could help 
solve these dual problems. f* 

But it must - and I emphasize this point - be the . right,, kind of a 

> * ■ \ 
GI Bill. , " - < ' 

As* I see it, here, in br.ief is what is needed, in a new GI Bill: 

1. The serviceman should not have to leave the service,,, as in the 
£ast, to use his full time educational entitlements.^ They should be 
available to him even softer a -service career. , 

2. The entitlements should be transferable to either the spouse or 
* child.* The retention problem would be alleviated by making the transfer 
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rights^available only after a fixed number of years of service. Sixteen 
years seems a reasonable figure. 

To avoid rare abuse of th» transfer rights, "instant children" by 
last minute adoption should be •disqualified- A reasonable safeguard 
provision woul£ require legal child status for two years in order to 
benefit from transfer rights. 

Educational transfer rights would be accurately tuned to one of the 
most serious problems facing the service family today - the high cost of 
a college education. In spite of the recent and projected pay and 
allowance increases, most service families are still barely able to keep 
up with the cost of everyday living. ( • 

To save out of current income enough for a child's college education 
surely isn't possible for the average service family. Yet/ for most 
servicemen, like most civilians, their hope and ambition is to see a 
child through college. 

A 16-year transfer requirement would clearly, »and firmly, require 
a career commitment in return for a §overnment-paid college education 
for a serviceman's child. Tfc ^notijMilY fair to the government and t^ie 
individual, but it could well be, in view of the exodus of expensively 
trained officers, NCO's and petty officers from the* service, one of the 
best doUars and cents investments from the government's standpoint. 

In "short, I firmly believe a new GI Bill would^hefr) attract people 



with higher mental standards into service, and wtth transfer rights it 
would be a powerful reason for many of them staying in the service. Thus 
it would meet, to a "significant degreeT^he present need to get such j 
people into service, and then getting thereto stay in service. 

s Tn msj^recent discussions with junior officers and enliste'ds, I found 
them, intensely interested in such educational transfer entitlement. * 
Those with families said it would be a major factor in deciding M to go 



for 20 or more. " ' ' <\ » { 

The reaction was pretty well summed up when a% Marine sergeant said, 

* * 

almost in amazement, "Do you mean that if I go for career I could put 
my daughter through college?" That in itself tells why 'congress should, ^ 
.pass a GI Bill with transfer rights. 

Thank you,* Mr. Chairman. * 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished Committee, I an Robert W. 
Nolan, National Executive Secretary of the Fleet Reserve Association* The FRA 
is*a service organization comprised of 148,000 career enlisted personnel 
and comoissioned officers with prior enlisted service in the U. S. Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. As a retired Navy chief Petty Officer, it is my privilege 
to present their views on the subject of an educational benefit incentives 
prograa to attract and retain personnel in our Armed Services. 

1 believe ay testimony today ~is rather unique among that which you are 
"receiving. That is because it is based entirely upon the views expressed by 
thirty-nine active duty personnel representing approximately 200,000 of their 
contemporaries in the military commands homeported or stationed— In the .greater 1 
San Diego, California area. The thirty-nine active duty members appeared before 
U>e C.I. Bill Forum last Saturday, 21 KafCn 1981 in San Diego. The forum was 
co-sponsored by U. S. Representative Duncan L. Hunter and the Fleet Reserve • 
Association to learn what those directly affected by the passage of this legis- 
la t ion think would attract and retain military personnel. The witnesses ranged 
from persons in pay grades E-4 with three years of service to E-9 with thirty 
years of service. Jn almost ever/ case^ each witness was serving as the spokes- 
man for his contemporaries expressing the views of a ship's crew, an air wing 
pr the personnel of a Naval, Marine or Coast Guard* command. One witness was 
Sergeant First Class Todd, U.S.A., a veteran of 27 years, who is currently one 
*of the U. S. Army's recruiters in San Diego. 
PRESENTATION * , 

Mr. Chairman, I appeared before this Subcommittee on 29 July 1975 as it 
considered the wisdom of extending the maximum education benefits from thirty- 
six to forty-five months and setting a new termination date for veteran's 
educational benefits. We were the only' "career military organization to appear. 
Ue cited the then current law: 
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''Section 1662(a), Chapter 34, Title 38, United States Codi: (a) Ho educational 

assistance shall be afforded, an eligible veteran under this -chapter beyond 

the date 10 years after his last discharge or release from active duty 

after January 31, 1955.*' 

The FRA's testimony was in full support of* retaining that provision of law. 

Ue stated, "The Fleet Reserve Association contends that the military 

careerist who qualifies as a wartime veteran is entitled to receive the same 0 

veteran's benefits as do those veteran^ who do not pursue a military career... If 

his veteran's benefits are abrogated, it could well give our career personnel 

.pause for concern as to whether they should reenlist or seek an education — 

Such a breach of faith is not a firm foundation on which to build the ^desired 

All Volunteer Force." < * 5,a 

Time has proven the FRA's fears Were well grounded as you have received 

testimony from the personnel chiefs of the Services that forty percent 'of those 

o 

leaving military service state their primary reason for leaving is to gain a > 

i * * " * * 

college education prior to 31 December 1989. This exodus of experienced military 

Q 

manpower and leadership will continue to increase as 31 December 1989 draws 
closer if, the law is not changed. 
THE G. I . BILL FOftLM PREPARATIONS 

In preparation for the G.I. Bill Forum, 6,000 copies of the attached 
"G.i. Bill Forum Testimony Guide" were distributed to the Navy's Command Chief 

Petty Officers and Career Counselors, the Marine Command Sergeants Major and 

s 

the Coast Guard Command Enlisted Advisors in the San Diego area. This enabled 
military personnel to know what proposals the Congress is considering and to 
intelligently prepare for their appearance before the G.I. Bill Forum Panel. 
U. S. Representative Duncan L. Hunter, Dr. Glenn Beardmore, Vice President of 
Administration of Rational University and Dr. Patricia A. Watson, Director of 
Academic Services of the University of San Diego and myself were the panelists. 
Mr. Robert Emmerichs, Professional Staff Member of the House Armed Services 
Committee was present as an observer. 
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THE OONCENSUS OF tt€ TESTIMONY RECEIVED 

Congressman Hunter and the Fleet Reserve Association arc publishing a 

detailed report* on the C.I. BUI Forua. However, to assist this Committee In 

Its deliberations, the following Is a summary of the key points of testimony 

recelve£pt the forua. ~ 

THE WORTH OF THE VETERANS EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, "VEAP" 

All witnesses testified that the "VEAP** was a dismal failure as an educational 

Incentive plan. They did not believe its latest improvements would Improve Its 

acceptability. Several career counselors testified that the only time a person 

contacted them about VE^P was to withdraw fr&m the plan. They set the percentage 

of those who remain In VEAP at: about 5 percent. Another witness classified the 

Increase of VEAP benefits as "s band-aid approach". In answer to the question, « 

"What motivated you to participate in VEAP?", Personnelman fhird Class J. A. 

Valdez, U.S.N, of the Naval Air Station at Hlramar seated, "It Is better than 



nothing, sir." The sudience applauded hls\ statement. 
II 



ELIGIBILITY PROVISIONS PROPOSED 

\ 



All thirty-nine witnesses fully supported an educational benefits tncentlvty 
program based on a two-tiered concept which woulA apply to: • 

1. \ All who remain in or enter the Armed forces and complete a minimum of 

W enlistment of honorable service and IS ELIGIBLE FOR RE-ENLISTMENT. 

2. The exception to the reenlistment eligibility would be* for those 
released for military disability with an honorable discharge. 

3. They felt It -Is equitable and absolutely necessary to provide education 
.benefits po persons serving a' combination of sctlve duty and Selected 
Reserve or National Cuard service under lengthier terms but to assure 

* Reserve and Guard personnel a college education. 
. 4. They are abaolutely opposed to granting benefits to persons separated 

administratively "under honorable conditions" or 'diahonorably dlacharged. 
S. The witnesses were unanimous that-fche new law should have a stipulated 
limiting date after the service member's last discharge or release 
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r from active duty. 

o , 

6. The witnesses were unanimous that those service members who are qualified 
—under. ijfhe Cold War G.I. Bill and subsequently qualify under the new 

law havik the option of electing benefits under one of the two laws. 

7. The majority of the witnesses believed the new law should be retroactive 
to 1 JanuarV 1977. * * - 

EDUCATION BBEFITS OFFERED * . ' 

The witnesses were\of the unanioous opinion that a two-tiered program with 
benefits phased on length .of service' offered the best basis fejr 'attracting and 
retaining service pers"ortfoel. The following are the main points of their testimony 
1. The overwhelming Majority recommended and Supported a non-contributory 
plan. 



I 



2. They were adamant^ opposed to linking education benefits to^military 

.skills. They said critical skill retention can be achieved more 

economically by other means causing less dissension in the ranks. 

t 

3. The vast majority believed that maximum benefits should be earned in- 
eight years ol service 

4. All witnesses were in agreement that any program should be monitored 
accuratflp to assure individuals are receiving an education thus, 
preserving tfre program's integrity. x 

THE TRANSFERABILITY OPTION 

* The option that sparked the greatest amount of comment was the proposal of 

^transferability of benefits to the sponsor's spouse and children. While the 

overwhelming majority of witnesses testified there would be no jrea pretention 

incentive without the transferability option, there were others that' fel£ the 

% 

earned educational benefit should be transferred to dependent children only 
and not to the spouse. When those who stated ^opposition to the transferability 
proposal were asked their reasons, they replied, they felt the cost of the 
provision may harm the chances of a new law being enacted. All witnesses were 
in agreement that the option df the transferability should be left to ihe service 
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member alone and -not -the respective local courts. All wltnes&s were of thet-. 
opinion the transferability option should only be' earned after a. minimum of 
ten years of* service. 

OTHfR 'PROPOSED OPTIONS , % § 

The witnesses expressed solid support for the other proposed options contained 
in the various bills introduced to date, such as: 

1. _ Pre-service educational entry program, and 

2. 'Educational l^an forgiveness for a specified period of service obligation. 

4N SERVICE. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS * , ^ 

* 

Every witness had praise fortune; various in-service education programs end 



felt they should be strengthened and ibetter publicized. However, the Navy 

witnesses emphasized the majority olf the In-service education programs' are of 

little value to the Sailor while he is serving aboard Ship, in a submarine or 

deployed in am aircraft «*tpg. The programs' maximum benefits are attained, 

largely /during the shore duty tours. All witnesses agreeduhat In-Service G.I. 

Bill benefits should be paid in the same- manner and amounts as is paid to the 

iepa rated veteran. 

. • - 

CONCLUSION ^ ' ' 

*- . \ *» 

Every witness stressed the value of 'education benefits as a viable means . 

to attract and retain personnel 'for our Armed Forces. They expressed, the 

opinion there is not hing^roj^lflpi offering young Americans an education in 

1 exchange for military service. Indeed, "some stared this wou^d enhance the 

military in the eyes of the Aaerican public, as<>wcll as enhancing the military. 

For all of ^Rese reasons, the Fleet Reserve' Association subscribes to the 

majority views expressed at the G.I, Bill R>rum and will actively support the 

enactment of an educational benefits incentive program that embraces the pro- 



vision's recommended at the G.I. Bill Forum. 



1 rfe appreciate the opportunity to express. these views today. We love and 
• . V* 

respect our representative form of government. That is why we. spend the major 

' " ^ * 9 ■ ' 

, portion of our adult lives to defend and perpetuate it, On.be^aff 6f my 148,000 

* * 

Shipmate* and their families, I thanjc.you, Mr. Chairman. 



/ 
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USN * USMC * USCG 

SOUND OF 10 CONGRESS! 

wa ffte US. Rep. Hunter/ FR A G./. B/// Forum/ 



in 



G.I. DILL FORUll TESTIMOIJY GUIDE „ 

U S. Representative Duncan Hunter (MA), of California's 42nd U.S. Concessional 
District (a portion of. San Diego and Chula Vista), and the Fleet Reserve Association^ 
are co-sponsoring a G.I. BILL FORUll to learn what the views of enlisted- / ers ™f£ 
are regardin S the provisions of a new peacetime G.I. Bill The open forum be 
held in the Town and Country Room of the Toun and Country Hotel, 500 Hotel c ^^> 
San California from 0900 to 1630 on Saturday, 21 March 1981. The Forum will 

consist of volunteer active duty personnel presenting testimony to a Panel on vhat 
provisions o£ : law should be in a successful and effective peacetime G.I. Bill. 

The Panel will consist of U.S. Representative Duncan Hunter ^ former U.S. Rep- 
resent Bob « son, the Fleet Revive Association's registered lobbyist, National 
Executive Secretary Robert «l. tolatt, U.S.M. (Retired)', and recognized experts in*the 
field of education . t ^ 

The Panel will be soliciting active duty personnel's opinions on such questions 
as , 

1. What educational benefits do you feel will attract and retain qualified 
personnel in our Armed Forces 9 

2. What mix of military service for education benefits would you deem to be 
fair' 

3. Should you have the option of transferring your earned education benefits ♦ 
to your dependents 9 

4 'low much time after release from active duty should b^ granted to pursue 
an education 7 

5. Should equal education benefits be granted fo^Heserve servicers for 
active duty service 7 ^ 

0. S. Representative Duncan Hunter is » member if the U.S. House of fP""*""**'' 
Comlttee on Armed Services. He is also a member of \t« House Armed Services Subconmittee 
on "tlitary Pe^onnel and Compensation which will pass on Che provisions of a peace- 
cine C.I Bill/ Therefore, your views will be presented to chat Subc^mmiccee during 

Ldeliberacions on the subject. You are invited to attend the orum on 21 March 
1081 and especially invited to present Che view* of your Shipmates on this' key legis 
lacion. 

To assist you in preparing for your appearance before Che" G.I, BILL FORUM we 
have -itca hed a br?« analysis of che current eighc bills which have been W*M 
iTche louse-fend Senace Co establish a- new G I. BUI. Please review .cheir provisions 
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and see how they differ. Very possibly', you may believe a law should be enacted n 
that contains provisions £roo each of these bills. Please give us your thoughts ,$nd^ 
tU? rationale for the provisions you deem important. <T 

r * 

Me suggest to you that you choose one witness to represent your ship, station or 
base and present thre testimony* Io this manner, we can make the most of the limited 
time available and the panel can hear the maximum -number of witnesses. Please use t 
the attached testimony guide in preparing your testimony in advance. Tfou will turn 
your Statement in to Congressman Hunter at the completion of your testimony, it will 
serve as a reference for hin when he returns to the Congress. Youmay wish to make 
a'copy of it for yourself to keep. Your prepared statement should not exceed four 
3 1/2' x 11 sheets of paper typed double-spaced on one side only with normal margins 
Please keep your statement brief and concise so as"to assure there will be ample time 
for the Panel members to discuss the points oT yoOr statement wi£h you. 

You should begin your statement befcore the G.I. Bill Panel by stating your name, 
rate or grade, Branch of Service, years of service, present duty station, and billet 
and the organization or group you are/ representing as outlined in the spaces provided 
on the next page. » f 

* Please restrict your testinonyyCowie subject of a new peacetine G.I. Bill. 
The Panel's time is limited and th^^fl^rff G*I, Bill legislation will be acted on 
by the Congress-early this ycar>^flM Bfcpresenxative Hunter desires your input 
now so that he may act in your beKJj^KnTTe^eturns to Washington, D.C. 

Congressman Hunter and the Fleet Reserve Association sincerely thanks you ^ for 
your attendance and participation in their G.I.BILL FORUII. 

In Loyalty. Protection and Service,, a 



ROBERT W. NOLAN 
National Executive Secretary 
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ANALYSIS OF G.I, SILL LEGISLATION- 



ELIGIBILITY * 

After 24 month* - 
27 month* Assis- 
tance. For each -- 
■onth thereafter ■ 
1 ■onth asaistaace. 
Hex 36 months'. 



After 24 months - 
'one for one assis- 
tance. Combat or 
critical skills'- - 
1 1/2 Booths 
assistance for 1 
aonth service* 
Kax 45 •onths. 



Critical military - 
•kill. After 24 
nonths service " 
18 norths assis- 
tance. Kext 12 
■onth* service * 
6 Months assis- 
tance. Fourth* 
12 sooth service - 
12 nonths'assis- 
tence. Hon-*ritic*l 
■ilitsry skill. 
After' 24 months t 
service ■ 12 < * 
•onths assis- 
ta'nce. There* . 
after ^months * 
service^ - L mouths * 
- assistance-. 'tUx 
*3£ months? sisls- 
eaac** J" \ * * 

*""' / c . . 



TUITION 

Ful'l cost 
to maif-of 
$2, 500* per 
yeer. 



NO* 



STIPEND- 
$250* per month 



Single: $342 
Harried: $407 
Harrledi $4*64 
2 Dep. Each 
additional de- 
pendent $29. * 



Saae as 
Preasler 



SUPPLEMENTAL 
STIPEND 

After six ye*r a, 

contributory pro- 
gram matched on a 
2 to 1 basis. Max 

of $3 6, '000. 



Kay increase month* 
ly stipend by re- 
ducing entitlement 
period. 




/ 

TRANSFERABILITY 

Contributory program 
tranafcrable to 
spouse or children. 



After 8 years of 
active duty trans- 
ferable 'to spouae 
or children. 



RESERVES 
NO 



10 year a froa 
discharge or 
•release from 
active duly. 



Yes, 1 month 
entitlement 
for 2 months 
service. 'Max 
36 months'. 



NO 



RESERVE ASSOCIATION ' 

AS CsSjM NtseamM • U S.M.. O S.M Cc*+ O t C O 



10 yders from 
lay discharge 
release 
rom active 

duty. 



S 

10 years from 
last discharge 
or xeleaae 
frop active 

duty,' - 



FUNDING 

Department of 
Defenae , * 



Veterana 
Adnlnla- 
t rat ion 



Department of 
Defense 



i3S 

'"3* 




U6N • U8MC * ifeCQ 

SOUWOFFIM 



IERIC, 



•7 
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•fT.S^Sen. 



aJGjamiTY 



t 36 ac-ntf s 
ice • IS V 
hav AseteX \ 



After : 

service • 

acnthe. 

tance thereafter 
. l^Z\aoath» aeeie- 
' taiiciffor 1, month 

^ervicK Hex ; 36 

months. 



TUITION 

$1,500 per 
yssrV 



$400 per aonth. 



STIPEK) 



transferability 

Yes, traosf treble to 
•pou«« or child. 



RESERVES 
NO 



DELIMITING 

6 years after 
discharge -or 
release from, 

active duty. t 



FINDING 



Veterans 
Ada 1 nil- 
t rat ion. 



V 



^lennatt 



After 24 aerylce « 
36 months s*sls~ 
tancei Max, 36 
•ontha. 



After 24 aontha 
service * 36 
■ontha aisia- 
tancev Ktx . 
36 months. \ „„ 



$3,000 or 
tuition 
and fees, 
whichever 
is ieaa. 



$400 j>er aonth. 



$300 per month. 



Yes, transferable 
after 8 years active 
duty to spouse or 
child. 
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Yea , after, 
four year* I 
month service «*• 
1 1/2 aonth 
assistance. 
Max 36 months. * 



Yes,, 'provides 
for cancellation 
of federal loana 
for service In 
selected reserve 
or IRR. 



10 years after Veterans 

last discharge Adalnls- 

or, release f roa tretlon 
active dutyi 



10 years after Veterans 

last discharge Admlnls- 

or release from t ration 
active duty. 




USN • U8MC • U9CQ 

SOICOfflOCONGRBS! 



■ -M 



4 



3 
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S-417 

V.S. Sen. 
Alan 

Cranston 



H.R. 1400 

U.S. Rep. 
C.'v. 

Montgotacf y 
(D-MS) 



ELIGIBILITY 

After 3 years" • 
36 nonths ••sis* 
tance o»\2 years 
active duty 4 
years reserve , 
coanltaent'" 
36 month* assis- 
tance. Benefits 
vould be sus- 
pended if failure 
to neet coamlt- 
sent. 



After 3 years * 
36 months assis- 
tance o* 2 years 
active duty -plus 
A years Rational 
Cuard or Selected 
Reserve. Hax 36 
months assistance. 



TUITION 



STlPENj) 

$25d per month. 
Max $9,000. 



SUPPLEMENTAL 
STIPEND - 

ACter 4 yean, with 
4 years /reserve 90m- - 
aitaent, add $375 per 
aorfth. Can be accel- 
erated toV$500 a 
month for a total of 
' $750 per month "basic 
and supplemental or 
six xears active - duty. 



$250 per month. 



TRANSFERABILITY 

Yes, after 10 years 
active duty to'de- 
pen dents baaed on 
the discretion of* 
the Secretary of 
Defense. 




^$300 per month sftetf 1 Yea, between 3 and 
6 years active duty t 12 at discretion of 
plus 8 years in jf Secretary of Defense. 
Selected Reserve or • , 
National Cuard. 



RESERVES 

. Yes, see . 
eligibility 
and* supple- 
mental stipend. 



DELIMITING 

10 jesra from 
last discharge" 
or release from 
active duty; 



Yes, see 

eligibility 
and supple- 
mental stipend 
also extends 
for 2 years 
the authority 
to pay Federal 
Student loins In 
exchange for 
service in the 
reserves. 



V"7 



FUNDING 

Veterans 
Adainis- 
t rat Ion {or ( 
basic assis- 
tance. D0D 
for supple- 
mental stipend. 
In event of 
transfer D0D" 
funded. 



Veterans , 
Adainis- 
tration 
vould pay 
adainis* 
tration 
costs and 
basic assis- 
tance of $250 
per month. 
Supplemental 
.stipend vould 
be funded by 
D0D. 



U8MC • U9CG 

SQUOOffDCONGKSS! 



7 
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Prepared by t £he National Security end Foreign 
Relations - Division of the American Legion 
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Prepared Statement or Rosemary Locke, President, National Military Wives' 
- . „ — v ™ , Association, Inc, . ~ - - 




National Military ^ivcs- Association, Inc. 



Mr. Chairman; distinguished members of the committee, 

X am Rosemary Locke» president of the National Military Wives 
Association. *:I have had the pleasure of attending both of your yet- 
erans* educational assistance hearings last week and I appreciate* the 
complexity of j the subject. If the legislation is designed to recruit 
and retain a fcareer military force, then the National Military Wives 
Association believes that some form of transferability to spouses 
and children's essential. 

While it£ is usually true^that the milifary recruits a single 
person, the majority of members who reenlist or remain are married. 
Of the total force including *r«cruits, 50% in the Navy are married; 
in the Army 55.5% and in the Air Force 66.6%.' Botfc Air Force and 
Navy studies show that spousal support of the military career played 
a significant role in the servicemember's decision to remain in 
uniform. VMarried Navy members achieved promotion more rapidly" the 
"study concluded, and "the family thus seems' to contribute to, instead 
of detract from, a Navy member 1 s^performance.". The study recommended 
that career- counselors meet with both the Navy member and his spouse 
to discuss advancement possibilities and benefits a Navy career offers 
several months before reenl'istment decisions must be made. 
}^ I think that we can a safely say that the decision to remain in 

servicers a family decision and commitment, too. But what about 
, today's service family? £irice 1572 inflation* and pay caps have 
'4* caused active duty pay to fall behind civilian wages by 207- . Even 
1 last yearls pay .raise of 11.7% allowed the military family to barely 
Tceep up with that year's inflation. Certainly the military community 
is appreciative of the improvements which came from the Nunn- 
Warner' and Fair Benefits legislation. Still,' m^nv of our families 
are struggling just to meet* daily living expenses. 
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Military mobility compounds family financial problems. Each 
year military f amiliea j$pend over one billion dollars out of their 
own pocketS^gor' authorized moves. This can "cost a family of four 
at "least $140Q. for a cross-country move and they will be asked to 
move on the average of every two-and-a-half years. Over a 20 or 
—60 - year-career- the-amoun c— la— s- taggerrngT ' 

To help suppliment the family's income, more military wives 
are working outside of the home. But here again, the military • 
family comes up short. POD fijgures show that military wives con- 
sistently earn less than their civilian counterparts and their 
unemployment rates are double. Because of their husband's military 
status,, they are considered transient workers which usually pre- 
cludes them from normal advancement. Some Coast Guard wives found 
that it was easier to^obtain employment if they said their husbands 
worked for the Department of Transportation rather than the Coast 
Guard. " The-wlfe who wishes to continue her education is often 
faced with paying expensive out-of-state tuition, or *if she be- 
comes a resident of the state to which her husband is" assigned, 
musX wait the appropriate amount of dime to me et* residency require- 
ments. This usually does not permit her enough time to complete 
a degree before her husband is reassigned. 

Children may pay the highest ^toll in this mobility. Not , 
only must .they leave behind the familiarity of home and friends 
but they must conform to teaching methods which may vary dramatic- 
ally from s*tate to state. In an Air Force study only abo\>t one- 
half of married couples see the Air Force as a "good environment" 
for raising children. The percentage was even less favorable for 
those stationed overseas. ^* \ 

^Still, military families try to make a home wherever they 
are assigned, quickly becoming involved in community activities. 
Younger couples, especially, want to f share in the responsibilities 
of parenting. This is particularly difficult during long periods' 
of separation. With the return of the servicemember, stressful 
situations may occur when authority and. responsibilities are 
again divided among family members. At a recent symposium Jthe 

; " ' - ! " ■ 2 ■ ' ■ 
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role of the Army famij.y was explored by wives from bases within 
the United States as well as overseas. This imgact statement 
might just as easily have been made by many wives from the ather „ 
services: "There is a perception by many that we are powerless to 
make decisions regarding significant life "events that impact dir- 
ectly on us when our spouse is v in the Army." 

Possibly it is Just because of thifese difficulties that mili- 
tary people are so family oriented, as noted by Senator Warner 
last Thursday. They have a strong desire to provide a good edu- 
cation for their children and despite moves work tirelessly with 
teacher s* and schools to help their children exeell. However, 
many families have been discouraged *to find that despite the high 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests scares received by their youngsters, 
few scholarships are available to them. Yet, classmates with 
similar scores*are eligible for scholarships becaus'e their par- K 
ents are employed by companies offering scholarships to employees 
dependent children^ 

What is «that military parent to do when faced with the pain- 
ful decision of remaining in military service— whic^h ma£ allow 
him little opportunity to assist in his children '-s college edu-, 
cation*-or leaving for a higher paying civilian job which wij 
-ehatfle him to provide a better li^e for his family? 

Many are making that painful decision. They are leaving, 
possibly turning down key career developing assignments because 
of family considerations/ It is difficult to disagree with their 
decision, however, it does have a demoralizing affect on the re- * 
maining military confaunity to see f£tjj^W£i d ~l evel ^ eaders leav- 
ing, in order\to take care of ^ amjHMmi|tions . 

Eor th^sQ^Snilies who remaUpi service, providing a 
college e^ucatfon-for their children can be extremely difficult. 
Again, mobility and financia|, considerations compdund 1|Ji^%ipuV 
ation. Either the student*mdst ^ve'with parents frop location 
to location Attending local\oKe^es Or return to the ficgp' state 
of residence in order" tja tak* a,dvanCaj|§ of, state universities; ^ 
These students are often unable to^eturn '^lome" during Chr^mas.^ 
and summer breaks due to expensive travel costs^ K > *' 0 
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A transferability provision in the educational assistance 
legislation would provide the" career military member and his 
-family options: It would say, to the member, you have earned this 
benefit and you may use it as you choose. It would be a-4>ositive 
_ statement to the military fariiljr that their contributions to the 
nation are acknowledged and appreciated. It could enable the 
member to remain serving his country and yet meet a most impor- 
tant responsibility to his family--the education of his children. 
The National Military Wives Association favors transfera- 
, bility to all dependents, spouses and children. We are opposed 
to a transferability limited to, just those dependents of service- 
members with critical skills. That would reduce the morale of a 
military community because it would be perceived that some dep- 
endents would be receiving preferential benefits. 

We also* favor transferability at the 10 year point. The 
8_toi lO^year point is a critical period in the family's decision 
to remain or leave the service,.* a time in which the realities of 
military life are most evident-: * imposed mobility, frequent 
separations, and comparatively low pay* Transferability at that ■ 
point would be immediately attainable. A wife might complete her 
education, increase her earning capability,, and thereby improve 
* the family's circumstances. The servicemember would have -already 
served at least two-and-a-half years for each school y^a^earned. 

Finally, if the legislation is aimed at retention of career- 
ist, the benefit must be truely available to him. All too often, 
benefits such as 30 days leave, free medical •care and space avail- 
able travel are advertize^, yet the careerist is not able to 
take full advantage of them,. Transferability would make this 
legislation p reality, not an empty entieement. 

I would very much like to commend this commit tee jon its 
willingness to hold hearings in the military community* It affords 
.servicemembers a rare opportunity to express their views on 
legislation which is of vital importance to them. I also wish to^ 
express' the gratitude of the National Military Wives Association 
for providing us the opportunity to express our views on this^ very 
'important legislationOv » 

-<- >■ ' . . . A' 
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Prepared Statement of Max J. Bbilkk, Legislative Counsel, *Fhe National 
Association for Uniformed Services 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I welcome 

the opportunity to present the views of the National Association 

t J 
for Uniformed Services to thrs distinguished panel. ^ 

The National Association for Uniformed Services (NAU5) is 
unique in that our membefihlp represents all ranks of career and 
non-career service personnel and their wives and widows. Our 
membership includes active, retired, ajpjJ^r^eser ve personnel of all 
seven uniformed services: Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast 
Guard, Public Health Service, and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. With such memb0ship, we are able to 
draw Information from a broad base for our legislative activities. 

The attention and interest this subcomnni t tee is showing v 

relative to the revival of free education benef its^for veterans 

\ 

demonstrates Its responsiveness to the needs and desires of our 
young people who serve in defense of our country. Incidentally, 

♦ s 

1 urge you to include the Coast Guard* National Guard and Reserves 
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at all t imcn-whcn, conduct i ngjhcar i ngs on veterans 1 educational 

r 

programs. 

Any veterans* educational assistance program should have 
as a primary object, readjustment oj the veteran upon Leaving 
the military service. It's irrmaterial whether ^he veteralT"^ 
leases ^ the military ajter 3, 13 or 23 years of honorable service, 

'because two factors remarn unchanged; the individual Is a veteran, 
and the need for readjustment is present. The degree of readjust- 
ment may vary, but th\ need for it still exists. 

Scene da not need readjustment; other do. What is the value 
of additional education benefits to highly skilled military 
people who can transfer their skills, w&Jch are In demand, to the 
civilian market. It does not mean as much as it does to the 
lesser skilled individual who needs education to If e come employable. 
How many nuclear experts, which are In short supply in the Navy 
will use theyr education benefits _or will even need them. Now 
consider th/ cletk, typist, Infantry soldier, or truck driver. To 
each one^ducation Is of more Importance because It increases his 

.or he^employabl ftay. and earnings. a 

The value Ifi/the services of educational benefits 'is In their 

inducement oj people to Volunteer* Increased enlistments Is an 
% 

added quantity In such a program, but not Its primary purpose* 
^Another value is their contribution to retention, but retention 
should not be the overriding reason for establishing an educational 
assistance' program. In short, the added benef 1 ts this program 
would give to enlistment and retention are valuable secondary 
objectives* and not primary ones. 
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The number of proposals that are now before this Congress 
are too numerous and varied. to comment on at this time, Evefyone 
seems intenT on structuring a new veterans 4 educational program, * 
Yet, atnd I'mbeing overly s impl i s t i c,] i f four basic changes* were 
made in the cur ry ^hap ter 3* of Title 3S t USC, we would have af 
workable and undewtandabi e educational program, administered by 
an already experienced agency on ?the application of its provisions. 

The four basic changes referred to are: * 

* . o 

1. Remove the delimiting date, 

2. Remove the requirement that individual must have 
entered the service before January 1, i 977 . J 

3. * Replace the 180 day service requirement with*73p daVs, 

Replace the maximum 45 month entiti,emejjt with 36 months. 



Chapter 3* of Title 38 USC contains the basi c'4 orntat f/or a 
very fime veterans'* educational assistance program. If Congress 
makes but'a few modi f I cat ions to that program, it will have 
established-a^workable GI education bill. Modifying Chapter 3* 
will take less tlme^ than sifting through ali the bills that have 
been introduced trying to establish a new program. Historically 
We know the GI Bili established by Chapter 3* is workable* Sorrp 
of the provisions of recent iy proposed CI bills leave doubt'.as to 
ftieir workability. The Chapter 3*. Veterans' Educational Assistance 
has performance, usage, and cost records. We have only speculation 
and assumptions relative~to thes-e factors -a*%Xhey % concern new 
proposal s . * 

■ Proposed continuation of Chapter 34 will automaHcaiiy bring 
some criticism for giving so-called wartime benefits to peacetime* 
veterans. V A *, 




We' have jteard enough rhetoric about peacetime veteran and 
wartime veteran. It is time to 9 end opposition of education 
benefits for peacetime veterans simply because wartime veterans 
were given similar benefits years ago. Many wartime veterans 
faced no greater hazards, than peacetime veterans. Can we 
classify those who participated in the Iranian hostage rescue' 
attempt or the Marines held hostage as onl y peacetime veterans? 
Who here wants to tell the survivors of v t hose who died at 
Desert 1 that their loved ones deserve less from their government^ 
than wartime veterans? 

Statistics from the Veterans Administration indicate that 1/3 
of those in the military during the Vietnam conflict actually 
served in Vietnam. Therefore, two of every three Vietnam veterans 
could be classified as peacetime veterans. 

WKen r i t comes to a^GI education bill, it. is time to end this 
squabbling. iFor Educational benefits, let's treat all veterans ' 
the same. 

Much hat- been made concerning the value of educational benefits 
on the recruiting effort. 

."The main reason soldiers join the Army is t,o secure veterans 1 
educational benefits, according to an Army survey -o*~iji rst-term 
troops." This quote from Army Times*, March 12, 1979 from a February 
1977 survey conducted by the Mi 1 i tar y ' Per sonnel 'center . 

Earlier, The Defense Manpowe'r Commission (DMC) in its April, 
1976 report entitled, "Defease Manpower: The Keystone of National 
Security," pointed out that educational opportunities for military 
personnel have been identified by surveys as major attractions for 
quality accessions,, Most important are post-high school programs 
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which include certificate level vocational ,and techn/cal programs 

- J . » ' ... ' * 

and degree programs from associate to graduate levels'. 

% The GIBi'll has been given credit for ttie je fat # i ve reCrwiting 

success in the active forces duringthe. late stages of 1976; * 

* e * % * 

Likewise, the retention value has aLs^o* been y di scbi&od at 

*V » ' , * 

some length. * *> t* i **"*"^» V • 

- • ■» , s <r \^ » 

On March 12, 1981, the Congres^lo'naV^udget OiHc€ (CBOf v 

' * "* * ■ «£» ' • 

testifying before the National Security, and Veterans* TasJ< Force 

of the Conmittee op* the Budget U.S. House t>f Representatives 
.** * ^ ^r, " 8 «, , > " 

stated "CBO estimates that theiejpay inotyffffiv&i if°malntahied Jn 

future years by gr/antj^ig gay/,rafses that* keep paccTwlfJi thosV in 

the private sector* .will 'Increase numbers of careensiTs. (Careerists 
* f m * * v " ' 

are defined as those personnel wffff more than*'four yea*s >f m^i t arv 

service.) Total nunbers of enlisted careerists should rise from 

about 7*5,000 at the end of fiscal year 1980 to about 866,000 by 

the end of. 1986. Given these Increases, by the end. of 1982 every 

ier vice— except the Navy--would meet the career objectives It 

established last year. The Navy would meer 4ts objectives by 

1984." . 

"The recruiting figures, with its sharp increase prior to 
the terminV» on oi the old 01 Bi 1 1 do not necessarily support 
retention. Here the GI Bill Clearly supports our recruiting effort, 
not the retention effort." 

On March 1*7, 1981 the Subcommittee on Manpower and Personnel, 
Cormuttee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate held hearings on military 
compensation. The subject of education did .not come up until it 
was introduced by Senator £ohen. It appears that if educational 
benefits' were of such importance to retention, they would not have 
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been overshadowed by military pay, variable housing allowances, 
and change of station reimbursement*. ~ 

Pay increases will serve better as a retention incentive 
than will education. Most experts who study the problem seem 

to Agree that retention suffers more from low service pay than 

,■ r * 

does recruitment. The opposite seems to be true of educational 
beneflts. Therefore, it seems feasible to have education as a 
recruitment device, and then increase pay for those with * or 
more years service to retain 'them. „ * 

t 

Everyone wajlts to make the service career attractive and all" 
$>em genuinely concerned about it. Have we, however, 'forgotten 
two of the most important factors that attract anyone to any^ 
career. These factors are job satisfaction and retirement 
benefits. * I submit tq you, if you 'want to keep NOO's in the 
service, give them back their authority, responsibility ami show 
them proper respect. This will go a long way toward job satisfac- 
tion. Next, in addition to providing adequate pay, quit tampering 
or threatening to tamper with their retirement benefits. f 

The proposal to make educational benefits transferable gives 

a 

some cause for concern. We in NAUS wonder if it has been thoroughly 
evaluated. 

% If transferability were enacted today, how would it help the 
N00 with 13 or 16 years service? Will past years be counted toward 
the years required to establish transferability? If not, will 
anorher 8 to 12 years , service be required? If so, I doubt many 
will stay a number of years beyond 20 simply to establish 
t rans f erab \ \ i ty. * 
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What about transfer e'f benefits Ibr those without a spouse 
or chVen? Are we going to establish ™ "Insured Interest". 
categoryTi*« *e, Sid for 'the Survivor Benefit Plan?^ 

• | n the two mlllt^pers".* family, "will both hu,band and . 
wife heebie to transfer their eligibility, totaling .72 ninths., - . 

to one chi Id? * ^ , ^ 

How will a divorc* court W.at transferability? .Can a 
judgVin a '.VVorce e.tfrt legally order the veteran to tranter . 

this benefit? ^ . ' - 

How will IRS view transf erabj 1 i ty? WI H they consider^ it a 
gift or inheritance and taXvU. as such? , , . . 

The criterirfoTTeWon of .tho.^.fmltted to transfer 
banefits should be spelled out more clearly. ' Recent ly.Maj/Ge* 
Thurman,' Commanding Geoeralof the'U.S, Army Recruiting Command, 
suggested that Congre'ss should give a -benefits edge- to Army 
personnel. The purpose w«ld be -to give' Army recruiter, assistance 
M meeting enlistment quotas. NAUS belie.ves problems would, arise 
If-ldentlc.l transfarabi I i ty were dea.ed-N.vy, Air Force,' Mar-ine . 
Corps, or- CoaU Guard 'member, who serve In'the s^e job categories 
as their Army counterparts!^ * t ' 

fla ,a00 propose* transferability at ,ome point Between S and 
I2 ye ar, service for those with Critical skills^. What about the 
individual who serves seven y.ears in a critical Skill, only to be 
transferred or have the ski I Hdeci arod-non-cr I it i ca 1 prior to _ 
completing eight years?" What .bout the individual who doesn', 
, e rve in a critical skill until after 12 years service? 
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Under the cui»renr program, considerably . less than I0W& of 
eligible veterans, use entitlement, and those that do, atlessfthan 
100% of maximum entitlement. Transferability Would probably move 
both close to 100% at a* great cost. { % * 

11 a veteran were allowed to transfer education entitlements, 
why not other entitlements? . 

Is the basic purpose, of HR 1400 to* educate the veteran or 
his dependents? Thirty-sij^months of eligibility could ccme close 
to enabling three peopie to get associ ateSie^rees . Is thisTthe 
intent of Congress? 1 • 

These are some of the reservations NAUS has on the transf erabi I i 
provision. We would need satisfactory answer s 4 to these questions 
before we can support transfer of education entitlements. However, 
transferabi Ijrfqf a contr ibutory .program could be supported readily, 
NAUS also supports an inservice educational leave of absence 

4 K 

benefvit program patterned*af ter the old "bootstrap" program. 

The U.S. News and World Report* recent ly reported that ROTC 
tripled in 1980, and increased by 10 percent total earollment to 
almost 70,000. As tuition cost increase, ROTC becomes a better 
deal. IN- ROTC, it's four years of college, then four years of^ 

V 

active duty. 

Veterans'educational programs turn thU around service, "then 
education* ROTC is attractive from the standpoint that service In 
return for education is performed as a *\ uni or ' of f i cer , not as" a 
junior enli stej^ person. Pay and benefits are considerably different. 

The- current shortage of NCO 1 s and CPO's cannot be solved by an 
ieducat<ion program or a, draft. If the services are short such 
personnel today, , they will still be short tomorrow because we carvni^ 
fill those vacancies overnight. The vacancies can be filled only 
by those now moving up through the ranks, or by enticing those who 
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got out to come back in. Cart they be enticed to return by a ne* 
GI bill? They believe the "rug was pulled out from undet them" 
once, will they take another chance? 

NAUS believed the need for some form of a CI Educational 
Assistance program is clearly evident. The recent increase in 
interest, wnile years late, Is welcomed by all those concerned about 
this nations-defense, and in particular by those interested in the „ 
manpower a>pect. The attention given educational assistance 
today should have been given years ago. However, today we are not 
testifying to assign blame to this f ootdraggi ng, but to end it and 
help obtain legislation for educational assistance as* soon as 
possible. " 

Fducational assistance is a veteran's benefit and Congress 
should look at lt> in that light. If auxi I i ary benef i ts such* as a 
better educated population, Increased Individual earnings, Increased 
tax revenues, and increased, enli stment and retention in the Armed 
Forces, then let it so be. Let's not lose sight of the fact that 
thi*.cofirnittee and the rest of us here ^today are charged with 
the welfare of this nation's veterans. 

Before I close, ^1 low me to quote VA Admini strator Max Cleland 
as reported In the U.S. News & World Report of June 16, ^980: 

1 "Unfortunately, four wars in this century have given the VA 
plenty to do for *he rest of the century. Barring any more wars, I 
still see a major Increase in the need for health care for aging 
veterans and for. burial sites for former servicemen. I also see a 
growing need for a peacetime GI Bill, not only to better serve our 
veterans but to offer more of an inducement for future volunteers 
for the armed forces." 

1 am prepared at this time to answer any questions you may have. 
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Prepared Statement of Donald L. Harlow, Executive Director, Air Force 

Sergeants Association 

Mr. Chairman, d1st1nguished > members of the cqmmlttee; * 

I am Donald L. Harlow, Executiye Olrector for the Air Force 
Sergeants Association, representing 156,000 enlisted men v 
and women and their dependents. 

I appreciate the opportunity of coming before this distinguished 
committee to state our concern on an important program designed 
to obtain, "sustain and retain those highly qualified men and 
women essential to the mission effectiveness to our United 
States Air Force. 

•Having been provided with sufficient information on the . * 
Veterans' Educational Assistance Program' (VEAP) , and its , * 
lack of acceptance by members of the Armed Services, I will 
forego any further comment on that program. 

As you so eloquently stated Irf your opening remarks at the 
hearing on Saint Patrick's Day, the' purpose of, these headings 
is to come up with a type of educational program."that will 
provide- a readjustment for veterans Dpon their separation " 1 
from the Armed Forces; enhance recruitment of those ma^/ower 
resources essential to our a 1 1 -vol unteer services, #ut to ateo. 
retain those key personnel in critical specialities. 

The provisions of the legislation introduced by_the Honorable 
t5. V. "Sonny"] Montgomery goes even further in prov'idinj an 
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opportunity for those who would leave the Armed Services after 
their firs't enlistment, to serve In other components of the 
Total Forces, the Reserves. 

While all the various pieces 'of legislation are designed to 
fulfill the requirements associated with the acquisition and 
retention of men and women for our military services, and *ach 
of the bills Include wne new and somewhat unique features, we 
do have questions pertaining to the philosophy of the Congress, 
in relation to the priorities established in the field of 
education. > „ - . 

Unquestionably, there will be mufch. anguish by members of the • 
Congress over the cost to the American taxpayers on any 
educational bill that will eventually - hopefully - be approved 
by the'congress In .reaching fts pbjectlves In support of our 
Armed Services. Yet, our assodailon has been concerned over 
. the billions fit dollars made available to young"men and women 
of America who have obtained guaranteed loans and/or grants 
to attend colleges and universities, ma*y of whom have never 
repaid such government loans. 

Many of these young people come from middle-class families 
' having earnings up to-$26,000 in addition to other assets, 

yet these same young people have no obligation to serve this 

nation In any way jjhatsoe.ver. The. question In our minds is 
, J H st where 1s 'the priority belng'placed in relation to our> 

National requirements? * * < 
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It has been reported .that some^ 2 million sttfdeats, or one out 

of every five,* now get such loans under a program liberalized, 

in 1978. . . . 

• 9 

Whatever legislation 1s finally approved to fulfill the 

essential requ1remenlSL.assoc1ated with the~bu1ld-up of our 

Total Force, it is questionable as to any Educational Assistance 

Act being effective, as long as the open end guaranteed loan 

and grant "programs remain 1n ex1 stence.^fb the extent now 

available. 

He are aware of President Reagan's proposal to reduce expendl- J 
tures 1n the guaranteed loan/grant program, but until the 
Congress properly aligns such educational benefits With service 
to our y nat1on, monies allocated to any military educational 
incentive -bill , we' fear, will do little to reach our objectives. 

Mr.. Chairman, there 1s no question as to the desirability of 

good, cost-effective, educational program to enhance tffe 
attractiveness of young men and women t o^servIT .1 n our defense 



forces. Whatever prograjLJ^---f w fihTriy' approved must fulfill 



all the requl rements *outl ined yi your opening statement and 
to further enhance service in our reserve forces for those 
who do not, or who cannot, by virtue of manpower ceilings, 
continue to serve beyond their initial enlistment. 
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This concludes ay statement and again I thank yttu for^ 
this opportunity. 1 no* stand ready to respond to. any 
questions you or your distinguished colleagues may wish 
to pose. 
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Prepared Statement of Thomas Bonner, President, Wayne State Universit 

Detroit, Mich. i 

♦ 

v Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I ' 
am Dr. Thomas Bonner, President State University in 

Detroit, Michigan. I am accompanied today by Dr. Robert 
Gluchstern, Chancellor of the University^of Maryland at College 
Park and Chairman of the National Association of State 
Un-iversities and Land Grant Colleges 1 "committee on veterans 
Affairs. NASULGC is composed 6t 140 institutions enrolling more 
ttfan 30% of all students in higher education. Along with 
Michigan State and The University of Michigan, Wayne State is one 
of the three largest educational institutions in Michigan. We' 
have the state's largest medical school (whicfc, in turn is a part 
of the nation's .largest primary .health care center)^ one of 
America's largest university law libraries, and one of the 
largest computer Centers anywhere, we have more than 5,000 class 
offerings, and over 600 degrees being offered in nine different 
colleges and schools. 

The reinstatement of a GI Bill has both professional and 
personal appeal to me. As President of an urban university with 
more than 33,000 students I am interested in any legislation that 
will enhance the ability of our youth to pursue higher 
education. On the personal side, I am one of those who otherwise 
would not have been able to afford to continue their education. 
The World War II GI Bill made possible my ^education at the 
University £f Rochester and at Northwestern University. 

The-Armed Services are increasingly becoming more 5 ' and more 
dependent on highly trained technicians and specialists' to be 
effective and operational. Many of the new recrtiits have a great 
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deal of difficultly in mastering the fundamental skills needed to 
become competent technicians. Additionally many highly trained ^ 
^ servicemembers are leaving the Armed Services eitherjlfor better 
Spaying job^ in the private. sector or for the more attractive 
opportunities for advancement offered by the private bector. A 
'reasonable solution to these problems is a^ new GI Bill containing 
incentives that will attract and hold better qualified men and 
women. Historically, education^benef its are the best incentives 

* V 
'•for these purposes. \ „ t 

We understand that the GI Bill before this committee is 
designed tc* confront both the" problems of recruitment 
retention. Therefore, I will first address the issue 
of education benefits for recruitment purposes and thei the issue 
of the use of education benefits for retention purposes, 
finally, I would like to address the issue of "the GI Bill as 
student financial aid.^ 

For education benefits to be a realistic inducement to 
enlist, they m^st be meaningful and have a relatively) short 
vestment period. Any vestment -period that extends bWyond three 
yeafs would ldse its attractiveness to potential recruits. While 
H.R. 1400 has a vestment period of three years, it ohly offers a 
stipend of $250 per month for up to 36 months. The /only schools 
that would make financial sense for the recruit to Attend would 
be community colleges. Under H.R. J400 a recruit vtould have to 
devote 6 years of his or her life to the Armed Set/vices before he 
• or she would be entitled to somewhat more meaningful education 
benefits of ,$550 per month. The benefits must be both at a 
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meaningful level and be attainable within a reasonable period of 
time to be a real incentive for the individual headed toward a , 
.four year college program to enlist in the Armed Services. 

It is our understanding that one objective of the GI Bill is 
to provide incentives to the population headed toward a four year 
college program. Consequently, in structuring the education 



benefits the committee may wish to consider the cost of a college 

^^ducation today. While a generous stipend is attbaetive, monthly 

payments are not timely for meeting .one of the college student's 

major expenses: tuition. We suggest that the committee consider* 

structuring the education benefits to include a tuition 

component, Wayne's annual tuition rates are between $1400 and * 

$1500 for undergraduates and graduate and higher for graduate and 

professional students, A "percentage of tuition"" formula has 

been proposed in another bill, however, such a formula will tend 

to penalize students who with to atten^J^Jntblic .colleges and 

universities because they will not be able to enjoy the maximum 

benefits to which they are entitled! Benefits that include a* 

both a tuition component and a monthly stipend should prove to be 

attractive incentives for enlistment to individuals considering 

four year education programs. 

In structuring education benefits the* committee should also 

take into consideration the fact that many veterans have family 

responsibilities at the time that they are able to take advantage 

of their education benefits. Consequently, many are forced to 
* » 

look for nontraditional approaches to college educatiqn whic,h 
will allow them- to pursue full-time employment. This situation 1 
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rai-ses two issues that the committee should ^confront in any GX 
legislation. First, -the issue that toany cannot complete a 
bachelor degree program in 36 months and second, the issue of 

* . * • «*. ' X . • ■ 

seat time. \* 

It is becoming increasingly?* common that individuals do not 
complete bachelor degree programs in -36 months. Many individuals 
lose credits when they transfer schools. Others find that the<ir 
programs such as architecture take longer than 36 months to 
complete, finally, individuals, who are forced to pursue their - 
education on a part-time basis will inevitably take longer thfaX 
36 months to complete their programs. We recommend that the 

committee include in the legislation a mechinism wfiereby the 

\ 

individual can earn up to 48 months worth of education 
benefits. We also recommend that students who pursue their, 
education part-time should be entitled to -utilize the maximum 
benefits available to them over the length of their education 
.program. « 

The s6at-time problem has had a significant impact a*t Wayne 
State University. Our weekend college program was inaugurated 
several years ago. It was welcomed as a good piece of academic 
planning) neatly packagecTto tit the needs- "of adult workers in 
metropolitan Detroit. Since the program was initiated shortly 
atter the end of the Viet Nam War, -it won immediate favor with 
returning GIs who quickly spott/ed the advantages of the 
innovative curriculum. Instead of classes during the traditional 
day and early evening hours, the Weekend college offered an all 
new approach to education specifically planned around the working 
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and domestic responsibilities of the returning veterans. 

Ttfe program, offered each standard academic quarter, 
consisted of three integrated and related unit-subjects of* four 
credit-hoars each.^ *The three-part format included weekly 
classroom workshops (four hours Pong), five televised lectures 
each week, and two twd-day weekend conferences — along w£th 
regular reading and writing assignments throughout the quarter. 
In all, a sound academic program measuring up to all s^Jidards of 
the Noi»th Central Association of Colleges and Schools and\of 
Michigan^ department of education, and to those of the Veterans 
Administration for* eligibility for GI benefits. 

^This new approach to higher education ran into a gigantic 
snag il^l976, when the V.A. suddenly amended its regulations to 
require 12 class-hour s^of^contact-time " ^each and every week of 
the academic term in order for the veteran to receive full 
benefits, it was a devastating blow to £he veterans because it 
meant, in effect, that since the curriculum was concentrated in 
fewer sessions of longer duration, those on the GI Bill, though 
still able to contine in the program, received 30 percent less in 
benifits. Eligibility for full benefits depended not on the 
total number of class-hours in the term but on the. number ofi* 
hours offered and the "seat time 1 " .spent in class each week. The 
university, faced with what it felt to be a serious attack on its 
academic jurisdiction, challenged the V.A. ruling in court. 

Since taking this action it has become-clear that the V.A. > 
will respond n>ost readily to direction from the Congress. 
Consequently., we recommend that lariguage be included in the 
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^-legislation that" will r allow the accredited institution to 

determine tfceaamount of credit students should receive for * 

educational programs they follow. The granting' agenfcy 'should not f* 

make that determination. The J/. A* should not be allowed to ^impose*' 

arbitrary and capricious standards on accredited institutions 

which have followed their own rigorous internal approval* j 

procedures before establishing their programs. The imposition of 

"arbitrary and capricious standards only distorts the efducatioo 

process and does not enhance the V.A.'s ability to evaluate 

programs for the purpose of paying veterans their education 

benefits. To avoid the development of these types of arbitrary 

standards, the V.A*. should be at least encouraged if ndt 

mandated, to develop "regulations in cooperation with the 

Department of Education and the higher education community. 

If there ^is discomfort by federal agencies in' vesting 

responsibility fori determining the status of students w,ith 

institutions of higher education, a system of appointing v 

qualified mediators would be far preferable than the existing, % 

unilateral and capricious procedures of these agencies. 

Impartial panels could be selected by such prestigious national 

A* 

agencies -as the Department of Education or the American Council 
on ^Education. 

Oneifinal point on the issue of education benefits for 

^ sj r 

recruitment purpfases: any stipend provided should allow a 
differential for thos'e veterans with family obligations. 

Retention problems as they -relate to education occur for two 
reasons. Either the "servicemembers. want to further their own 
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education and feel that it cannot be done -tfhile on active duty or 

the servicemembers feel that they cannot* provide adeouately for 

their children's -college education on a^ilitary salary. A leave 

of absence might satisfy these individuals who want to further 
A 

their own education. The leave of absence program in s.25 might 

work very well. It allows service*members to draw Basic Allowance 

for Subsistence and Basic Allowance for Quarters, if eligible* for 

them. Xne'contributory program of S.25 would also work well' with 

a leave, of absence program. 

The transferability of education benefits to dependents 

provisions in H.R.1400 goes towards solving the problems of *those 

individuals who want to put money away forftheir children's 

college educations. The one major drawback of H.R. 1400 's 

transferability is that it lacks certainty, since 

transferability is dependent on being in a critical skills 

position, servicemembers have no guarantees that the skill they 

are being trained for will~be "critical" wjien they want to 

transfer their education benefits' to their dependents. We 

recommend that language be added which would ensure that once an 

individual is trained for a critical, skills position he or she 

will be allowed to transfer the education benefits as long as 

4 ' 
they meet the other requirements of transferability. 

S.25 and H.R. 1400 both require 'the servicemember to serve a 

specified period of time before, the benefits can be 

transferred, S .25, requires contributions by the service member, 

H.R. 1400, does not. There* is a cost factor involved in choosing 

between these two approaches. It is hard to predict the costs of 
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each proposal, however, because of the difficulty in anticipating 
usage. The contribution approach may be less cosily than the 
"free" transfer, "but there seems to be sufficient restrictions on 
the H.R. 1400 transfer to dispute this contention, "The "free" 
transfer is a greater incentive to stay in the Armed Services 
than the contributory approach, ^Today's economic situation, 
however, might dictate that* the contributory approach be followed 
rather than an albeit*restr icted entitlements 

Finally, I would like to address an i^ssue of great concern , 
* to me that has been raised by the introduction of £1 Bill 
proposals in a time of tremendous budgeting » cutting . the 
* education* benefit's of the t GI Bill should be in addition to and 
not instead of other student financial aid programs. The ' 
benefits offered by any of the proposals being considered by this 
or the other body would be meaningless without the ajwri-lability 
of other- student financial aid. Should the GI Bill become the 
sole "student financial aid" program this country would in facJt 
have a compulsory ^military service for anyone interested in going 
to college Vho is^ not independently wealthy. Such a situation 
would be inequitable ana would inhibit the development of the , 

fine minds of this country. 

* » it 

Thank you again for affording me the opportunity to appear;. 

before your committee/" I would be happy to answer any Questions 

.♦that *you may have. 

l * ° 
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Prepared Statement of Mary Ann Kirk, Executive Director, Center for Citizen- 
ship Education 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, for, this opportunity to testify on H. R. 1400, 

My name is Mary Ann Kirk. I am. Executive 
Director of the Center for .Citizenship Education.'. The . 
Center for Citizenship Education is a private, not-for- / t 
profit corporation registered in the Distriot of Columbia, 
It was formed to answer a growing need and concern for 
a ^concentrated effort to strengthen pur schools and. 
institutions to educate for responsible citizenship in " 
^ the context of a contemporary America. ^The heart of our 
organization is the deep belief'that all citizens must 
have access to positive, seif-fulfilling citizenship 
experiences through education, participation and service 
opportunities^ It is through these gifts of democracy, we 
believe, that individual fulfillennt is realized and the * 
destiny of a great country is advanced. 

The Armed Services has attempted to meet its 
-manpower needs by offering itself as a* competitive em- 
ployer in a national job market system, The idea has been 
that the Armed Services will offer jobs that will appeal 
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to job seekers in teras of self interest. Predictably that idea will fail. 
It has failed. The proposed pay increases and additional benefits, including 
the education benefits offered by H. R. 1400, justified as they are, will 
.also fail. Self-interest alone is not sufficient , basis for military- service. „ 
Inherently, that service offers the possibility of hardship and danger for 
which' money cannot alone be. an adequate rev.ard. 

Military Service should be presented as a special way of accepting citizen- 
ship responsibility within a nation-wide moral climate that describes such 
.responsibility as everyone's duty. 

The nation is ready for that sort of moral change. Every Gallup and Harris 
Poll indicates great public interest in citizen invoLvement. More and more, 
Mericans are recognizing that we must *jevate social values over immediate 
S elf interest. We must see life in terms of responsible relationships.^ 
* The Center for 'Citizenship Education is dedicated to the, proposition that 
citizenship values must be taught and must be lived . Those values must be 
expressed in service opportunities for all of us, in shcool and out^in 
every community in our land. 

Therefore, the Center for' Citizenship. Education endorses the concept 
expressed in the amendments to H. R. 1400 proposed^ Harry J. Hogan, retired 
attorney, now actively serving many non-profit organizations, including the 
Centerfor Citizenship Education. 

Tjfe^rTposed Amendment to Section 1401 would describe the purpose of 
H.' 1400 to be that of giving recognition to members of the Armed Services " 
^♦for their acceptance of military service as an expression of citizenship res- 
< ponsibility.' It lifts military service beyond the temporary job status. 

The^meadoent adding Section 14S8 describes voluntary community service - 
as an alternative mode for acceptance of citizenship responsibility . It P*rfo 
' <t hc socially- necessary function of relating mil itary service to community 
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service opportunities throughout the rest of our society. It pulls us 
all together. In doing so it relates our community service everywhere in 
the nation to military service responsibility accepted by those of among us in 
Armed Services . 

- The reward in education benefits to an individual for community service is 
50. percent of that given for military service. The difference is justifiable, 
in our view, because of the immediate need for personnel in the Armed Services 
and because of- the greater flexibility in individual access to the community ' 
service option. < ' 

The Amendment gives to ACTION the responsibility for certification that: 
any given community service program meets a qualify in-service standard. The 
•objective standard is that set for programs under Title I of the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act. Those programs include VISTA, the University Year In 
Action, and other special purpose programs! Decisions on allocations on 
appropriated funds will be made by the Xrmed Services. The necessity of making 
those decisions,will open up a direct discourse between the Armed Services 
and the higher education institutions. The allocation decision will give 
shape and direction to the necessary public dialog on national purpose. 
That dialog is presently distorted by the emotional heritage of the 60' s. 
The inclusion of community associations as program participants will orient 
the decision making to the social needs of the 80's, i.e. the shape of 
citizenship through service opportunities to meet today's needs. 

Tne Center for Citizenship of Education stands ready to assist in the 
development of community service opportunities under this program. We are 
confident of our ability and those of others in the volunteer sector and 
in the educational community to meet the nation's needs. 

( 
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9 » 

AMENDMENTS TO HRlUOQ^ 

s 

Amend Section 1*01 by adding a subparagraph as follows^ 
■ (!>) to give recognition to members pf -the Armed Services 

; for* their acceptance, of military service as an expression 
of citizenship responsibility." 
Add Section 1^58 as follows: 

"Section 1^8. Educational Assistance for Cgmmimlty. Service 
a. Each individual who has completed one year of 
service in .a qualified volunteer community service 
program shall be eligible for basic education as- ^ 
distance under Title I. That eligibility^ offered ^ 
in recognition of the acceptance of such service as 
an .alternative epxression of .cit^enship responsibility, 
The rate of assistance for fuli-time service shall be 

• one-half the rate of assistance set for military 

• service and the rate for part-time service" shall be 
proportionately less. A community service program may 
be sponsored by colleges or universities jointly or 
separately, in arrangements with community associations 
as part of 'or independently of Federal, state or local 
government programs. The community service program 
shall qualify annually for participation by obtaining 
the certification, by 'ACTION that such program meets 
tne objectives of Title I of the Domestic Volunteer 
Services Act. . 
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b. The total of individual entitlements for benefits 
shall be limited to $50 millions per annum, , Alloca- 
tion of proportions of that amount among programs 
shall be'' as determined by the Armed Services." 

J 
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Prepared Statement of Wade Wilson, President, Cheyney State College, Pa., on 
behalf of the american association of state colleges and universities 

The American Association of State Colleges and Universities is 

deeply' interested in H. R. 1400 and other'tfomparable legislation. 

Our colleges have ^educated hundreds of thousands of veterans after the 

past three wars. We are also working close with other higher education 

groups and with the armed'services, administering the Servicemembers 
f 

Opportunity College (SOC), which provides college-opportunities to 
servicemen and women all over the .world. . |$ i j 



We will comment today briefly on H. R. 1400, with some remarks* 

also about Sen. Armstrong's S. 25 and Sen. Cranston'* S. 417. 
1 

I. Veterans Benefits 

We generally approve tot the approach* of H. R. 1400, providing $250 
a month in basic benefits and an additional $300 a month in supplemental 
benefits for 16nger periods of service. We have doubts about whether 
these benefit levels are adequate to provide for the costs of^ college today, 
however. We also feel that the lack of dependency allowances will 
discourage many servicemen from enlisting. t \ 



We do not 3hare Sen. Armstrong's belief, in testimony before this 
.Subcommittee on March 17, that paying 80 per cent of tuition up to a 
maximum of $2500, in addition to a $250 subsistence allowance, is a 
desirable way to attract people to the military, or to help them attend 
private Colleges. 




' -••v! 



It is based on the erroneous idea that paying lover benefits to the 

large majority of veterans likely to. choose a^public college anyway 

- — ■ «» "* 

fabout 80 per cent of all students now attend public colleges, more v 

In mosrstates) will "encourage" them to choose a far more expensive 



private college, where their additional costs will be much higher. This 
is simply a way of discouraging qualified people from enlisting, and 
does nothing to help private colleges. Hor, of course, do we believe 
public colleges are low quality. 5 t \^ 

11^ Educational Incentives for Military Service 

Several very innovative ^deas have been suggested in H, R. 1400 and S. 25, 
among other bills, to recruit and retain* highly qualified people. ^ 

1. Pre-Servi&e^Sducation . The proposal to give people 36 months of 
college at 5300 a month if they agree to serve in the military afterward is 
a boldly innovative suggestion, and deserves very careful review. We would 
like to know how many -such enrollments are envisioned, and other, details 
about this idea . * 

2. Transferability . Careful consideration should be given to ideas 
to make, possible transfer of educational benefits to a spouse, or dependent 
after 8-10 years of duty. <We do not believe this "should be ended after 12 
years, as proposed in H. R. 1400). We are not certain that ,tfiTs benefit should 
be limited to critical skills. as defined by the Secretary, and we believe ^it 
should-be open to those in service npw, not simply to newcomers. 
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2. Educational leaves . We like Sen. Armstrong 1 ^ idea of, educational 
leavaa of up to one year, followed by tvo years of -duty, as a further 
way to retain and upgrade qualified personnel. 

In general, we coapliaent * the Comnlttee on its work, tfe would like 
to work with you, and we urge that other educators as well as the military 
be consulted as this new legislation goes forward. ^ 
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^ full Statement 

I am, President Wade Wilson of Cheyney State College, Pennsylvania, 
a neater of the Board of Directors 0 f the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities. Our organization, which includes 341 colleges 
and universities enrolling about 2.4 million students, has a very strong, 
interest in both peacetime C. I. Bills and prograas for additional educational 
incentives for the araed services. 

We are deeply interested in these issues as educators who'have served 
many millions of veterans after the past three wars, and because we operate 
a special program, the Servicemeabers Opportunity College <SOC) . SOC is 
a program which we operate in conjunction with the American Association v 
of Community and Junior Colleges, many other higher educational associations, 
and the' armed services. Its purpose is to provide high-quality off*-duty 
education to members of the armed services, allowing them to work toward 
completion of college programs while on active service. 

We will furnish the Subcommittee with additional information 0 n the 
SOC program. * , 

I would like to comment today 0 n some broad areas of concern which we 
share with both others in higher education and with many spokesmen for the 
ailitary, both about a possible new G.I. Bill and about educational incentives 
for the ailitary. I will comment largely on H. a. U00, the bill filed by 
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che Chairman of*this committee. Rep* G. V* Montgomery (MI), but I 

will also comment briefly on some points in S. 25, filed by Senator William 

Armstrong (CO) .and S^. 4^7, filed by Sen. Alan Cranston % (CA) . 

* : " ,\ ■ * 

«* ♦ ' 

•At this moment our organization is npt finally committed to any bill. 

p * 8 

We wish to consult further with our Committee on National Service and our 
Committee on Federal Relations, and to review all these proposals with 
specialists in veterans affairs, and military affairs. ^ 

There are, however, some general principles which any such legislation ^ 
will wish to jake into^consideration. I will address myself fir|t to e 
Veterans benefits and secondly 'to issues of educational incentives for one 
• military N What follows is a somewhat simplified analysis. 

— I. Veterans Benefits if* 

H. R. 1400 provides two tiers of veterans' benefits, with a possible 
third tier under certairfT circumstances. In this.ltris similar to many 
other bills. • m 

I. a basic benefit oi ^$250 a month is paid to any veteran who serves 
at least three years in the armed forces, or who serves two years plus f our - 
years in the selected reserve." There arc- exceptions for those who are disabled 
ontluty or receive early, discharges for hardship^and some other reasons. The 
benefit is pfcid on the basis of one month benefits for one montfcof active 
duty, and one month for three months of reserve duty, with a maximum *of 

36 months. • , 
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2. A supplfwrntal benefit of an additional $300 .a month is paid to 
anyone completing six years of ' active -duty or four years of active duty 
and eight years of reserve^ duty . In other words, such an individual would 
^receive $550 a oonch in all., Q t * \ - + 

• ^3. There is ^ "third tier" of benefits foil members with critical 

specialties or Skills as defined by *he Secretary of Defense. They nay 

receive additional^ benefits at a level determined by the Secretary* in ^addition 

co'wnatever basic or supplemental benefits they may have. v 
* - » ** 

• 

4. Comment. The principal question raised by this approach is whether 
the proposed benefit* level? are adequate. Today (1980-1991) the cost of the 
average public two-year coXlege to which a student commutes , according to the 
College Scholarship S^rv^ce, is about $2753 a year, including a tulcion of 
about $464. The cost of a public' four-year residential college or 
university, is about $3409, including $706 tuition. Costs of private colleges 
are much higher — for example, $6082 including $3279 tuition at ,a residential 
four-year college. Proprietary schools now average about $2500 a year for 
tuition and / >6oks only. .3? 

> , Further, all college costs— tuition, room, and board — are rising at a 
rate of 10-12 per cent per year. Costs of public colleges in almost all the 

__higher-tuition states in che Northeast and Middle West are, considerably 
higher. - ' * 
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-Indeed,' an earlier study of Vietnam ^jperan participation in the G. I* 
BUI, nade*at the request of Congress, found that veterans were much less 
/likely to attend college at all in hlgh-eublic- tuition states like 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Michigan than in low- tuition. states 
like California or Texas. 

Hot only are 4 benefit, levels lov, especially for those with only the 

"basic" benefit, but there is *no dependency allowance, as there was in all 

previous G. I. Bills. There is every reason to believe that toost veterans 

in the years ahead, like most Vietnam and Korean veterans,* will marry 

a * 9 

and have children soon after leaving the service, if not while on. active 

duty. Low benefits combined with a lack of a dependency allowance 

will make this program that auch less attractive, and may not bring in the 

targe numbers of more qualified men and women which the services want to 

* «*» J • 

recruit. - * 

4 - t . 

,5. A comment on "tuition sensitivity." Senator, Armstrong, in testimony 
before this subcommittee on Marcfi 17, said that he favors not a flat grant 
approach — so aany cellars a south for both subsistence .and tuition — but a 
subsistence payment of $250 a month plus 80 per cent of tuition up to' a • 
saxinua of $2500 a year, an approach "sensitive" to higher tuition * in his 
words . 

He gave as a reastm the following: "First, a tuition-s ensitive C, J. 

4 

bill will appeal to a higher-quality young san. The overwhelming 
preponderance of Vietnam-era G. I. Bill mars attended "cotaaun ity colleges, 
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because that's all that makes sense under a stipend-only foraula. We want ' 
to attract these young men and women into the araed forces, but we 
also vant to attract the young aan who wants to attend Stanford, or Notre 
Dane . M (Emphasis added.) 

* I 

* • 

We believe that these statistics are partly Incorrect and in any case 
unjustified. It is our impression that a substantial proportion of all ■ 
Vie-tnaa-era "veterans who attended college attended four-year colleges, including 
about tventy per cent who went to private coUl^/ges. < 

It is true that Aany attended coomunity colleges. There were several 
reasons. One was that these colleges were less expensive and veterans 
benefits were very low until the last few years. Another was that oany I 
veterans were aarried and working, and wanted to attend a cousnuting college, l 
often part-t^ae. Another was that oany wanted the technical and vocational 
course^ offered at codasunlcy colleges, or wanted to save aoney by taking the 
first two years at such colleges and then transferring to a four-year college. 
Last, we do not agree In any case, that only "low-quality" students attend 
cosBunlty colleges or public four-year colleges. t 

- s 

The "80 per cent" figure presents a different probles. It is our 

, * * <i • » * 

understanding that originally Senator Armstrong planned to o£fer a 
flat aaxiaua of $2500. Re was persuaded that an 80 per cent figure*vould 
sake' private colleges "acre attractive" to veterans, or rather public 
colleges less attractive. This is part of a long-standing controversy dftrrwaen 
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: public And private college spokesmen about whether federal benefit 

levels, -In student aid, C. I. payments, or tuition tax credits, should be 

• - 
held down at public colleges to try to encourage students to go to 

private colleges. 



The argument here is as follows . If there Is no 80 per cent formula, ^ 
bur s lap 1 7 a f^at ^arl:itrm of say $2500, a student at a public f^our-year college 
will receive about $700 at current rates and a student at a private 
college the full $2300. Both students will receive $250 a abnth for « v 
subsistence, so that both will bfc^ considerably short of the amount needed 
to attend colleg'e «- j * 



However, it Is argued„ If the payment Is 80 per cent oi, tuition, 
the public college student will get $560 while the private student will still 
get $2500 (since practically all private colleges charge over $3000.) The 
/ argument is that if the public student learns he can "only" get £560 Instead w 
of $700, he will decide xnat he "aight as wall" go to the private college — 
vbere.ro be sure, he will get $2500, «but will need large additional suns to 
finance the total cost of his education. This Is Alice-ln-Vonderland • 
logic, as ve have pointed out nany times to our private college colleagues. 



What the 80 per cent figure does. Is simply penalize the greaj^majority 
of veterans , giving then less money and making enlistment that^such more 
attractive, It does nothing to sake private colleges more attractive. , 
Those. veterans who^ wish to attend private colleges* will still be able to get " 
student iin under thi Education Defc^rtment progracs— additional grants, vork- 
A^tudy> and loans — assuming that these programs are continued, as ve believe Congress 



4 will decide. 
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In conclusion, we hope chat the Congress will support a peacetime 
C. I. Bill along che general lines proposed by H. ft. 1400 and similar 
bills. Ve hope chat benefits will be adequate Co attract qualified people, 
and chat dependency allowances will be provided. Ve do not believe chat a 
benefic based on "80 per cent of tuition" or any percentage figure will 
do anything except discourage % young people from enlisting at all. 

I 

II. Educational tncenclves for Millcary Service 

H, R, 1400 includes a nuaber of very inceresting proposals to encourage 
not only che enlistment but che retention of qualified people by che oilicary. 
Ve would like Co cocaenc briefly on these, and also on a fev other ideas 
suggested by Sen. Arascrong and, others. 



cio\ . 



i. ?re-service SducaCion . One of Che nost innovative suggestions in che 

bill is Subchapter V, vhi£h creaces a new prograa of pre-service education, / 
C 

under which soaeone could enlist in che services and receive 36 sonths 

• 

o,f educaclon ac $300 a*aonch, provided chat he or she agreed co serve 

afterward on active ducy or in che reserve. The exacc condiclons of service 

v 

would be worked ouc by che Secretary of Defense chrough regulacions. 

Such arrangeaencs^ have long been used by ROTC prograss and for sooe 
aedlcal educaclon prograss , of course. As far as ve know, they have never 
been seriously, proposed for other types of service. Ve do not know whether 
che^ nuaber of people who night ba allowed co enlist In this way, and other 
dec ails, have been fully worked out. Ic would" be helpful co know whecher 
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the comic tee sees this as" a relatively small-scale prograa, on a pilot basis, 
or something broader. It would be interesting to know whether enlistment might 
be limited to certain educational fields — say, engineering — or whether 
this is thought as open to students in any field. . *% 

We believe that such questions should be explored*, and the reaction of the 
armed services sought, before such 4 a program is adopted. However, it does 
have interesting possibilities. . ' * 

2. Transferability . Subchapter IV of H. R. 1400 would allow a service- 
man or woman to transfer educational benefits to a dependent, (child or spouse) 
after "eight or 'more but less than twelve" years on active duty, provided 
that person has a skil/or specialty in which the Secretary of Defense has 
determined there is a critical shortage of personnel. ♦ 

Similar ideas are suggested in the bills filed by Sens. Armstrong ^ 
and Cranston. 

* 

This approach appears to have considerable merit as a way to encourage 

V 

career military to stay in service and provide for the education of their 

o 

spouses or children. We have problems with the language -"but less than 

.do not see why it would not be far preferable to set a minimum 
rs-i-say eight to ten. Whv should such a benefit be cut off 
years, the very time when a serviceman's children might, be approaching 
college age? * . 
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We are also concerned about Halting this benefit to critical skills 
as defined by the Secretary.. If the intent is to encourage many capable 

V 

people to continue service beyond eight years and perhaps for 20 years, it 
• would appear that everyone should be entitled to this benefit. 



If shouJU also be extended to those already in service, not United 
•i co newconers. those already on duty for a certain number of years shoiSLd 
% ^ have the saae opportunities, along with the other educational benefits 
provided in this legislation. 

3- Educational Leaves . ^jbne 'excellent idea which appears in Title II 

of the Armstrong bill, S. 25, calls for>ducational leaves of up to one 

/ 

year for servicecen to pursue educational objectiitres, provided they agree 
to serve for two years after the leave. It is our understanding that Sen. 
Armstrong intends^ that not aore than j^^such Haves be nade available to 
any individual. There would, of course, wr regulations by Ae Secretary 
which would determine how nany such individuals could go on leave at any 
v tiae, and provide for cancellation of leaves in case of national emergency. 
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• Such arrangeaents are extended to aany officers now, as the Co-sale tee 
knows. Many are able to obtain advanced decrees, Master's and Doctor's, 
and are better equipped both for aiiitary duty and for^their post service careers. 
Extending this prograa aore broadly appears another good way to Tetain- 
and upgrade qualified aen and vooen. * 
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In concision, we believe that these biU* 1**"** *« d 3u8gtStlonS 
for educational incentives. We urge .gain that the details" and^possible 
ratification, of an* proposals be carefully explored both with educator, 
axui'with the aroed Services; • 

There ar^ a nuabeTbf ainor and technical questions about H. R. 1*00 
which we will not try to deal with here, in detail. Here are so»e questions 
we would l&a to take uo later with Comittee staff: # 

I. Will this prograa be accocpanied, as is now the case, by other 
educational prograns which sake it possible for serviced to conplete their high 



school dfHoea* equivalency certificates? ^ 

Many disa/vantaged but high-potential people in the services, will be cut | ^ 
off froa college benefits unless they have the opportunity to conplete kgh 



2. Will this bill cover on-the-job training, like previous G. I. Bills? 
»« believe "that the nilicary needs =any qualified technicians 'as veil a, , 

"generally intelligent" people, and the former group nay be better served j 
by soae. fora of OJT or technical 'training than college. 

3. What is neaut by the phrase In Sec. 1411 (!) and elsewhere that the 
benefits are open to each individual who "is a graduate of a secondary sjhool 

.. or has a oign school equivalency certificate, as determined by the Administrator" 
(of the Veterans Administration) ? 
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Under current lav as we understate it, civilian educational agencies 
in each state administer the equivalency program. Ve crust there is no 
attempt to have the federal government iapose ics own conditions on this 
program, which serves hundreds of thousands of civilians and military personnel 
each year. 



^4. What is the meaning of Sec. 1452, which says that a veterans 
benefits^aav^be reduced to the cost of cuicion and fees if he, while 
pursuing an educational program, is "being furnished subsistence, • 
whether in whole or in part and in money or in kind, by an entity of che 
United States or of a state or local government." 

^ cake this probably co oean that a person on active miUtary duty, 
receiving subsistence, may not receive benefits worth =ore than tuition 
and fees, and possibly that a person who is incarcerated may not receive further 
| aid, either. However, this phrase could be taken to mean that a veteran who 
received federal student aid or state student aid would also have his G. I. 
-benefits reduced, "any veterans, having ^Lced incomes, will probahly 
=e eligible for federal or state grants, ^g^study, and loans. Ve assume 
chat Congress does not wish to penalize this group, an* urge clarification of 
this point. ^ y 

* e 

Li conclusion, ve appreciate this opportunity to Ufttfy. and ' 
vtsh to oe helprul to the Ccsaittee In any vay we- can. 
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i " -ABPENEUM 

u .^nation 'o f «>-™-era ve "-— * Y ° f m"*""*™ 

Page. 4-5 of the AASCU testify presented to the Subcomittee on Match 25 
-it., a study made in »» at the request of the House and Senate Cornittees 
^Veterans Affairs, dealing with participation by type of college end by 
; era G. I. Bill. 



The -study referred to is Bouse Conaittee Print No. 81. House Coeoittee 
.^Veterans Affairs, September 19, 1973. This was nade by the Educatlonl 
Testing Service for the Congress. Or. John P. Msllan, now Vice President 
for Govemnental Affairs at «jsC0, sirved as a aenber of the Ad Hoc 'Advisory 
Council for^ the study. 



, The stuiy found that the distribution of veterans at different types 
of institutions in the Vietnan era.' using the year 1972-73, was notedly 
' different fromlthat of the non-veteran population: 



1 

•Four-year public 
Two-year public 
Private 



Veteran C olle ge Students 
42Z 
39Z 
19Z 



All College Students 
48Z 
29Z 
23Z 



> 



Source: Op. Cit.* , p. 39. 



la other Jords, it is not correct to say, « one United-States Senator 
did in testify to this Subcc=ni,cee on March »7, that "the overwhelming 
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preponderance of Vietnam-era G. I. 'Bill users attended community colleges." 

Moat attended four-year colleges, and many attended private four-year colleges. 

The slightly greater number of Vietnam era veterans at community colleges 

compared to all college students can be easily explained by the fact that most 

high school students vho vent directly to college were deferred from military 

service, and that this included^ a great many students vho were more likely 

to be able to afford four-year colleges. Other factors also explain vhy some 

veterans chose community college^^s J.s covered in the AASCU testimony. 

A growing proportion of all students, veterans and non-veterans alkie, have 

chosen public colleges, including community colleges, over the past twenty 

years, for many reasons. * 
» i 

i • 

, | • • > 

IX. Participation of Vietnam-era veterans by state . ; 

The ETS study also found a remarkable difference in participation in 
tfee G. I. 3111 by state*. They vere convinced that this was due, largely to, the 
verv low level of G. I. benefits then paid, and the considerably higher 

i ' 

tuition levels at public colleges in some states compared to other states. 
Generally, there was considerably lover participation in the Northeast and 
Middle We^ than in the South and Vest. 

For example, in Pennsylvania, as of April. 1973, only 16.4 per cent of 

all veterans had e ve r used their benefits, while in California' 37. OZ had 

• — - *r # y 

done so. There was and is a tremendous difference in public-college tuition 
charges between Pennsylvania^ and California. Pennsylvania that year ranked 
46th among the SO states in G. I. dill usage while, California ranked first . 
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Here are data fori all the states represented on this subcommittee , with 
the naoea of the Congressmen: 



Congressman 


State 


X G. I. BillVjse 


Ranking in U. S. 


.Edgar m 


PA 


16.4 


46 


Edwards 


CA 


30.7 


1 




TX 


25 . 7 


17 


Bother 


TN 


20.4 * 


30 , 


Daschle 


SD 


28.7 


10 . 


Grand 


; tx, 


V 25.7 


17 


Hechler 


MA 


19.8 


33 


Wylie 


OH 


16.8 


45 


Sawyer 


MI 


v 23.0 


I 19 


Jeffries 


KS ' 
OR 


26.2 




Smith, D. t 


30.0 


5 



Source: Op. cit. , p. 40. 



Jto AASCU, these statistics — and a similar pattern can be found for G. I. 
f Bill usage for other years — indicate that adequate benefit levels should 

be provided in any new G. I. Bill — and also that states should make an effort 
to keep down their tuition levels at public colleges for both veterans and 
non-veterans. Otherwise, federal benefits are worth less — Veterans from 

Pennsylvania or .Massachusetts or Ohio simply do not have the same opportunities 

i ' * 
after discharge as those from other states. 



A- 3 
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American Assoaatoo of State Cbtfcges and Uroversoes Or* Dupont Crc^ Suae 700, "Washmgton. D C 20036 1 202) 293 7070 



27 April 1981 

Th* Honorable Robert W. Edgar 

United States House of Representatives 

Room 407 

Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

, Dear Representative Edgar: • 

When President Wade Wilson of Cheyney Stare College testified before your 
tube oral t tee on March 25, you .expressed an interest in the fact that relatively 
few Vietnam era veterans in Pennsylvania and many other states in the Northeast 
and Middle West used their education benefits, compared to veterans in the 
South and West. 

% Our testimony (Appendix A aftd B), especially the Addendum, pointed this 1 
out. In one year studied, Pennsylvania tanked 46th among* the fifty states in 
the percentage of veterans who had ever used their educational benefits, while 
California, for example, ranked first. A study made by the Educational Testing 
Service stated that a principal reason for this is that the southern and 
western states generally charged such lower tuition,* and that as a result a ' < 
veteran in one of the high-tuition states simply did not have the^aame opportunity 
to attend college. ** ^ % 

• 4ou asked for fuVther information on this, as veil as data on tul^on at 
state colleges and lamd-grant universities in each state. » 

I did not previously have the chahce to get the data you requested to you. 
I aa supplying it in this letter and its appendices, and will be glad to 
discuss 'the matter further with you or your staff. For several years I directed 
•a project to encourage more Vietnam-era veterans to use their benefits, and 
this is a subject* in which I have a keen interest. t> 

I believe the main conclusion to be drawn from this'lnformation is that a 
basic G. I. monthly benefit of S250, with no dependency allowance, as proposed 
in H. R. 1400, is simply too flow. If veterans are to have a reasonable opportunity 
to attend college — at the least, a four-year or tijp-year public college in their* 
own state — benefits should be considerably higher. 
A v 

y 

It is difficult to set an exact figure, but it would appear that a benefit 
of at least $450 a month is necessary to enable many veterans to attend college _^ 

• 

Ctwsu KoU»4 £>>•*. fr**«i«*c UoorUtd Sut« L»rv«rt«7 Cfcw m-Onx Jfrta f, Ka mnk k. rnttdtm. Uwm tttkgOmtm t—t; fm-Qmnu*. JrijfT t*nku4. r 
Pm**K wfn*™ UeCtM t*i««tn(ir UanMj/Tnumtt f****7 A* 1*0*. ******* E«m Om«m Sum CoitfC tmniti^ A&u W Oiur 

Oo***t ftJc •«**. hnxtom. t*i»ffwy KMlm Cotonfe Jim Otwy. trtfUt*. O^ontk Sum Uwkm; NontndfC \rr*** f G*lXu* hm&U. N*WU $uu 
Lnwmt LA. AiM Gtxii*. C)wi«fiM; t'w«w of wuco^-PuiuJ^ Utum ft. M«uk. fr««i.*. T*m*» A. EAkm Co6*l« v; /mm Conui Marffcy. Pr****. 
LrvJe* 5<m« Coiitft, VJ j^j On*, Wowwt Coft*. VtA. iuwtt A. *»N«»o*. J»mm<J<*. U»»«n*T <rf W W Fk*VU. G. Ro**n Ro**, Ckii^flor Uanwucjf <rf 
^luM * Lmm Jtxt out ft. VvL >"mucS*m. WwVop c*k|« SC JUmuU WJffl*»j.>>«j«i«m Nonfcu&n !>«<> U»r*»rWy W*4« WOkm, PmritM. CWywj ton 
C./fefi *A 

/ ^ 
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in the Northeast and Kiddle Vest, especially If ve as suae that this prog ran vill 
not begin for three or four fiscal years, and that coats vill Increase 
substantially with inflation as Ahey have in the "past. 

1 will try to" summarize the principal points: 

1. There Is no question that veterana In moat ststes which charge higher 
public-college tuition used their benefits to s substantially less degree; 
than those In lover-tuition states. On this, please aee Appendix C, which 
reproduces several pages froa the 1973 Senate Committee Report. Number 18, 1973, 
published by the Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs, pp. 37-39. Identical 
Information appears In gouse Committee Print Number 31, 1973 (pp. 39-41). 

2. Today, In aost states, tuition as veil as rooa snd board (or off- 
caapus llyins costs) are substantially higher, but In the saae ratio. That 
Is, generall^osts at public colleges In the Northeast and Middle West (and 
a few other ststes) are considerably higher than costs In the South and 
Southwest . 

i For "the current academic ^ear (198^-81), the total coat of thV average 
two-year public college to which the student commutes Is estimated by the 
College Scholarship Service to be about $2753, Including a tuition of $414. 
The coat of a four-year public residential college Is about $3409, Including » 
$706 tuition. Costs of prlvste colleges sre much higher* of course — for 
example, $6082 Including $3279 tul&on at a- residential four-year college* 
Proprietary schools now sversge about $2500 a year for tuition and books only. 

More important, the.se are averages — considerably higher In aost' 
Northeaat and Middle .West states. Costs are rising each year — reports so 
far Indicate that many public four»fear colleges vill raise tuition (and often 
rooa and board) by an additional 15 to 25 per cent In the^fall of 1981, and , 
probably a further percentage In years to come. 

3. In • Febraury 12 preas release (Appendix D) , AASCU pointed out that 
about twenty-five states would be especially hard hit by proposed reductions 
for FY 81-82 In federal studsnt sld. "These were the states In which, In the 
current year, tuition for ln-state undergraduates at least one state college 
or unlve^lty waa $800 or higher. A number of other states had tuition 
approaching $800 a year. At such institutions, total costs are often $3,000-$4,000. 
The level of veterans benefits," as well as student aid, is likely to. determine 
whether many students can attend college at all. I. 

% 

4. a Appendix E lists the tuition at the highest -charging state college 
and land-grant university In each state. (The distinctions between members of 
the American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) and that 

of the National Association of State Universities and Und-Grant Colleges (NASULGC) 
depends for the aost part on the extent of graduate and 'professional programs 
offered. 
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and Jitft&SSE fJ^mSt.*" 9 ™?° ° £ 8tUdCDC Char8C * " 

X f chcre ls Archer information we can stake available, please lee us 
«h£M!7 lncer " cc fi? the revival of a C. X. BUZ, is well 

as che ocher f eagres relaced to recruitaeac and recenclon which are proposed. 



Sincerely. 




.Mallan 

rtdent for Governaencal Relacions 

JPM/jdn 

CCi SSJjJTJT' °V t7 < C0Un * Cl * 1,01156 C 0 ™ 1 "" °» Vecerans Affairs 

Sc^ Srli^ wl n «!° "^r 1 ? Uff ?"** r ' H0U " CoaiUc « 0n Ve «™» Affairs 
recer Sroka, Kinoricy Subcoaolccee Counsel 



^ , The above-mentioned materials retained in 'the Connittee fil 



es. 
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